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AHNEIDEA, 


BOOK II. 


AEN EIDEA. 
IL* 


CONTICUERE OMNES INTENTIQUE ORA TENEBANT 


Commentators and translators alike understand this verse to 
express by its first clause the silence. by its second the attention 
—manifested bv the fixed countenances of the audience— with 
which Aeneas was heard: “Et tacuerunt et desiderio ducebantur: 
audiendi," Donatus. "Aut ora intuebantur loquentis, aut im- 
mobiles vultus habebant, ut Georg. 4. 483: " Tenuitque inhians 
tria Cerberus ora, i. e. immobilia habuit: aut intenti tenebant, 
habebant, ut sit figura, et intelligamus ora intenta habe- 
bant," Serv. ^INTENTI ORA TENEBANT, ornate: erant intenti, habe- 
bant vultus et oculos intentos et conversos in Áeneam," Hevne. 
ἔπει δὲ xat σχημα ττροσωποι: μαλιστα προσοχης δμῴασιν ἔχει, 
ovÓ' exsivo πταρέλιττε, tov μη net οφϑαλμοις avtots, οσα χαι 


* As to the source of the second book, see Macrob. Saturn. 2. 2. who 
introduces Eustathius saying: "Dicturumne me putatis ea quae vulgo nota 
sunt? quod Theocritum sibi fecerit pastoralis operis auctorem, ruralis Hesio- 
dum? et quod in ipsis Georgicis, tempestatis serenitatisque signa de Arati 
Phaenomenis traxerit? vel quod eversionem Troiae, eum Sinone suo, et 
equo ligneo, ceterisque omnibus, quae librum: secundum faciunt, a Pisandro 
paene ad verbum transcripserit? " 

HENRY, AENKIDFA, VOL. II. 1 
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WOl, χρησαμένους, uovovovyt vto» χείλεων εξαρτησαι tov heyovtog 
τοὺς αχοιόντας, τεροσϑεις Ott χαι EVN TEVLCOY τουτέστιν AT EY (UG 
7ztQoc avtov ταις οψεσιν εἰχον, Eugen. de Bulgaris. “Ix- 
TENTI ORA TENEBANT ut, 8. 520, ‘defixi ora tenebant, explica: 
‘sie richteten aufmerksam den blick," Gossrau. "IwTENTI ORA 
TENEBANT: ergu ut solent intenti, in ipso ore apparebat intentio," 
Wagner (1861). “Ora tenere is not, as in Georg. 4. 483, 
equivalent to linguam continere, but means to hold the 
countenance in attention, as in 7. 250 (where observe the epithet 
‘defixa, and compare 6. 156), 8. 520,” Conington. "INwTENTI 
ORA TENEBANT: habebant vultus et oculos intentos, et conversos 
in Aeneam," Forbiger (1873). 
e 


"they ceissit all attanis incontinent, 


with mouthis clois and vissage taking tent." Douglas. 
"thev whisted all, with fixed face attent." Surrey. 
"they whusted all, and fixt with eios ententive did behold." 

Phaer. 

"stavan taciti, attenti, e disiosi 

d'udir già tutti." Caro. 
"taciti tutti, e eon volti bramosi 

d' udire, immoti stavansi." Alfiori. 
"still wars und jedes ohr hing an Aeneens munde." Schiller. 


"rings war alles verstummt und gespannt hielt joder das antlitz.” 
J. H. Voss. 

"each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 
when thus began the heroic guest." Conington. 
The interpretation is false, and there is not one of all this 
brilliant field of philologist truth-hunters whose horse has not 
shied and thrown him on the kerb of the deep dark well in 
whieh his vixen game so loves to lurk, and down into which, 
audax- not in iuventa but in senecta—and cheerily 
harking-in with Hermes’ and Athena's* “whoop, whoop, halloo!" 
I propose now at all risks to pursue her. Let him who has a 
taste for such adventure draw on his spatterdashes and accom- 





* This Rem. was writton for, and first published in, the Hermathena of 
Trinity Collego, Dublin. 
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one hand by Servius's own quotation, (7e0rg. 4. 483: "tenuit- 
que inhians tria Cerberus ora" [verther, surely, with Servius, 
"kept his three faces fixed," "immobilia habuit" (a picture 
bordering on the ridiculous), vor “kept his three mouths closed” 
(literally), for he has them partially open ("inhians"), as it is 
right he should have them, the mouth being always partiallv 
open whether in the passions of wonder and admiration or in 
the expectation inseparable from attentive listening, as Val. 
Flacc. 5. 469: | 


"postquam primis ἐμ αἶα dictis 
agmina, suppressumque videt jam murmur lason, 
talia miranti propius tulit orsa tyranno: " 


Shakespeare. Arig John, 4. 4: 


*T saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus, 
the whilst his iron did on the anvil cool. 
with open mouth swallowing a tarlor’s news, 
who, with his shears and measure in his hand. 
standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
had falsely thrust upou contrary feet, 
told of a many thousand warlike French 
that were embatteled and rank'd in Kent.” 


Milton, Par. Lost, 2. 3253: 


"in himself was all his state. 
more solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
on princes, when their rich retinue long 
of horses led and grooms hesmeared with gold 
daxsles the crowd and sets them all agape.” 


Sir W. Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1. 17: 


"the maiden paused, as if again 
she thought to catch the distant strain. 
with head upraised and look intent, 
and eye and car attentire bent, 
and locks flung back and d¢ps apart, 
like monument of Grecian art, 
in listening mood she seemed to stand 
the guardian naiad of the strand.” 


and Mr. Conington's "lip compressed" being a mistake not 
merely with respect τὸ Virgil 's meaning, but with respect to the 
natural phenomenon, and descriptive of the Jabifies, not οἵ. à 
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pleased and attentive listener, but of a pugilist, or the Cory- 
phaeus of a party —some Cromwell or some Gladstone— who 
throws down his bill on the table and defies vou to reject it]. 
and on the other hand bv the general use of solvere 
ora, resolvere ora, morere ora, apertre ora—all plainly opposites 
of fenere ora—to express the breaking of silence, the beginning 
to speak. Nor is direct testimony to the same effect altogether 
wanting, the passage having been thus paraphrased by Sulpicius, 
Anthol. Lat. Burm. (ed. Mever), 223. 7: 

"conticuere omnes, intentique ore loquentis 

ora tenent," 
where —^ intenti ore loquentis" expressing fully and. unmistak- 
ablv the intentness with which the hearers look the speaker in 
the face —the remaining words, viz. "ora tenent. «an hardly 
bv possibility be anything else than keep heir. mouths quiet, 
i. e. say nothing. 

Ora lenere is thus the Latin representative of the Greek 
Uroua ezeéty. equally figurative. and equally signifving to keep 
silence, as the two following examples sufficiently testifv. Eurip. 
Suppl. 2513: 

606. doct 2g atone 
200 HO, πιπουηΐε TOY. ἐμ Tors Gary Luzon, 
hye. 
Soph. Trachin, 976 ‘Senex to. Hyilus:: 


Ge. TéY'Dn, um LEN G4. 

crater odia enone. (nom on. 

Ih DUO ÓHOUTEEh. “as aye dozen 

STOUC Gor 

And the ok TENEBANT of our text ds our authors sual meodi- 
fied repetition in. the latter part. of his ver-e— whether for the 
sake of the greater impresivenez-. ero the creater ease and 
fluency of versifieation. or the de. difteuit introduction. of an 
additional thought «on this ocesston. pore 2 0r whether for all 
three purposes at once—-f the chemght s;f expressed on the 
former part con this oeeasien. oc cgi tern. Compare «wt. 
Soph. Trachin, G06 gust quoted | cshere the thought gigas 
repeated in the same fyurative form in which ts thought cos- 
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one hand by Scrvius’s own quotation, Georg. 4. 483: “tenuit- 
que inhians tria Cerberus ora" [vweither, surely, with Servius, 
*kept his three faces fixed," "immobilia habuit" (a picture 
bordering on the ridiculous), vor “kept his three mouths closed " 
(literally), for he has them partially open (^inhians"), as it is 
right he should have them, the mouth being always partially 
open whether in the passions of wonder and admiration or in 
the expectation inseparable from attentive listening, as Val. 
Flacc. 5. 469: 


"postquam primis ἡ αἶα dictis 
agmina, suppressumque videt iam murmur [ason, 
talia miranti propius tulit orsa tyranno: 


Shakespeare, A?7»9 John, 4. 4: 


“T saw a smith stand with his hammer, thus. 
the whilst his iron did on the anvil cool, 
with open mouth swallowing a tatlor’s neis, 
who, with his shears and measure in his hand, 
standing on slippers, which his nimble haste 
had falsely thrust upon contrary feet, 
told of a many thousand warlike French 
that were embatteled and rank'd in Kent.” 


Milton, Par. Lost, 5. 353: 


"in himself was all his state. 
more solemn than the tedious pomp that waits 
on princes, when their rich retinue long 
of horses led and grooms besmeared with gold 
daxxles the crowd and sets them all egape; ^ 


Sir W. Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1. 17: 


"the maiden paused, as if again 
she thought to catch the distant strain. 
with head upraised aud look intent, 
and eye and car attentire bent, 
and locks flung back and /zps apart. 
like monument of Grecian art, 
in listening mood she seemed to stand 
the guardian naiad of the strand.” 


and Mr. Conington’s "lip compressed " being a mistake not 
merely with respect to Virgil's meaning, but with respect to. the 
natural phenomenon, and descriptive of the habitus, not of a 
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pleased and attentive listener, but of a pugilist, or the Cory- 
phaeus of a party —some Cromwell or some Gladstone—who 
throws down his bill on the table and defies you to reject it], 
and on the other hand bv the general use of solrere 
ora, resolvere ora, movere ora, aperire ora—all plainly opposites 
of fenere ora—to express the breaking of silence, the beginning 
to speak. Nor is direct testimony to the same effect altogether 
wanting, the passage having been thus paraphrased by Sulpicius. 
Anthol. Lat. Burm. (ed. Mever), 223. 7: 

"eonticuere omnes, intentique ore loquentis 

ora tenent,” 
where —"intenti ure loquentis" expressing fully and unmistak- 
ably the intentness with which the hearers look the speaker in 
the face—the remaining words, viz. "ora tenent, «ean hardly 
bv possibility he anything else than keep their mouths quiet, 
l. e, say nothing. 

Ora lenere is thus the Latin representative of the Greek 
στόμα ἔχειν. equally figurative, and equally signifving to keep 
silence, as the two following examples sufficiently testify. Eurip. 
Suppl. 513: 

ou. Mouat, eye atone. 


) 
zee μὴ πιποῦυϑὲ TOP sua TOUS σοὺς hoyors 


His. 
Soph. Trachin. 976 (Senex to Hvllusi: 


Gy, TEZrOV, un χε σης 

Oey odtrny (Τοὺς ὠ 04 GOVOs. 

Dy 40 πρυπέτης. «ἀλλ aye δύκων 

orott tc GOV. 

And the og TENEBANT of our text is our authors usual modi- 
fied repetition in the latter. part of his verse— whether for the 
sake of the greater impressiveness, or the greater case and 
fluency of versification, or the less difficult introduction. of an 
additional thought (on this occasion, rvrENTI or whether for all 
three purposes at once—of the thought just expressed in the 
former part (on this occasion, coxticteke) Compare (4), 
Seph. Zrachin. 976 (just quoted), where the thought σίγα is 
repeated in the same figurative form in which the thought con- 
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TICURRE is repeated in our text (ovya, (0yE στομα: CONTICUERE, 
ORA TENEBANT). the thought dazwy being added to the repetition 
in the Greek, in the same manner as the thought INTENT! is 
added to the repetition in the Latin. (b), Eurip. Suppl. 513 (just 
quoted), where the thought ora is not only repeated in the 
same figurative form in which the thought cowTIcvERE is re- 
peated in our text (047, Ey€ GrOU&: CONTICUERE, ORA TENEBANT), 
but re-repeated and enlarged upon throughout the whole of the 
next verse. (€), Eurip. dudrom. 250: 


? . - 
tÓov, σιωπω, KUTLACCUMEL Grout, 


where the thought ociwzrc is repeated in the same figurative 
form in which the thought coNTiccERE is repeated in our text: 
Guu, ε᾽ειλαςυμαι OLOMG: CONTICUERE, ORA TENEBANT. And 
(d), Plochiri Poematium dramaticum : 


σι; κι, GLO26, Gyre Todt A«voor arout, 


where the thought ore, already repeated in atta, is re-repeated 
m the same figurative form in which the thought coxTicUERE is 
repeated in our text (otya, σίωτεα, σφιγγε roÓE Aavooy a10ua 
CONTICUERE, ORA TENEBANT), the thought λαύρον being added 
to the re-repetition in the Greek, as the thought INTENTI is 
added to the repetition in the Latin. That the repetition, so 
manifest and unmistakable in these examples, has so long es- 
caped detection in our text is owing to two causes: first, to the 
ambiguity of ora, a word equally significant of fare and of 
mouth; and, secondly, to the modification of the repetition bv 
the change of time: coNTICUERE. TENEBANT —they hare become 
silent and were holding—a change of time necessary to the full 
expression of the thought: ‘hey ceased to speak and were con- 
tinuing silent. 

Nor is a right interpretation of our text the sole fruit of a 
right understanding of the expression fenere ora. The interpre- 
tation of other passages, not only of Virgil, but of other authors 
also, is rectified at the same moment, ex. gr. (M), Aen. 11. 120: 


“ili abstupuere silentes 
comversique oculos inter se, atque ora tenebant:” 


not they stood ἐμ silent astonishment looking at each other, and 
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(plainly incapable of being understood of the face at all, and 
equally plainly nothing more than an emphatic "obtutu ora 
tenet”)] forbids us to find other meaning than keeps silence 
tn a long gaxe of admiration —gaxes long in silent admiration. 
And so, precisely, *obtutu tenet ora," Aen. v. 249: 
"talibus Ilionei dictis defixa Latinus 
obtutu /e»e! ora. soloque immobilis haeret, 
intentos volvens oculos" 
—the very passage which has been put forward as demonstrative 
that the expression ora tencre signifies fo hold the face fixed—is not 
holds lus face fired in a gaxe, rolling his eyes intenily, but (as suffi- 
ciently shown by the examples just now commented upon, viz.: 
Val. Flacc. 4. 322, and Stat. Theb. 1. 490) holds his mouth fixed 
in a. gae, rolling his eyes intently, i. e, gaxes with fixed and 
selent mouth, and rolling eyes intent. Or, if to any one those 
examples be unsatisfactory. let him compare Stat. T'heb. 11. 49: 
"stabat in Argolicae ferrato margine turris 
egregius lituo dextri Mavortis Enipeus 
hortator. sed nunc miseris dabat utile signum, 
suadebatque fugam, et tutos in castra receptus; 
cum subitum obliquo descendit ab aere vulnus, 
urgentisque sonum laeva manus aure retenta est 
sicut erat; fugit in vacuas iam in spiritus auras, 
iam gelida ora tacent, carmen tuba sola peregit," 
where there is no ambiguity, and no matter in which of its three 
senses—?oulh, face, head —' ora" be understood, not fixedness 
of feature but only s?le»ce can by any possibility be meant; just 
as not fizeduess of feature, but only s?lence, profound silence can 
by any possibility be meant in the exact Ovidian parallel, I 
might almost say repetition, of our text, er Ponto, 2. 5. 47: 
“cum tu desisti, mortaliaque ora quierunt, 
clausaque non longa conticuere mora," 
where “conticuere” is the modified repetition (variation) of the 
theme “ora quierunt," as the oRA TENEBANT of our text is the 
modified repetition (variation) of the theme conTICUERE; and 
where to the variation are added the thoughts "clausa" and 
“non longa mora" in the same way as to the variation in our 
text is added the thought INTENTI, 
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silence. Some of these pictures, viz, Aen. 11. 120; 8. 520; 
7. 249, will be found cited above: another is Aen. 6. 469: 


*ila solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat, 
nec magis incepto vultum sermone movetur 
quam si dura silex aut stet Marpesia cautes." 


Compare also Ovid, Met. 13. 538: 


. . "obmutuit illa dolore, 
et pariter vocem lacrymasque introrsus obortas 
devorat ipse dolor, duroque simillima saxo 
torpet." 


Ibid. 6. 301: 
"orba resedit 
exanimes inter natos natasque virumque, 
diriguitque malis. nullos movet aura capillos. 
in vultu color est sine sanguine. lumina moestis 
stant immota genis. nihil est in imagine vivi. 
ipsa quoque interius cum duro lingua palato 
congelat, et venae desistunt posse moveri. 
nec flecti cervix, nec brachia reddere gestus, 
nec pes ire potest: intra quoque viscera saxum est." 


Philemon, Fragm. 16 (Anthol. Pal.): 


Fyo ài9or utr την" Neopyr, uc τοὺς ϑέοι"ς, 
οὐδέποτ᾽ ἐπεισϑην, οὐδὲ νυν zttiad$naouct 

ὡς TOUT ἐγένετ ανϑρωπος" ὑπὸ δὲ των xaxov 
των συμπεσοντων TOU Te σιυμβαντος πέιϑοι'ς 
οὐδὲν λαλησαι δυναμένη προς ovdev« 
προσηγορειϑὴ duc τὸ μὴ φωνεῖν Aoc. 


Paul. Silentiar., Anthol. Pal. 7. 588: 


«Ἰάμοχαρις μοίρης Avuatny υὑπεέδυσατο any 
qév τὸ χαλὸν μοισης peogiror ηἡρέμεει. 
In this last, however, the quiet, rest, or stirring no more, which 
accompanies and completes the silence of the musician, is not 
the musician's own, but his instrument's. 

CowricUERE. “Conticuerunt, non tacuerunt, quia omnes," 
La Cerda. That coNricvERE expresses not that they were .all 
silent logether, but that the silence of one and all (of the omnes) 
was deep and perfect, appears firstly, from "conticuit" being 
the very word used (4), in the last verse of the third book to 
express the silence of Aeneas—of Aeneas singly and alone: 
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Strong in itself, and no *mátter where placed, ConTICUERE is 
doubly strong owing to its position before. not after, its nomi- 
native: still stronger owing to its position, first word in the verse; 
and stronger still, owing to the verse in which it is first word 
being first verse of the book. 

Ixtentr. Not, with Conington and the commentators gener- 
ally *to be taken adverbially and as part of the predicate," but 
to be taken adjectively and as equivalent to a predicate: 7»fenf, 
i. e, being intent: the whole company ceased talking, and being 
intent awas silent, exactly equivalent to was intent and silent, 
INTENTI being as thoroughly in form and more thoroughly in 
sense an adjective than was ever any one of Horace’s four un- 
questioned and unquestionable adjectives, "invidus." "iracun- 
dus.” "iners" and “vinosus.” Settled the grammar, what is 
the meaning of the term? Of course, ?nfent, Germ. gespannt; 
both of them, terms expressive of a state intermediate between 
the state expressed bv lentus and that expressed bv gnavus 
or sedulus: that intermediate state between slack and full- 
drawn, which a harper, speaking of his harp, might designate 
by the term strung; that intermediate state between remiss and 
excited, in which, according to Roman historians. Roman sol- 
diers, prepared and on the qué rive, used to await the enemy; Liv. 
30. 10: * Parati atque intenti hostium adventum opperiebantur." 
Except for this word, it might have been supposed that Aeneas 
took advantage of a hush or lull in the eonversation —a moment 
of accidental silence—to begin his story. This word, informing 
us that when Aeneas began, the minds of the company were 
already in a fitting state to hear, prevents the mistake. ΑἹ] 
present had heard the queen's eommand, and perceiving it was 
about to be obeved. had become silent and — not attenti, for, no 
word having vet boen spoken, there was as vet nothing to attend 
to, nothing to justifv an ad, but — ixTENTI, intent, sfrang, if I 
may so say. uot to make, but to hear, the music. 
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INDE 





This word and the change from perfect to imperfect in the pre- 
ceding verse point out the precise time when Aeneas began to 
speak, viz., after the company had ceased talking, and while they 
were silent and on the qw? vive. Had cum been used, as it 
might have been used by an inferior writer endeavouring to ex- 
press the thought which Virgil has expressed by npr, the mean- 
ing might have been supposed to be that it was onlv «he» Aeneas 
began his narrative the company ceased to talk and became 
silent and intent. IxpE makes [say rather should make, for have 


we not 
“all were attentive to the godlike man, 


. when from his lofty couch he thus began," 


and 
“each eye was fixed, each lip compressed, 


when thus began the heroic guest" ?]: 


such misapprehension impossible: a// hare entirely ceased to talk, 
and aere continuing silent aud intent; tspE (then —thereafter— 
next) TORO PATER AENEAS SIC ORSUS AB ALTO. 


INFANDUM — QUIS 





VAR. LECT. 
[ peenet.) votonEN. TROIANAS . . . FUT—ytts ΠῚ Haeckerm. (Muetzel, 1852); 
Ladewig. 
[ penet.] vororem, [or:] TRolANAS . . . FUT. οὔ» ΠῚ All editors previous to 
the appearance of Haeckermann’s observations in Muetzel's Zeitschr.; 
. Wagner (1841), Lect. Virg. and Praest... the former containing the 
authors very weak defence of the ancient punctuation. 


[ pciet.] boLoReM. TROIANAS . . . FU, QUIS. {Π| Haupt; Ribbeck. 
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3—5. 


INFANDUM REGINA IUBES RENOVARE DOLOREM 
TROIANAS UT OPES ET LAMENTABILE REGNUM 
ERUERINT DANAI 


Haeckermann (Muetzel's Zeitschrift) separates TRoIANAS, &c., from 
the preceding by a period placed at poLoREM, and Ribbeck has 
followed the example—a bad example, as I think. No doubt 
it may be urged in favour of his view that Aeneas's proem, 
thus confined to a single verse, becomes more emphatic, more 
modest, more graceful, and more touching; and the woes and 
fall of Troy — beginning a new sentence and a new line, and 
in the objective case, preceding the tears of the Myrmidons 
and Ulvsses' soldiery— occupy a more dignified position than 
tacked to the tail of Aeneas's grief. Compare Silius's imitation, 
2. 650 (of the fall of Saguntum): 

"quis diros urbis casus, laudandaque monstra, 

et fidei poenas, et tristia fata piorum 

temperet evolvens lacrymis? vix Punica fletu 

cessassent castra, ac miserescere nescius hostis," 
where the tears and their object occupy the same relative posi- 
tion as, according to Haeckermann's punctuation, they occupy 
in our text. But I strongly incline to the other punctuation 
given in the Var. Lect. above, (1), on account of the monotony 
of three successive verses terminated each by a period. ($8), be- 
cause three successive verses terminated each by a period are, 
when first verses of a book, worse than monotonous; disappoint 
the reader impatient to get on; make him feel as if he had 
stumbled three times on the threshold, or as if the door had 
been shut three times in his face. (8), because at 9. 66, where 
see Rem., “dolor” followed by “qua temptat ratione aditus" 
affords a very exact parallel for poroRkw followed by vT ERUE- 
RINT DANAI TROIANAS OPES, not to speak of the so similar struc- 
ture, 2. 120: 
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dam memoratu hebetis iumenti gulam" (not, surely, ineffable to 
be told, but herrible to be told]. | | 
The Greeks—always so much less precise in their language 
than the Romans —seem to have used their eggytog and αφατος 
in both senses, in that of éneffabilis no less than in that of 
infandus.: Compare Soph. Antig. 555 (ed. Brunck): - 
ANT. σὺ μὲν γὰρ tov Cqv. ἐγὼ de, χατϑανειν. 
Ism. αλλ᾽ οὐχ ἐπ᾿ κρρητοις ye τοῖς ἐμοῖς λογοις 


(where ἀρρητος is simply wnfold, unsaid). Soph. Ajax, 773: 
ror’ cvtigever δέενον κρρητον T. ἔπος. 


Soph. Oed. R. 464: ager ἀρρητων φονιοις τελεσαντα χερσιν 
(in both which last instances agentog is ?nfandous) Eurip. 
Hec. 705: 


«0Qnt , κ«νωνομαστα, ϑκαυματων πέρα, 
> 
ovy οσια T, oud κνεχτα 


(where it does not clearly appear in which of the two senses 
the word is used). Eurip. Jon, 782: 
πως Qno; «qa TOV KYETOV (ναυδητὸν 
Àoyov ἐμοι ϑροεῖις. 
[quid ais? infandam infandam inauditam 
rem mihi narras]. | 


Soph. Ged. R. 1313: 


40 OXOTOU 
νέφος ἐμον «7 0TQOZO», ἐπεπλομένον (If. TOV 
«deparov TE x«i δυσουριίστον. 


Soph. Oed. C. 1462: 


δὲ uela μέγας ἐρείπεται 
xtu;ztog, od. «q.«ros 
Atopodos 
—in which three last places ayatog is no less ambiguous. 
There are other Greek equivalents for infandus. (8), A less 
ambiguous one than either ἀρρητος or aqacoc is ἀσεορρητος (forbid- 
den, renounced, therefore, to be regarded with horror), as Aristaen. 
1.16: ἔρωτι περιτεεσων ἀαττορρητω, zat euavtov epaaxov arco- 
ρων. (8), Another is δυσωνιμος, as Apollon. Rhod. 2. 258 
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(Phineus assuring Jason that the gods will not be displeased at 
his expelling the Harpies): 
(Gro δὲ δυσωνυμος, ἢ u tÀ«ytv, χηρ, 
x«i tod ἐπ᾿ oq 9«Àutcr “Amor rtq os, Ot o (IL EVEOUEV 
G«tuoves, οὐ μηδ᾽ wde ϑάνοντι πὲρ &vutvtorev, 
ως οὐτις ϑεοϑὲν χολος ἐσσεέτει εινε χ᾽ (C0Ws'Ns. 
(8), Also δισφραδης, ατεοφρας, and óvoqquoc, as Eurip. Hec. 
193 (ed. Porson), (Hecuba to Polyxena): 
«vdo, παι, dvaq nuovs qeu, 
«y;tàÀovg -toytiwy δοξαι 
wnygo Tas σας 72606 μοι ψυχάς. 
And, finally, (4), another is (for the Greek language is as end- 
lessly rich and various as it is little precise) ovAoueros, as Hom. 
Od. 11. 407: 
«AÀa μοι 4ii090,;, τευξας Favarov τὰ μορον T£, 
ἐχτὰ Guy ουλομενη cioyw, οἰχονδὲ χαλεέσσας, 
δειπνισσας, 
with which compare Virgil, Aen. 11. 266: 
“ipse Mycenaeus magnorum ductor Achivum 
coniugis infandae prima inter lumina dextra 
oppetiit; devictam Asiam subsedit adulter," 
where our author himself has verv plainly selected infandus 
as the most fitting representative of the ovAouerog of hw proto- 
type, thus furnishing the hint—not, so far as I know, yet taken 
by any Latin translator of the Iliad—to translate the ovdouerqy 
of the second verse of that poem, not bv perniciosam, but 
precisely by infandam. 

The secondary meaning of infandus, viz., horrible, abomin - 
able, follows the word into the English, as Howell: “This /»- 
fandous custom of swearing, I observe, reigns in England lately, 
more than anywhere else." 


HENRY, AENKIDEA, VOL. II. 9 
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ὅ--Ο. 


QUAEQUE IPSE MISERRIMA VIDI 
ET QUORUM PARS MAGNA FUI 


QuaEQUE is epexegetic and limitative; the meaning of Aeneas 
being, not that he will describe the taking of Troy and the 
miseries he had himself witnessed, but that he will describe so 
much of the taking of Troy and its miseries «s he had himself 
witnessed. 

The view thus suggested by the grammatical structure of the 
introductory sentence is contirmed by the narrative itself; for 
Aeneas, having briefly mentioned the building of the wooden 
horse and the concealment of the Grecian navy at Tenedos, 
immediately proceeds to say that he was one of those who 
issued out of the gates rejoicing, as soon as the news of the 
departure of the Greeks was bruited abroad: that he saw the 
horse, and was present at the argument respecting what should 
be done with it: that he saw Laocoon fling his spear against it, 
and heard it sound hollow: that his attention was drawn off bx 
the sudden appearance of Sinon. of the whole of whose story he 
was an ear-witness; that he was one of those who agreed to 
spare Sinon's life: that he saw the two serpents come across the 
sea, and destrov Laocoon and his two sons: that he assisted to 
break down the wall in order to admit the horse into the city ; 
that Hector appeared to him in a dream, and informed him that 
the city was on fire and could not be saved— advised him to fly, 
and committed the Penates to his charge: that on awaking 
he saw, from the roof of the house, the city in flames; that, 
flying to arms, he met Pantheus, the priest of Apollo, escaping 
from the citadel, with his gods' images and the other sacred 
objects of his religion: that Pantheus informed him that armed 
men were pouring out of the horse, that Sinon was a traitor and 
had fired the citv, and that the whole Grecian army was enter- 
ing at the gates; that he united himself with a few friends 
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to the place where he had concealed his father and son and 
domestics, and found there a great number of fugitives from the 
burning city, collected and prepared to share his fortunes; and 
that with them and his father and son he bade adieu for ever 
to Troy, and made good his retreat to the mountains. 

Nothing can be plainer than that this is a mere personal nar- 
rative of one of the principal sufferers; every circumstance re- 
lated, with the single exception of the concealment of the Gre- 
cian fleet at Tenedos, having been witnessed by the relator, or 
heard by him on the spot from Pantheus or Sinon. This is, I 
think, a sufficient answer to those critics who have objected to 
Virgil’s account of the taking of Troy, that it is by no means a 
full, complete, and strategical account of the taking of a great 
city; that many circumstances which may be supposed to have 
happened, and which indeed must have happened on such an 
occasion, have been either wholly omitted or left unexplained; 
and that, in short, Virgil in his second book of the Aeneid has 
evinced his infinite inferiority in strategical science to his great 
prototype and master, Homer. Many such objections have been 
urged from time to time by various critics: and, amongst others, 
bv a celebrated personage whose opinion on any matter connected 
with military tactics must be received with the greatest defer- 
ence—I mean the Emperor Napoleon, whose observations on 
this subject are to be found in a volume published after his death 
under the following title: “Précis des Guerres de César, par 
Napoléon, écrit par M. Marchand, à l'ile Sainte-Héléne, sous la 
dictée de l'Empereur, suivi de plusieurs fragmens inédits": 
Paris, 1836; 1 vol. 8vo. 

It is not mv intention to enter into a detailed examination 
or refutation of all Napoleon's objections (although I shall pro- 
bablv in the course of these Remarks have occasion to refer 
specially to more than one of them), but simply to state that 
the whole of his critique is founded on the assumption that 
Virgil intended to give, or ought to have given, such a full 
and complete account of the taking of Troy as was given by 
Homer of the operations before its walls— such an account as 
might have been given by a historian, or laid before a directory 
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frustra (lumina. nam teneras arcebant vineula palmas)’? - that 
of Neoptolemus blazing in burnished brass, “qualis ubi in 
lucem coluber"?—or Hecuba and her daughters flving to the 
sheltering altar. "praecipites atra ceu tempestate columbae "? 
—or the good old king, cased in the long-unused armour, and 
slipping and slain in his Polites’ blood?—or Venus staying 
her son's hand, lifted in veugeance against the fatal spring of 
all these sorrows?-—or tbe innoxious flame which, playing about 
the temples of Iulus, foreshowed him the father of a line of 
kings?— or the "ter frustra comprensa imago" of the for ever 
lost Creusa? Which of all these passages should have been 
omitted, to make room for the additional matter required bv 
the imperial critic? What reader will consent to give up one, 
even one, of these most precious pearls, these conspicuous stars 
in, perhaps, the most brilliant eoronet that ever graced a poet's 
brow?’ And even if the reader's assent were gained, if he were 
content with less of Aeneas and more of the other Homeric 
Trojans, with less of the romance and more of the art of war, 
would such an account have been equally interesting to the 
assembled guests and the love-caught queen? How coldly 
would a story in which Aeneas played a subordinate part have 
fallen upon Dido's ear? How would not her thought have 
wandered frum the thing told to the teller? There was but 
one way to guard against the double danger that Dido would 
forget the story in thinking of Aeneas, and that the reader 
would forget Aeneas in thinking of the story; and Virgil adopted 
that way. He made Aeneas speak of himself— QUAEQUE IPSE 
MISERRIMA VIDI, ET QUORUM PARS MAGNA FUl With what effect 
he spoke, we learn in the beginning of the fourth book 
(haerent infixi pectore vultus verbaque"), and Dido herself 
testifies—"heu, quibus ille iactatus fatis! quae bella exhausta 
canebat!" Or, applving the words of another great master of 
the human heart (Shakespeare. Othello, 1. 3): 


"his story being done, 
she gave him for his pains ἃ world of sighs: 
she swore—in faith. ‘twas strange, ‘twas passing strange. 
‘twas pitiful, ‘twas wondrous pitiful, 
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6—9. 


QUIS TALIA FANDO 
MYRMIDONUM DOLOPUMVE AUT DURI MILES ULIXI 
TEMPERET A LACRYMIS ET IAM NOX HUMIDA CAELO 
PRAECIPITAT 


QUIS TALIA FANDO . . . TEMPERET A LACRYMIS? Compare Eurip. 
Fragm. ex Aeolo, 23: 


τις ὦ χλιὼν trevd οὐχ av ἐχβείλοι ‘duxor; 
Eurip., Hee. 296 (ed. Porson): 


τις EGTLY οὕτω στέρρος ἰνϑρωπου Qq.UOLUG, 
ptis jouw Gr zat μάχρων οδιρματων 
“λιουσί ϑοηνοὺς, ovx av exdeákot d«xov; 


Eurip, Jph. tn Aul. 791 (ed. Fix): 


τις “OR μ᾽ εὐπλοχαμοι'ς xouttg 
ouuc δαχρυοὲν revvons 
πατρίδος ολλυμενεις (πολωτιεξι 
di« σε, tar xvxvov dokiyauyeros γόνον; 
Jacoponus, Sequentia de septem doloribus Mariae | Virginis 
("Stabat mater dolorosa "): 
"quis est homo qui non fleret 
matrem Christi si videret 
in tanto supplicio? 
quis non posset contristari, 
piam matrem contemplari 
dolentem cum filio?" 
Metast., Ciro, 1. 6: 
"chi potrebbe a que detti 
#mperarst dal pianto?" 
Also Sil. 2. 650, quoted in Rem. on 2. 3. 

Dum vuitxt. Stubborn, hardened, and so indomitable. 
Compare 4. 247: “Duri Atlantis,” and 3. 94: "Dardanidae 
duri." 

Er 1AM NOX HUMIDA CAELO PRAECIPITAT. “Nox descendit 
in oceanum, quasi cursu per medium caelum ab occidente ad 
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13. 


INCIPIAM. 


Not J ll begin, but I «ill undertake, or take in hand; first, 
because although it might, strictly speaking, be quite correct for 
Virgil--having just stated (verse 2) that Aeneas began to speak 
(orsus) with the words INFANDUM REGINA IUBES, &c.—to cause 
Aeneas almost instantlv afterwards to say that he began his story 
with the words FRactTf BELLO, &c. vet it would be highly un- 
poetical, and evince a barrenness of thought and expression quite 
foreign to Virgil. flecomdiy, because it is evidently the in- 
tention of Aeneas not merely to begin, but briefly to tell the 
whole s'orv, as it is no less evidently the intention of Pliny, where 
he writes to Tacitus in the very words of Aeneas, "quanquam 
animus meminisse horret, incipiam." not merely to begin, but to 
give a complete account from beginning to end of what he him- 
self saw and suffered in the eruption of Vesuvius. Thirdly, 
because the very word begin involves the idea of a long story, 
and thus, however true in point of fact, contradiets the intention 
expressed by BREVITER (verse 11). 

I, therefore, understand inctpiam to be here used (as in Aen. 
10. 876) in its primary and etymological meaning of undertaking, 
taking in hand (in-capio); so understood, it harmonises with orsus, 
with Aeneas’s intention of telling the whole story, with BREVITER, 
and with the immediately preceding words, QUANQUAM ANIMUS 
MEMINISSE HORRET, ἄς, Compare Lucr. 1. 50: “ Disserere inci- 
piam" [not begin or commence, but undertake, take in hand, 
attempt, to discuss]. Also Tibull. 4. 1. 1: 

"quanquam me cognita virtus 


terret, at infirmae nequeant subsistere vires, 
incipiam tamen ;" 


and Hor. Sat. 1. 1. 92: 


"denique sit finis quaerendi; quoque habeas plus. 
pauperiem metuas minus, ei finire laborem 
incipias, parto quod avebas" 
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[in which latter passage the difficulty pointed out bv Mr. John 
Murray (“Original views of passages in the life and writings of 
the Poet-philosopher of Venusia:" Dublin, 1851) in the expres- 
sion "incipias finire laborem parto "-—hitherto somewhat ab- 
surdly understood to mean: “begin to end your labour now 
that vou have gained your object"—is to be got rid of not by 
interpreting "finire" and "parto" in the manner proposed by 
Mr. Murray, but simply and at once by restricting "incipias" to 
its genuine and legitimate sense of setting about, taking an 
hand]. Compare also Virgil himself, 4e». 6. 493: 


" (nceptus clamor frustratur hiantes " 


[not, degzns with a shout and ends with a squeak, but affempt- 
tng to shout, they only squeak]. Fel. 5. 10: 
Me. "incipe, Mopse prior, si quos aut Phyllidis ignes 
aut Alconis habes laudes aut iurgia Codri. 
incipe; pascentes servabit Tityrus haedos. 
Mo. immo haec, in viridi nuper quae cortice fagi 
carmina descripsi et modulans alterna notavi, 
experiar 
(where we have not only incipere in the sense of undertake, 
but experiri used as a variation of or equivalent for incipere). 
Tacit. Annal. 13. 15: "Britannico iussit exsurgeret, progres- 
susque in medium, cantum aliquem ?nciperet" [take an hand 
some song, undertake some song). Also Ter. Andr. 1. 3. 13: 


, 


"nam inceptio est amentium, haud amantium; ' 
and Id. τὦ. 5. 1. 17: 
"nuptiarum gratia haec sunt ficta atque /ncepfa. omnia; 


and 3. 2. 12: 


"itane tandem idoneus 
tibi videor esse quem tam aperte fallere /neipras. dolis? 7 


Val. Flacc. 6. 123: 


"namque ubi iam viresque aliae, notosque refutat 
arcus, et /nceptiix iam lancea temnit heriles, 
magnanimis mos ductus avis, haud segnia mortis 
jura pati." 
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Coripp. Johann. 3. 52: 


"praecipitur placidis Liberatus dicere verbis. 
paruit ille celer, plena sic voce locutus: 

‘Vitor, summe ducum, caussas narrare malorum 
et iussis parere tuis. dum dicere fento, 

flamma nocens surgit, gelidus praecordia sanguis 
turbat, et attentae vix prodit fabula linguae.'" 


And, finally, Hom. Jl. 3. 99 (Menelaus speaking): 


. | €t&& x«xec πολλιι πέποσϑε, 
besex ἐμῆς &pidoc, x«& “λεξανδροι! evex «py ne 
(where ἀρχῆς is ?nceptt, in the sense of undertaking). 

Almost exactly corresponding to orsus . . . 1NCIPIAM in the 
passage before us is “adorta . . . orsa," Aen. 7. 386. 

That our own English begén had originally and primarily a 
similar signification, and meant not to commence, but to wnder- 
lake, appears both from its German origin (viz, "beginnen," 
to undertake, as Schiller, Die Piccolom. 1. 3: 

"er würde freiheit mir und leben kosten, 
und sein verwegenes beginnen nur 
beschleunigen ’’), 
and from the use made of the term, not only by the earliest 
English writers (as Robert of Gloucester: 


"that Eneas bigan hys ofspring to Lumbardie first bring"), 


but by Milton, no mean part of the excellence of whose poetry 
consists in the frequent employment of ordinary and current 
terms in primitive and obsolete, and therefore extraordinary 
meanings: see Sams. Agonist. 274: 
"if he aught begin, 
how frequent to desert him, and at last 
to heap ingratitude on worthiest deeds!” 

Ixcipiam---first word of the verse to which it belongs, sepa- 
rated from the remainder of the verse by a complete pause, and 
constituting alone and by itself the apodosis referred to by the 
whole of the long preceding protasis st . . . REFUGIT—is in the 
highest degree emphatic. See Rem. on 2. 246. 
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13-17. 


FRACTI BELLO FATISQUE REPULSI 
DUCTORES DANAUM TOT IAM LABENTIBUS ANNIS 
INSTAR MONTIS EQUUM DIVINA PALLADIS ARTE 
AEDIFICANT SECTAQUE INTEXUNT ABIETE COSTAS 
VOTUM PRO REDITU SIMULANT EA FAMA VAGATUR 


FRACTI BELLO FATISQUE REPULSI. ‘‘Cum verba FaTIS REPULSI alio 
modo idem quod FRaCTI BELLO exprimere apertum sit, quin 
intelligendae sint calamitates ac clades belli quibus fatigati 
Danai tandem ad dolum confugerunt, dubium non est," Dietsch 
(Theolog., p. 21). This is not the meaning. Faris nEPULSI does 
not express in different terms the thought expressed by rRacrtI 
BELLO (in other words, is not a variation of a theme), but ex- 
presses the totally different, independent, and additional thought 
that the repulses which the Greeks received before Troy were 
the work of the fates: that the ill-success of the Greeks was 
not owing to want of skill, or bravery, or strength, but to the 
supreme ordinance of the fates. 
Faris REPUISI, ἃ metonymy of the same kind as (δ. 709) 


"quo fata trahunt retrahuntque, sequamur," 
and (5. 22) 
"superat quoniam fortuna, sequamur." 


ToT IAM LABENTIBUS ANNIS. The translators refer LABENTIBUS 
to the dim and faded past, instead of the vivid and continuing 
present; for instance, Surrey: 


“all irked with the war, 
wherein they wasted had so many years,” 


Phaer: 


‘whan all in vaine so many yeeres had past;" 


and Alfieri: 


. *da molti anni indarno 
stringevan Troja i condottier de Greci." 


Yet the present and continuing force of LaABENTIBUS is doubly 
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evident; because the verb /abor expresses a continuing action, 
and the present participle a continuing time. It is this con- 
tinuing sense (observed by Wagner, Qwaest. Virg. 29. 1) which 
constitutes the poetical beauty of the passage before us, as well 
as of Horace's exquisite 


"eheu, fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
labuntur anni." 


Drvden, according to his custom, blinks the meaning altogether. 
INstaR MONTIS EQUUM. Even in more modern times, cities 
have been sometimes taken by a similar artifice; for instance, 
Breda in Holland, in the year 1590, by means of soldiers con- 
cealed under turf in a turf-boat, and so introduced into the 
city; and Luna in Italy, by means of soldiers performing the 
part of mourners, priests, &c., at the pretended funeral of Hast- 
ing. Compare Wace, Homan de Hou, 687 (ed. Pluquet): 


*]i mestre cler cante l'office, 


li Eveske canta la messe, 
des Paenz fu la turbe espesse." 

Divisa. PALLADIS aRTE. The commentators make Pallas a 
party in the Grecian stratagem. an accomplice of Epeus and 
Sinon. “PaLLADIS ARTE, tzeodquoorryot,’ Heyne, quoting Od. 
8. 493: tov Ezcetog excorjoev ovv. “49ϑηνη. “Pallas fabros in ex- 
struendo equo consilio suo et praeceptis adiuvit," Forbiger, 
quoting, along with the same passage of the Odyssey, Eurip. 
Troad. 9: 


o yao Πακρνάσεος 
doxeve; Entto; unyevetae Maiieados 
> 
6jXUUOV ENJOY τευχέων συναᾳρμοσίις 


πυργὼν ἐπέμινεν ἐντὸς, ολέϑόίον dos. 
“Divina, ergo non sua, sed ea quam dea Pallas iis monstra- 
verat," Wagner (1861), quoting, along with the same passage 
of the Odvssev. 7l. 15. 70: | 


2 
ty ΟΧ «χίίοι 
ἴλεον" «πὸ ἕλοιεν ϑηνίης duc βουλάς. 


Nothing could be further from the meaning of Virgil. 
Pallas has nothing whatsoever to do with the building of the 
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art, the art invented and patronized by Pallas, with which the 
chiefs of the Danai build the horse). (c) Aen. 9. 303: 
. " ensem 

auratum, wira quem fecerat arte Lycaon 

Gnosius " 
(where it is with *mira arte," wonderful art, Gnosian Lycaon 
had made the sword; exactly as in our text it is with Divina 
(PALLADIS) ARTE, divine (superexcellent: see below) art (Palla- 
dian), the puctorEs DANAUM build the horse). (d), Juv. 14. 34: 

"quibus arte benigna 

et meliore luto finxit praecordia Titan 
(where it is with benign art Titan moulds the "praecordia," 
exactly as it is with divine (superexcellent) art (Palladian) the 
DUCTORES DANAUM build the horse). (e), Tibull. 1. 3. 47: 


. "nec ensem 
immiti saevus duxerat arte faber." 


And (f), Mart. τ. δῦ: 


“astra polumque tua cepisti mente, Rabiri; 
Parrhasiam »(/ra qui struis «rfe domum." 

What, then? are the expressions Palladia ars and ars 
Palladis always and evervwhere Palladian art used not by 
Pallas but by somebody else—here bv the chiefs of the Danai, 
there by the women of Tomi, elsewhere by some other agent? 
Far from it. On the contrary, those expressions— occurring, as 
they occasionally occur, where there is no agent by whom 
Palladian art can be used—are to be understood not as sighi- 
fying art invented and patronized bv Pallas, but as signifving 
art used on the particular occasion by Pallas herself, er. gr. 
Mart. 6. 13: 


"quis te Phidiaco formatam, Iulia, caelo, 
vel quis Palladiae non putet artis opus?" 


Stat. Suv. J. 1. 5 (to the equestrian statue of Domitian): 


“an te Palladtae talem, Germanice, nobis 
effinxere manus?" 


—the Palladian art (art of Pallas) of the former of which pas- 
sages is as nearly as possible the Palladian hands (hands of 
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(7) the καλεσσαμενὴ ezevcAAevo Τριτογενειη of Orpheus, Argon. 
65: 


x«t oe χαλεσσάμενὴη [Juno] ἐπετελλετο Τριτογενειη, 
XL οὐ φηγέίνεην 7tQUTOV TEXTHVETO Vie, 

ἢ x«t un” ειλατινοις ἐρέτμοις chives βενϑὴ 
πρωτὴ υὑπεξεπερησε" 


and (8) the /495»a εἐνηρμοσεν of Apollodorus, 1. 9: xaza δὲ τὴν 
σερωραν ενηρμοσεν ϑηνα φωνὴηεν φηγου τῆς Awdwridog ξυλον, 
forbid us to understand the Argo of those authors to have 
been built without the personal presence and co-operation of 
the same goddess. 

But, it will be said, this is to ignore Homer, who informs 
us, Od. 8. 493 (quoted above), that the horse was made bv 
Epeus σὺν “ϑηνη; and Homer is not to be ignored in the dis- 
eussion of a Virgilian passage which treats of a subject already 
treated of by Homer. True: but however excellent a guide 
Homer may be to the meaning of Virgil's words in a case in 
which those words allow such meaning to be put on them and 
present no better of their own, Homer's guidance is none at all, 
or worse than none, in a case in which Virgil's words not only 
do not allow the Homeric meaning to be put on them, but, well 
considered, present a meaning more appropriate in the mouth 
of Virgil than the Homeric meaning had been—the very case 
we are considering, in which not omly does PALLADIS ARTE, 
according to the use of the expression elsewhere (see above), not 
allow itself to be interpreted as it has been interpreted by 
various commentators —all ‘taking their cue from the Homeric 
σιν ϑηνη, either υὑπεοϑημοσυνησι (Παλλαδος), or "consilio et 
praeceptis (Palladis)," or "ea [arte] quam dea Pallas iis 
monstraverat,” but δὴν of these meanings had been as little 
proper in the mouth of Virgil —writing for the highly cultivated, 
little romantic, almost sceptical, age and court of Augustus—as 
it was proper in the mouth of Homer, writing for an age so 
much less cultivated, more simple, and more ignorant. And 
Virgil—in not copying the Homeric myth to the uttermost let- 
ter, in bearing in mind the Horatian “nec deus intersit" and 
representing the horse as built by the chiefs of the Danai, not 
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so true in the individual: “Help yourself and God will help 
you." 

Divisa. The meaning of PALLADIS ARTE remains the same 
whether we understand pivixa literally or figuratively; whether 
as meaning d?réne, Seog, in the sense of derived from a god, 
as Georg. 4. 220: 


"esse apibus partem d?r?nae mentis et haustus 
aetherios, ' 


or as meaning divine, ϑειος, in the sense of supremely excellent, 
as Cie. Philipp. 12: "Ipsa illa Martia, caelestis et devzna legio, 
hoc nuntio languescet et mollietur." Compare the application 
by Cieero, de Nat. Deor. (ed. Lambin.), p. 227, of the same 
term in the same sense to the cognate and similarly wonderful 
piece of workmanship, the Argo: "Atque ille apud Attium pas- 
tor, qui navem nunquam ante vidisset, ut procul dévnum et 
novum vehiculum Argonautarum e monte conspexit, primo 
admirans et perterritus hoc modo loquitur." Pallas, therefore, 
unless 1 greatly err, is no more personally present and helping 
here in the building of the wooden horse by the chiefs of the 
Danai pIvINA PaLLADIS ARTE, than Phoebus is present and 
helping in the curing uf the sick by physicians “Phoebea arte," 
Ovid, Fust. 3. 827: 
"Phoebea morbos qui pellitis arte." 


Grave, however, as are these mistakes of modern com- 
mentators concerning our author's meaning in this place, 
the mistakes of the ancient commentators are graver still, 
Servius (ed. Lion) doubting whether arte (joined though it 
be with the highest term of praise it was possible to bestow) 
is not to be understood in its bad sense, viz. of dolo [“aut 
ingeniose aut dolose; ac si diceret 'consilio iratae deae, quae 
fuit inimica Troianis '"]; and Donatus (proh, pudor!) sepa- 
rating PALLADIS from ARTE and connecting it with Equum: 
"Ecce in bellum factum [lege “in bello fracti"] verterunt se 
ad insidias, ut desperatam in aperto Marte victoriam admini- 
culo fraudis obtinere potuissent. Proinde ad ixsTAR MONTIS 
EQUUM  PALLADIS  AEDIFICANT, ef DIVINA ARTE COSTAS eius IN- 
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TEXUNT. Cur autem Palladis nomine aedificatus sit, datur 
color quo possent homines ab insidiarum suspicione transduci ἡ: 
a perverse interpretation, by whomsoever made—for it could 
hardly have been made by Donatus— and unparalleled in the 
long chronicle of perverse interpretations, unless, indeed, by our 
own Pope, of Homer's (Jl. 19. 126): 


eviuxe δ᾽ εἰλ Atny xtqtÀng Àutegonioxeuoto, 


bv 


“from his ambrosial head, where perched she sate, 
he snatched the fury-goddess of debate." 


AEDIFICANT, theme; SECTAQUE INTEXUNT ABIETE COSTAS, Variation : 
in other words, not two different acts are described, but only 
one, viz, the building of the horse; which, described as usual 
first in general terms (aEDIFICANT), is then described in particular 
(SECTAQUE INTEXUNT ABIETE COSTAS) — Heyne therefore is right, 
and Turnebus wrong. 

SECTAQUE INTEXUNT ABIETE COSTAS. It is a different tree in 
the almost repeated description, verse 112: 


. “cum iam hic trabibus contextus acernis 
staret equus." 


Costas. Not, by synecdoche, the sides, but literally the ribs 
of the horse, those strong timbers which we may suppose to have 
extended in an arched form transversely from the longitudinal 
spine, so as to surround the interior cavity and support the outer 
boarding; such timbers as in the ship are called “statumina” 
(Turnebus), Ital. costole, Fr. les rarangues, Engl. fuftocks, and 
which form the substantial framework of the ship, the skeleton, 
or as the Italians call it, the ossafura.— TrexcT expresses that 
these costae were not merely simple parallel ribs, but were 
supported by cross pieces so as to form a crates. The costae 
or internal framework of a ship are well distinguished from the 
tabulae or outside boarding bv Corippus de Laud. lustin. 
4. 35: 

"protinus omnigeni caeduntur robora ligni, 


quaeque suis aptanda locis. durissima costas, 
mollia dant fabulas." 
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Vorv«. Not (with Servius) the verb. but the substantive, 
for we find in Petronius, 89: 


"stipant graves 
equi recessus Danai, et in coto latent." 


18—20. 
HUC DELECTA VIRUM  SORTITI. CORPORA FURTIM 
INCLUDUNT CAECO LATERI PENITUSQUE CAVERNAS 
INGENTES UTERUMQUE ARMATO MILITE COMPLENT 


. 


Let not the too prosaic reader, interpreting this sentence 
according to its literal structure, suppose it to mean that, 
besides the DELECTA virUM corpora which were inclosed in the 
hollow sides of the horse, the vast caverns of its womb were 
filled with armed soldiers: or that a considerable vacancy, 
remaining after the selected chiefs were inclosed, was filled up 
with a large body of common soldiers. On the contrary, the 
latter clause of the sentence is only explanatory of the former; 
ARMATO MILITE informing us that the DELECTA VIRUM CORPORA Were 
armed warriors; CAVERNAS INGENTES UTERUMQUE, that bv caEco 
LATERI was meant the whole interior cavity or chamber of the 
statue; and cowPLENT, that the cavity was completely filled by 
the persons who were inclosed (ixcLuptst)-—in other words, 
HUC DELECTA VIRUM SORTITI CORPORA  FURTIM INCLUDUNT CAECO 
LATERI is a theme of which PENITUSQUE CAVERNAS INGENTES 
UTERUMQUE ARMATO MILITE COMPLENT is the variation: CAVERNAS 
INGENTES UTERUMQUE Varying CAECO LATERI; ARMATO MILITE vary- 
ing DELECTA VIRUM CORPORA; and PENITUS COMPLENT varying 
SORTITI FURTIM INCLUDUNT. That this is the true analysis and 
interpretation of the passage appears from the following consi- 
derations: (1), that it is according to our author's usual habit 
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be deduced from the word fundere—applied by Virgil him- 
self, Georg. 1. 12, to the production of a single object: 


“cul prima frementem 
QD 


fudit equum tellus 


and secondly, that even if fundere always implied either con- 
siderable number or considerable quantity (which the just-cited 
examplo proves it does not), still no conclusion as to the number 
of persons actually contained in the horse can be drawn from 
either of the passages cited by Mr. Conington—the expressions 
of Pantheus in the one being exaggerated by fear, and of 
Aeneas in the other by hatred. 

Devecta. Compare Cie. Tuse. Quaest. 1. 20 (ed. Orelli): 
“ea [navis] quae est nominata Argo, quia ‘Argivi in ea 

delecti viri, 
veeti, petebant pellem inauratam arietis. "' 


CAVERNAS INGENTES UTERUMQUE = "cavernas ingentes uteri.” 


EST IN CONSPECTU TENEDOS NOTISSIMA FAMA 
INSULA DIVES OPUM PRIAMI DUM REGNA MANEBANT 
NUNC TANTUM SINUS ET STATIO MALEFIDA CARINIS 


Est IN CONSPECTU TENEDOS . . . INSULA . . . SINUS ET STATIO MALE- 
FIDA CARINIS.. Compare Aesch. Pers. 445 (ed. Schütz): 

"ησος τις ἐστι 72100G89€ Lecdeucvos τόπων, 

peu, dvooouos revarr. 

Tenedos, as it was before the Greek invasion, viz, Dpivks 
oPUX, is contrasted with Tenedos as it is now (NUNC), viz, ἃ 
mere bay affording an unsafe roadstead for ships. The contrast 
serves the purpose of an explanation how it happened that the 
Greek fleet could ensconce itself in the stato or roadstead of 
Tenedos, without its coming to the knowledge of the Trojans 
that it was there, viz. because, the island having been deserted 
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of the roadstead so especially put forward? Was not the faith- 
lessness, the insecuritv, of the roadstead the very reason why 
the Greek fleet, if it had anv care for its own safetv, should 
avoid it? On the contrary, the danger of an accident happening 
from the weather in the short interval for which the fleet was 
to be there was exceedingly small, while the danger of the 
Trojans learning they where there, had the statio been fida, 
and on that account, of course, a favourite resort for vessels, 
had been great. The stratio was the very statio for the Greeks 
to choose above all others, mo less on account of its con- 
venient distance neither too near nor too far from Troy, and 
its position (if the information obtained by Heyne on the sub- 
ject be correct: “Nunc autem per eos qui haec loca adierunt 
in eompertis habeo, ex locis illis, quae Ilii vestigiis assignari 
solent (Bunarbaschi) Tenedum haud dubie prospici, et esse in 
eius littore australi stationem navium, quae earum conspectum 
oculis ex Ilio prospicientium eripiat") out of the view of that 
city, tham on account of the loneliness of the shore (DESERTO 
IN LITTORE) and the small probable, perhaps even no, resort to 
a station so little in repute (MALEFIDA). . 


30 -34. 


CLASSIBUS HIG LOCUS HIC. ACIES. CERTARE SOLEBANT 
PANS STUPET INNUPTAE DONUM EXITIALE MINERV AE 
ET MOLEM MIRANTUR EQUI PRIMUSQUE THYMOETES 
DUCI INTRA MUROS HORTATUR ET ARCE LOCARI 
SIVE DOLO SEU IAM TROIAE SIC FATA FEREBANT 





Chuasstnus HIC Locus. In this passage Virgil, according to his 
custom (see Remm. on 1. 500; 2. 18 and 49), presents us first 
(verses 27 and 28) with the general idea, the deserted appear- 
ance of the places lately occupied by the (Greeks; and then 
(verses 29 and 30) supplies the particulars, in the words of the 
Trojans pointing out to each other the various localities. 
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The reader, however, must not be misled bv the words 
CLASSIBUS HIC LOCUS to suppose that there was a place set apart 
for the ships. Innumerable passages in the Iliad, and especially 
the account of the battle at the ships (14. 13), render it perfectly 
clear that, the ships being drawn up on the shore, the tents were 
erected beside and amongst them; the ships and tents of one 
nation forming one group, those of another nation another 
group, and those of a third nation a third group; and so on, 
along the entire line of shore occupied by the encampment. 
Ciassists means, therefore, not the ships, as contra-distinguished 
from the tents, but the ships taken together with their depen- 
dencies, the tents; or in other words, it means the Grecian en- 
campment, called classes by Virgil, and ae vyeg by Homer, from 
its most important and, especially from a distance, most conspi- 
cuous part, the ships. 

Not only Dryden and such like translaturs, but even Alfieri 
(^Qui, fite eran l'ancore lor") renders cLassibUs HIC Laces, 
"here the navy rode"— with what understanding of the lliad, 
or of ancient naval expeditions (see slew. 3. 71; 9. 69, 71), 
or uf the Grecian encampment and mode of warfare at Troy 
and especially of the battle at the ships. let the reader judge. 

Pans STUPET INNUPTAE DONUM EXITIALE MINERVAE, theme: MoLEM 
XIRANTUR EQUI, variation. Both clauses together — “pars stupet 
admiratione ingentis equi. qui dono datus Minervae allaturus 
erat Troiae exitium." These words had not embarrassed and 
misled so many commentators. and myself among the number 
(Twelve Years Vovage.” and ~Advers. Virg." i had it been 
perceived that not oniv the words themselves but. the entire 
passage ds almost literallv translated from Euripides, who in 
the person of the chorus. Tromd 535° «d. Dindorf.. saya: 

Genes do stave thea cen 
Tee. ditt, motui, 
Yt re. FR ae seb ee 

FGI ayn ee 
ree Neudewa, eres 
Qe dern. 


JH It uu, Ho TL ESL Pg 9) n5 


where in χαρὲν «170 &u7Qotp;:t n We have I33CHTAE. ieee 
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MINERVAE; in Jaegdamacg orav, EXITIALE; in Dea δωσων, DUCI 
INTRA MUROS ET ARCE LOCARI; in Segror Aoyor 2fo7titov, DANAUM 
INSIDIAS; in Ζεξυχα EV OPEL, ABIETE; in zcQoc ztvÀoc (opu), 
PANDUNTUR PORTAE, IUVAT IRE; and in cage γεννα (ριγων, 
OMNIS TEUCRIA. . 

Doxcw MINERVAE, Minerra’s present, in the sense of the 
present made to Minerva, not the present made by Minerva. 
And so Servius, rightly: “Non quod ipsa dedit, sed quod ei 
oblatum est." Exactly so, verse 189, of this same present to 
Minerva; "si vestra manus violasset dona Minervae" [Mnerva's 
present, i. e., the present made to Minerva]; and 11. 566, 
"donum Triviae" [Zriria’s present, i. e, the present made to 
Trivia]. Also Ovid, Met. 13. 510 (Hecuba, of herself): 

"nunc trahor exul, inops, tumulis avulsa meorum, 
Penelopae munus? 


[a present for Penelope]. Claud. Epith. Pall. et Celer. 13: 
“scrutantur [Amores] nidos avium, vel roscida laeti 
mala legunt, donum Veneris" 
[a present for Venus}. Eurip. Jon, 1127: 
CnREUSA. docxorre UuCOIUCCOOVT E Tcp ZLOCGM Perel, 
Jon. Swonu AFavas, n τεχν evtpegew eye; 
[a present for Minerva]. Eurip. Orest. 123: 
«enar ὑπισχνοι νερτέρων DHONUKTE, 
not presents suitable to be received from, but suitable to be 
offered to, the "inferi." See Rem. on *ereptae virginis ira," 
2. 413, and compare Eurip. Orest. 1434 (ed. Paley), of Helen: 


σχυλὼν «Τριῶν eae teufov «y«h- 
acre GvOTOÀLOGL χρηζουσί λένω, 
qepee πορφιρές duoc Ἀλυτακιμνηστῳ 


[offerings to Clytemnestra; funeral dress for corpse of Clytem- 
nestra]. Aesch. Agam. 1385 (ed. Davies): 
XU. 7LEZITONXOTL 


τοιτὴν etevdidmut, rov. zt χϑονος 


Ito S vexouy GOTHOOS e UXTCLUY X ( 9 C». 
Quint. Smyrn. 12. 235: 


*. 
oc δ᾽ adkoe Tevedbio pos ἐξοον" HOT’ μολοντές, 
μίμνετε, ELOOXEV quunt Note πτολὲν εἰρισσωσι 
δϑηΐοι, ἐλπομένοε Τριτωνεδι δωρον αἀγεσϑαι. 
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abeuntes dicant" Hyginus, Fab. 108: "Danai Minervae dono 
dant." Petron. (ed. Hadrian, p. 325): 
*hoc titulus fero 

incisus, hoc ad fata compositus Sinon 

firmabat." 
And how little irony enters into the feelings of Aeneas is clear 
both from the severe gravity and even sorrow of his expres- 
sions (as verses 54, 55, and 56), and from the circumstance that 
he was himself one of the principal persons imposed on, and one 
of the principal sufferers by the fraud (verses 105, 106). To 
be ironical Aeneas should have said not rExiTiALE, but prac- 
clarum, or egregium, should have described the gift not by 
its real character, but bv the character in which it was viewed 
by himself and his friends at the time, by some character the 
very opposite of that which it merited. 

Of the five places in which our author makes mention of the 
horse as a present, three (viz, verses 36, 44, and 49) expressly 
state who where the givers of the present, viz., the Danai; and 
two, viz, our text and verse 189, to whom the present was 
given, viz, to Minerva. 

SIVE DOLO, SEU IAM TROIAE SIC FATA FEREBANT. “Sei’s durch 
verrath, sei’s weil schon nahete Ilions schicksal," Voss. ΤΈΟΙΔΕ 
FATA is not "schicksal," the destiny (7. e., final destiny) of 
Troy, but the series of fates appointed to Troy from the 
beginning; and FEREBANT is not "nahete," approached, but 
brought, occasioned, was the cause of. Compare 2. 94: "fors 
si qua tulisset;" Ovid, Met. 3. 174: 

"ecce! nepos Cadmi, dilata parte laborum. 


per nemus ignotum non certis passibus errans, 
pervenit in lucum: sic illum fata ferebant." 
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35—44. 


AT CAPYS —DANAUM 





Ixsiptas, appropriation of the Homeric figure applied to this 
same horse, Od. 4. 277: 


TO; δὲ περιστειξεςς χοιλὸν Aog ov «uq aq omae. 
Ibid. 8. 515: 
πποϑὲν Exyvutvot, xothovy λοχον ἐχηρολίποντες. 


Ibid. 11. 525: 


» 
pnutr cvaxhiveae itezvov Aogov nd. εἐπιϑεινία. , 


SUBIECTISQUE URERE FLAMMIS. The advice of Capvs consists 
of two alternatives: either to destroy the horse (by fire or 
water as they might prefer) or to explore its contents. The 
copulative qvE is used to connect together the two parts of 
which the first alternative consists. The English language docs 
not admit of a similar structure. 


PRIMUS IBI ANTE OMNES . . . LAOCOON ARDEYS SUMMA DECURRIT 
AB ARCE, ET PROCUL: O MISERI. Compare Liv. 1. 12: “Mettus 
Curtius . . . princeps ab arce decucurrerat . . . nec procul iam 


??) 


a porta Palatii erat, clamitans, *vicimus . . . . 

AUT ULLA PUTATIS DONA CARERE DOLIS DANAUM. Admirably 
translated by Schiller: 

" ein Griechisches geschenk und kein betrug verborgen ? " 

Such masterly touches, promissory of the future splendour of 
Schiller’s genius, occur every now and then in his “Freie 
Uebersetzung” of the second and fourth books of the Aeneid, 
which is, however, on the whole, an inferior production, evincing 
not merely immaturity of poetical power, but a considerable 
want of perception of the delicacies of Virgil’s expressions, and 
even some ignorance of the Latin language. 
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49—53. 


QUIDQUID ID EST TIMEO DANAOS ET DONA FERENTES 
SIC FATUS VALIDIS INGENTEM VIRIBUS HASTAM 

IN LATUS INQUE FERI CURVAM COMPAGIBUS ALVUM 

CONTOBSIT STETIT ILLA TREMENS UTEROQUE RECUSSO 
INSONUERE CAVAE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERNAE 


Quipguip m xsr, TIMEO. So Ovid, Heroid. 19. 203 (of an omi- 
nous dream): "quidquid id est, timeo." 

TiwEo DANAOS ET DONA FERENTES. In this so oft-quoted 
sentiment there is nothing new except its application to the 
Danai: ἔχϑρων αδωρα δωρα xox ονησιμα was a proverb even 
in the days of Sophocles. See Ajar, 665. 

VALIDIS INGENTEM VIRIBUS. The great size of the spear, and 
the force with which it is hurled, are not matters of indiffer- 
ence, but absolutely necessary to the production, on the huge 
mass of which the horse consisted, of the considerable effect 
described by the words 

UTEROQUE RECUSSO 
INSONUERE CAVAE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERNAE. 

Of the five terms most frequently used by Virgil to express 
the casting of a spear, viz., iacio, coniicio, torqueo, intor- 
queo and contorqueo, the two first are the weakest and 
signify: iacio, simply fo throw; coniicio, fo throw with the 
collected force of the individual, which, however, need not be 
great, for the term is applied, 2. 544, to Priam throwing his 
“jmbelle telum sine ictu." The three latter signify to hwrl: 
torqueo, simply to hurl; intorqueo, £o hurl forcibly; con- 
torqueo, with all the collected strength of a powerfully strong 
man—con, when applied in composition to the act of one, being 
no less intensive than when applied to that of a nwmber of indi- 
viduals; in the former case indicating that the act is the result 
of the whole collected power of the one, in the latter that it is the 
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through that part of the wferus (belly) which was the za (loin 
or flank). | 

Curvam, bowed, bent outward; the opposite of cavam. 
Compare Georg. 1. 508: "curvae falces." Aen. 6. 4: "curvae 
puppes." 7. 184: "curvae secures." 3. 564: 


“tollimur in caelum curvato gurgite." 
Silius, 6. 522 (ed. Ruperti): 


"ac legimus pontum, pinuque immane cavata 
aequor, et immensas curra trabe findimus undas," 


in which last we have the two opposite notions in contrast with 
cach other—“cavata” expressing the hollow of the ship in which 
the passengers were safely lodged, and "curva" the exterior 
curved or bowed form (bow) which divided the water. There 
is a similar and even more striking opposition between curved 
or bowed and concave or hollowed out, in Synesius, Ep. 4: 
ovrog [ventus] eq» γγροσπτεσων, to ἱστιον ἐμπεαλὲεν ὠϑῆσε, και 
ta zveta χοιλα πεποιηχεν (Lat. transl.: “quae curva erant, 
cara reddidit"); and we have only to put verse 53, 


INSONUERE CAVAE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERNAE, 


in apposition with our text, to have a similar contrast of our 
own making, between the convex exterior and concave interior 
of the belly of the wooden horse. 

CurvaM COMPAGIBUS, put together (viz, with straight pieces 
of wood) so as to form ἃ round, convex, or curve. The form 
was bowed or rounded, though the pieces of which it was put 
together were straight. 

CuRVAM COMPAGIBUS ALVUM -- rounded belly. 

INSONUERE CAVAE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE CAVERNAE. — "Iunge: 
CAVAE INSONUERE, ?. €., Cavum quid sonuere; s. ita ut res cavae 
solent," Wagner (1861). Certainly not. To express such sense 
it should have been not INSONUERE CaAVAE, but z7sonwere cavum, 
as Georg. 4. 370: “saxosumque sonans Hypanis;” Cal- 
purn. 4. 149: 


*quae imparibus modo concinuistis avenis, 
tam liquidum, tam dulce sonant, ut non ego malim," &c. 
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Nay, it should have been not even ?nsomuere cavum, but only 
sonuere cavum, had the intention been as assumed by Wagner to 
express not the intensity, but the very opposite of intensity, the 
hollowness of the sound. No, no; cavarE is the ordinary eke, 
of which Virgil here, as so often elsewhere, does not scruple 
to avail himself. Compare 10. 475: 


“vaginaque cara fulgentem deripit ensem," 


where, all sheaths being necessarily hollow, “cava’’ adds nothing 
to the sense, and is added merely for the convenience of versifica- 
tion; exactly as in our text, all caverns being necessarily hollow, 
cavaE adds nothing to the sense, and is added merely for the 
ease of versification. The kind of sound produced is expressed 
not by cavaE, but according to our author's usual manner by 
the added clause, cEMITUM DEDERE; the loudness or intensity 
of the groaning sound, by the In of INSONUERE—CAVAE CAVER- 
NAE IN-SONUERE GEMITUMQUE DEDERE—as if he had said cavar 
CAVERNAE GEMITUM DEDERE. 

CavaE CAVERNAE, the cavas LATEBRAS of verse 38, and occu- 
pring it will be observed precisely the same position in the verse: 


AUT TEREBRARE CAVAS UTERI ET TENTARE LATEBRAS, 


GEwrTUM, not at all the groan of any one inside, but the 
groan of the cavity itself, the resonance of the CAVAE CAVERNAE, 
as 3. 555: "gemitum ingentem pelagi;" 9. 709: “dat tellus 
gemitum." Compare Quint. Calab. 1. 615: 


ἢ ὡς Tey OTOvrOEVT & βάλων ἐν ορέσσιν («XOVTG 
ϑηρητὴρ ehayoto μέσην duc vnóve χέρση 
ἐσσυμένως, 
and our own “groaning axle." 
ForpanE, to spoil, to put out of its normal state; defor- 
mare, violare. See Rem. on 3. 241. 
LarEBRas. We have no corresponding word in English. 
The Italians have »ascondigli. 


MIEL 


4* 
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56. 


TROIAQUE NUNC STARES PRIAMIQUE ARX ALTA MANERES 


VAR. LECT. 


STARES*—MANERES I Rom.; Pal; Pierius: "In antiquis omnibus codd. quot- 
quot habui maneres legi." II 43. ΠῚ Princ.; Mod.; Mil. 1475, 1492; 
Bresc.; P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670, 1671, 1676, 
1704); Phil: Heyn.; Brunck; Wakcf.; Pott.; Dorph.; Lad.; Haupt. 


STARET—MANERES I Med. (a T being placed over the Sam. sec) II 49. 
III Serv.; Ven. 1475 (Jenson); Voss; Wagn. (1832, 1841; Lect. Virg. 
and Praest.; Ribb. 


STARET MANERET IT 4l. 
STARES MANERET IT 4j5;. III Ven. 1470, 1471. 
O Vat., Ver., St. Gall. 


STARES—MANEREs, the reading of the great majority of the MSS., 
is to be preferred not only on account of the life which the 
sudden apostrophe throws into the passage, but on account of the 
apparent original from which our author drew, viz., Eurip. 
Troad. 42, where Neptune similarly apostrophizes Troy: 

«ÀÀ, ὦ ποτ᾽ εὐτυχουσώ, Y«L0€6 μοι, πολις, 


“ » 
ξἕεστον τὲ πυργωμ.. EL GE μὴ διωλεσε 
IH«ÀAÀeg, clog nats, nac «v ἐν βκϑροις ete 


and of the apparent copy by later authors, as Silius, 10. 658: 


^haec tum Roma fuit, post te cui vertere mores 
si Stabat fatis, potius, Carthago, »aneres." 


Id. 7. 563: 


"nullaque nunc stares terrarum vertice, Roma." 


* Victorinus (Avs Gram.) gives this reading also, but does not cite the 
end of the verse. 
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king, viz., as the first step or move towards his ultimate object — 
TROIAM aperire ACHIVIS. 

Hoc ipsum, this very thing which I have just presented 
to my readers, Viz., MANUS POST TERGA REVINCTUM AD REGEM TRA- 
HEBANT. Compare Ovid, .Met. 9. 723: 

“Tphis amat qua posse frui desperat, et auget 

hoe ?psum flammas" 
[his very thing, viz, that he loves one whom he despairs of 
ever enjoying]. Ovid, Wet. 11. 384: 

. . . “sed Alcyone coniux excita tumultu 

prosilit, et, nondum totos ornata capillos, 

disiicit fos ?psos" 
[the very hair she had just been dressing]. 

UrLrgo. Taking the initiative, doing what he need not have 
done. 

TROIAMQUE APERIRET acuivis. “And open Troyés gates unto 
the Greeks,” Surrey. No; not literally open the gates of Troy, 
but procure an entrance for the Greeks into Trov; make Troy 
accessible to them. Compare Aen. 10. S64: "aperit si nulla 
viam vis.” Statius, Theb. 12. 293: 


"'Theseos ad muros, ut Pallada flecteret, ibat, 
supplicibusque piis faciles aperiret Athenas." 


Sil. Ital. 13. 49: 


"caeleste reportat 
Palladium, ac nostris aperit mala Pergama fatis." 


Venant. Fortun. Poemat. 1. 5. 3 (in cellulam S. Martini): 


"exul enim terris, caeli incola, saepe solebat 
clausus Martinus hine «perire polos" 

[open heaven, /. e., guide to heaven, show the way by which 
heaven might be entered]. Iscan. de bello Troiano, 1. 47: 

"hactenus haec; tuque, oro. tuo da. maxime, vati 

ire iter inceptum, Troiamque aperire iacentem " 
(in which latter the action of opening Troy is figuratively as- 
cribed to the poet who describes it). 

Daxaux iNsIDIAS. These words are plainly repeated from 

Dido's request to Aeneas, den. 1. 758. 
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15. 


QUIDVE FERAT MEMORET QUAE SIT FIDUCIA CAPTO 


VAR. LECT. 
QUIDVE FERAT * MEX. [ Pal. III D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670). 


[punct.] CRETUS, QUIDVE FERAT; MEM. ΠῚ Heyne; Wakef.: Wagn. (1832, 
1841, 1861); Lad.; Haupt. 


[ peenct.] CRETUS, QUIDVE FERAT, MEM. HII P. Manut.; D. Hoins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Brunck; Voss (*Nach rerat ein komma "). 


[ penct.] CRETUS. QUIDVE FERAT MEMORET. 1 Med. 
[punct., &c.] CRETUS QUIVE FUAT, MEM. ILI Ribb. 
O Vat., Rom., Ver. St. Gall. 


QumveE FERAT. What news he brings, 7. e., what he has to say. 
Compare Metast. La Clemenxsa di Tito, 1. 11: "e ben, che 
rechi?" [what do you bring? 7. e., what news? what have 
you to say?]; Metast. chile, 3. 2: “si turbato Arcade! che 
recasti?" [what news have you?] 

QuaE sit Fipucia caPTO. "Qua fiducia se ipse captivitati 
obtulisset," Burmann, Forbiger, Kappes. “Quid illud sit quod 
illi fiduciam apud hostes capto pariat, ut putet a Troianis sibi 
esse parcendum," Servius; after much trifling, Wagner (1861). 
In both explanations both rinucia and carro are understood 
in a stronger sense than, as I think, has been intended by our 
author. Carro has just been used, and exactly in a similar 
position in the verse, in the simple sense of the pr?soner; and, as 
it would seem, for no other reason than as a descriptive substi- 
tute for the pronoun (e), always when possible avoided by 
poets. Why is its sense different, more special and emphatic, 
here onlv eleven lines later? Fiducia was the word com- 
monly used by the Romans to express the confidence, expecta- 
tjon, view, object, which a person had on any oceasion in his 
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mind, or with which he went anywhere, or performed any, 
even the most trifling and indifferent act [compare Martial, 
3. 38. 1: 
"quae te causa trahit, vel quae fiducia Romam, 
Sexto? quid aut speras, aut petis inde? refer." 
Ovid, Met. 9. 720: 


“sed erat fiducia dispar. 
coniugii pactaeque expectat tempora taedae, 
quamque virum putat esse, suum fore credit Ianthe. 
Iphis amat qua posse frui desperat, et auget 
hoc ipsum flammas: ardetque in virgine virgo’’]. 


What reason is there why its meaning here should be more 
emphatic and special? The question, “what is the prisoner's 
ease? what has he to sav for himself, on what does he rely?” 
[compare Tacit. danal. 3. 11: "Post quae reo [Pisoni] T. 
Arruntium, T. Vinicium, Asinium Gallum, Aeserninum Mar- 
cellum, Sext. Pompeium patronos petenti, iisque diversa ex- 
cusantibus, M. Lepidus, et L. Piso, et Livineius Regulus adfuere, 
arrecta omni civitate, quanta fides amicis Germanici, quae fidu- 
eia reo]. is perfectly appropriate; and according to our author's 
custom, completes the meaning of the Trojans, not sufficiently 
fully expressed in the preceding questions: QUO SANGUINE CRE- 
TUS? QUIDVE FERAT? precisely as the self-same words (“quae 
fiducia") in the passage just adduced from Martial complete 
the similar inquiry: “quae te causa trahit?" 
Carro, the captive. Compare Sil. 6. 492 (ed. Rup.): 


"quae [Poenorum cohors] moesta repulsa 
ac minitans capto [Regulo], patrias properabat ad oras." 
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ILLE HAEC DEPOSITA TANDEM FORMIDINE FATUR 


VAR. LECT. 


ILLE—FATUR ILE P. Manut.; D. Heins.; Phil.; Pott.; Heyne; Wagn. (1832, 
1841, and 1861); Haupt; Wilms. 


ILLE--FATUR. OMITTED 1 Pal.; Med. (but the verse written in red ink at 
bottom of page). 


ILLE- FATUR OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED YII N. Heins. (1670); Voss; 
Peerlk; Ribb. . 
O Vat. Rom., Ver., St. Gall. 


I cannot agree with the Leyden octavo edition of 1680, the | 
vounger Heinsius, and Burmann, in enclosing this verse be- 
tween crotehets, and still less with Brunck in expunging it en- 
tirely, on the ground that it attributes fear to Sinon, whom 
Virgil but a few lines previously has represented as FIDENS 
ANIMI, ATQUE PARATUS, &c., and must therefore be supposititious. 
Neither do I plead in its defence, with Heyne and some other 
commentators, that Sinon first pretends to be agitated. with fear 
(TURBATUS), and then pretends to lay his fear aside (“Fingit 
Sinon et hoc, quasi deposuerit formidinem," Heyne); on the 
contrary, I think that Virgil, having represented Sinon as enter- 
ing upon the execution of his plot with boldness and confidence, 
represents him as really rcnBaTUS (agitated and frightened), when 
he comes to be actually confronted with the danger, and then as 
really recovering from his agitation when he finds that the im- 
mediate danger is over, and that the Trojans, instead of putting 
him to death instantly on the spot, are willing to hear what he 
has to say. 

TumBATUS means really agitated, and DEPOSITA FORMIDINE, 
really recovering self-possession, because (1), if Virgil had in- 
tended to express by these words only simulated emotion, it can- 
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his life with all the eloquence of unaffected fear. So Davus 
(Ter. And. 4. 4), instead of acquainting Mysis with his plot, 
and instructing her what answers she should give to Chremes, 
prefers to place her in such a situation that—speaking the truth, 
and in entire ignorance of his design—her answers must yet 
of necessity be the very answers which he desired; and when 
Mysis afterwards inquires why he had not schooled her as to 
his intentions, replies: 

"paullum interesse, censes, ex animo omnia 

ut feri natura facias, an de industria?" 
It was inconsistent with Virgil's plot to make Sinon speak the 
truth, but he could with perfect consistency, and therefore did, 
represent him as actuated by real emotion; which real emotion 
is in express terms contrasted with his false words at verse 107, 
PROSEQUITUR PAVITANS, ET FICTO PECTORE FATUR. 

The reader will, however, observe that Virgil, always judi- 
cious, carefully avoids ascribing extreme fear or agitation to 
Sinon; he is rumBaTUS (agitated), PAviTANS (tn α flutter), but he 
does not, like Dolon, his undoubted original, become χλωρὸς 
vo δειους, nor do his teeth chatter (αρα,)ος δὲ διὰ στομα γινετ᾽ 
odovtwr), Such extreme degree of terror, although beautifully 
consistent with the simple undisguised confession of Dolon, 
would have been wholly incompatible with the cunning and in- 
tricate web which Sinon, almost from the first moment he opens 
his mouth, begins to wrap round the Trojans. It is, therefore, 
with the strictest propriety and observance of nature that Virgil 
represents Sinon at first bold and confident; then disconcerted 
and agitated at the prospect of immediate death; then re- 
assured by the encouragement he received; then again, losing 
confidence when the Trojans manifest the vehement impatience 
expressed bv the words TUM VERO ARDEMUS SCITARI, &c., and 
with renewed fear and trembling (pavitans) pursuing his 
feigned narrative; and then, finally, when he had received an 
absolute promise of personal safety, going on, without further 
fear or hesitation, to reveal the pretended seeret of his com- 
patriots. 

Throughout the whole story the reader must never forget 
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Trojans, or whether from both these causes conjointly) and 
relates how by the villanous concert of the priest Calchas with 
Ulysses he was selected to be offered up as a victim to appease 
the offended gods; how he escaped from the altar, and lay hid 
during the night (the preceding night) in a morass; and then 
lamenting that his escape from death by the hands of the 
Greeks had only led him to death by the hands of the Trojans, 
and that he was never more to see his country, home, or rela- 
tives, concludes with a pathetic adjuration, in the name of the 
gods above and of inviolable faith, that they would vet pity 
such unexampled, such undeserved misery, and spare his life. 
His tears, his agony of fear, the plausibility of his story, their 
sympathy with the object of the hatred and persecution of the 
Greeks and of Ulysses, prevail; they grant him his life; and so 
closes the first act of the interlude of Sinon. 

In nothing is the admirable judgment of Virgil more re- 
markable than in the skill with which he has all this while 
kept the wooden horse, as it were in abeyance. No act has 
been done, no word uttered, which could excite in the Trojan 
mind, or in the mind of the reader, ignorant of the sequel, the 
slightest suspicion that Sinon has anything whatsoever to do 
with the horse, or the horse with Sinon. So careful is the poet 
to avoid every, even the slightest, ground for a suspicion, which 
would have been fatal to the entire plot, that it is from a dis- 
tance, and by the agency of the Trojans themselves, he brings 
Sinon into the vicinage of the horse; and that, in the whole 
course of the long history which Sinon gives of himself, and 
which the reader will observe is now concluded, the horse is 
never so much as mentioned or even alluded to, except once, 
and then so artfully (as it were only for the purpose of fixing ἃ 
date).that the mention which is made, while it stimulates the 
Trojans to question him on the subject, seems less remarkable 
than absolute silence would have been, inasmuch as it proves 
that Sinon does not de industria eschew all notice of an object 
which must have attracted his attention, and of the purport of 
which he could not but be supposed to have some knowledge. 

In the second act of the interlude, or that part which com- 
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called divine retributive justice, Dante (see Inferno, 30. 46, et 
sqq-), punishes Sinon in hell with an eternal sweating fever, in 
company (according to the great poet's usual eccentric manner 
of grouping his characters) on the one side with Potiphar's wife, 
whom he punishes with a similar fever, and on the other with 
a famous coiner of base money at Brescia, whom he torments 
with a never-dving thirst and dropsy, and between whom and 
Sinon ensues a contention in none of the gentlest billingsgate, 
which of the two is the greater sinner. 


LII ILL .IL————————— 
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CUNCTA EQUIDEM TIBI REX FUERIT QUODCUNQUE FATEDOR 


VAR. LECT. 


FUERIT Quopcrnquk I Med. Hl ,5.. ΠῚ Serv.: Venice, 1470, 1471, 1475 
(Jenson), Modena; Brescia; Milan, 1492; G. Fabric: D. Heins.; 
N. Heins. (3 eds); Heyne; Wakef.; Pottier; Dorph.; Wagn. (1832, 
1841, 1861); Haupt; Ribb. 

FUERINT QUAECUNQUE I Pal. (thus: FUERINT, the N being, although very 
pale and almost indiscernible, apparently inserted by original hand. It 
is omitted by Ribb.) If 1$? (found by Pierius and N. Heins. in the 
greater number of their MSS., and by Burm. in almost all his). 1II 
Venice, 1472; P. Manut.; Philippe. 

FUERIT QUAECUNQUE III Milan, 1475. 


QO Vat., Rom., Ver. St. Gall. 


FUERIT QuoDcuNQvuE. "Quicunque me sequatur eventus," Ser- 
vius. "Quicquid evenerit, mihique exinde acciderit," Heyne. 
“QvopcunquE referendum δὰ  cuxcTA," Wagner. Arguing 
against which interpretation of Wagner, and in favour of that 
of Servius and Heyne, Süpfle says ("Virgilii opera: mit an- 
merkungen zur Eneide versehen von Karl Fr. Süpfle: Karls- 
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ruhe, 1847"): “Auch haben schon die alten, wie Phaedrus im 
prologe zum dritten buche, die worte anders und wohl richtiger 
gefasst, nümlich: ‘was auch daraus werden mag, wie es mir 
auch ergehen mag, wenn ich in allem euch die wahrheit sage." 

I agree entirely with Wagner, and think the meaning is: "I 
will confess all whatever it may have been, whatever there may 
have been in it.” The words are not less obscure in the quotation 
and application made of them by Phaedrus (see the two-column 
note on them in Schwabe's edition) than in Sinon's original 
use of them—a notable proof of the almost hopeless obscurity of 
the Latin language: an obscurity arising from its brevity. and 
especially, as it seems to me. from its almost constant omission 
of pronouns and pronominal adjectives. I am. however. in- 
clined to think that in Phaedrus's quotation of the words * «quod- 
cunque fuerit" stands in apposition to ~librum exarabo tertium." 
and that the meaning of them there. as in *inon's original use 
of them, is, such as it is, good or bad. of whatever kind it 
may turn out to be. It is as if Phaedrus had said: But now 
as to this third book of mine, ve shall. as sinon told King 
Priam, hear the whole of it such as it is. be it good or be it 
bad. See Rem. on 1. 59. 

CexcTA . . . FUERIT QUODCUNQUE. FATEBOK. AS we might 
say in English: I will tell vou the whole of it. let it be how 
it will—meaning. not how it will be with me. but how it will 
be with the matter. 

CcscTA qUtoDCUNQUE. exactly «as well remarked by Wagner. 
Praestab.) the Greek :carra, o τε. Compare 5. 427: ~Fulmen- 
quae plurima" It may further be alieged in support of the: 
above interpretation. and against the -«uicunque me «atur 
eventus" of Servius (an interpretation. however, not without 
the support of Corippus Jobannes. 7. 510: 

"tunc Nasamon prsatus ac “54 tte jar. 
iusso dura pr-ürt "τ l^ pes onoinentor 
verbe mihi «fram. zafTAaes camer 7L tan. ἢ 
that this third allusion v. the darzer οὐ death «tb whitch Sino 
was threatened seems v. be a ue regetition of a har A 
a danger already suffe»nt; fen τεσσ. 712... in altered, 
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every line of the preceding account beginning with cERTAE 
OCCUMBERE MORTI, verse 62, and ending with INFENSI POENAS CUM 
SANGUINE POSCUNT, verse 72. 


(9-87. 


HOC PRIMUM NEC SI MISERUM FORTUNA SINONEM 
FINXIT VANUM ETIAM MENDACEMQUE IMPROBA FINGET 
FANDO ALIQUOD SI FORTE TUAS PERVENIT AD AURES 
BELIDAE NOMEN PALAMEDIS ET INCLYTA FAMA 
GLORIA QUEM FALSA SUB PRODITIONE PELASGI 
INSONTEM INFANDO INDICIO QUIA BELLA VETABAT 
DEMISERE NECI NUNC CASSUM LUMINE LUGENT 

ILLI ME COMITEM ET CONSANGUINITATE PROPINQUUM 
PAUPER IN ARMA PATER PRIMIS HUC MISIT AB ANNIS 


VANUM ETIAM MENDACEMQUE IMPROBA FINGET.  VaNUM, one who 
asserts what is not the fact, from ignorance, folly, or mistake; 
Gr. uaratov, ληρον (as Soph. Aj. 1161 (ed. Brunck): 

. X«UuOL γάρ ((OYLOTOY. xÀUELV 

«vópog u «tr «tov, qÀ«vo ἑπὴ μυϑουμενου. | 
Diog. Laert. 2. 140: Κατεφρονειτὸ [Menedemus] Kew» xat 
Anoosg v0 τῶν Ἐρετριεων axovwy): MENDACEM, one who 
asserts what is not the fact from a desire to deceive. In other 
words, and less specially: vanum, one who is deceived himself; 
MENDACEM, one who desires to deceive others. Compare Aen. 
1. 396: 

"ni frustra augurium van? docuere parentes" 
(where *^vani" is ill-informed on the subject, and therefore 
teaching erroneous doctrine; teaching erroneous doctrine, but 
believing what they taught to be the truth). Also, Liv. 6. 14: 
“Vera an vana iaceret"—things conformable to fact, or things 
not conformable to fact, no matter whether he believed them 
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Farsa sun PRoDITIONE, “ἦι. e. sub falso crimine proditionis," 
Servius; followed bv Hevne, and all the other commentators and 
translators. To this interpretation I object: Firstly, that no 
authority has been adduced to show that proditio may be 
used for crimen proditionis; the act committed, for the 
charge founded upon the commission of the act. Secondly, that 
if Virgil had intended to say that the Pelasgi had condemned 
Palamedes, o» or by means of a false charge of treason, he 
would more probably have used the words FALSA PRODITIONE in 
the same manner as INFANDO INDICIO, without a preposition. 
Thirdly, that this interpretation represents the whole Greek 
nation at Troy (PELAsSGI) as conspiring against Palamedes; 
which is (a) contrary to all verisimilitude; (5) deprives iNFANDO 
INDICIO Of its force, because, if all were conspiring against Pala- 
medes, it was of small consequence how "infandous" the infor- 
mation or informer was, or, indeed, whether there were any 
information or informer at all; and (c) contradicts the state- 
ment (verse 90) that it was through the machinations of Ulysses 
that Palamedes' condemnation was accomplished. 

Rejecting, for all these reasons, the received interpretation, 
I render Falsa suB PRODITIONE, during, or at the time of, a false 
or feigned treason; i. e, when there was an alarm (whether of 
accidental or concerted origin it matters not) of treason in the 
Grecian camp. The words being so interpreted, the meaning of 
the passage is, not that the Pelasgi brought a faíse charge of 
treason against Palamedes, and condemned him, although inno- 
cent; but that the Pelasgi condemned Palamedes on an infan- 
dous information, which, being brought against him at a tyme 
when there was an alarm of treason in the camp, was on that 
account the more readily credited. In support of this interpreta- 
tion, I beg to observe—(), that it restores to PRODITIONE its 
simple grammatical signification. Compare Caes. de Bell. Gall. 
7. 20: "'Haec', inquit, ‘a me, Vercingetorix, beneficia habetis, 
quem proditionis insimulatis'"; and (ébid.) * Vercingetorix —pro- 
ditionis insimulatus—respondit." (2), that the use of sub in the 
sense of during, or at the time of, is familiar to every scholar; 
thus, sub nocte, sub somno, sub profectione, sub ad- 
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feigned (falsum) senatus-consultum. Compare also Ovid, Met. 
15, 154: 


" quid Styga, quid tenebras, quid nomina vana timetis, 
materiem vatum, faisique piacula mundi?" 


[a eorld which has no existence at all, a feigned world]. 

Quem (verse 83). This word (qvEw, and not ?2/lwm) suffi- 
ciently shows that Sinon has not yet begun to give any new 
information to the Trojans, but is employed, as far as the word 
ΝΈΟΙ, in recalling to their recollection facts with which he knew 
they were perfectly well acquainted ("incipit a veris," Servius). 
The words Nuxc CASSUM LUMINE LUGENT (see below) are thrown 
in parenthetically between the exordium in which he thus re- 
minds them of known facts and the new information which he 
begins to convey at verse 86, Π11 ΜῈ Comitem, &c. Hence a 
plain reason why Sinon does not specify the precise charge 
made against Palamedes, his object being not to give a history 
of that individual, but merely to recal to the mind of the Trojans 
what they already knew respecting him. 

Nec.—Nex, not merely death, but death by violence, and 
of the wnresistiug; slaughter, butchery, as Georg. 3. 478: 


"hic quondam morbo caeli miseranda coorta est 
tempestas, totoque autumni incanduit aestu, 
et genus omne vece pecudum dedit, omne ferarum, 
corrupitque lacus: infecit pabula tabo. 
nec via mortis erat simplex ;" 


therefore, in our text, xEcr, execution; and, Liv. 34. 44 (quoted 
below), *necatus," erecuted, put to death as a criminal. 
DrewiskRE, set down. DEMISERE NECI, sent down to death by 
the hands of the executioner. But why down? why the DE? 
Simply because nex is a form of death; and death, ϑανατος, 
Orcus, Pluto, Hades, the inferi, the umbrae, the manes, are 
all, in relation to this world, doen, below. Accordingly, 5. 691: 


"infesto fulmine mortz, 
si mereor, demitte.” 


10. 664: 


"obvia multa virum dem:ttit corpora sort." 
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verse 108) lament the loss of the prudent counsellor, who BELLA 
vETABAT. But this is not the sole force of these words: they 
serve also to excite the Trojan sympathy, first and directly, for 
Palamedes (not only innocent, but lamented even by his execu- 
tioners); and secondly and indirectly, for his friend and com- 
panion Sinon, arrLicTUS (see verse 92, and Rem.) by his fall; 
like him, persecuted to the death by the same Ulysses; and (by 
implication) like him, innocent. 

Cassum Lumine.—tLiterally | cithout light, dark; compare 
Lucret. 5. 718: 


“nec potis est corni, quia easswm lumine fertur;” 


and see Rem. on den. 1. 550. The use made of cassum by 
the Romans seems to correspond nearly with that made by us 
of the particle /ess in composition. Cassus lumine, lghiless, 
i. e., lifeless; cassus sanguine (Cic. de Devin. 2. 64), bloodless. 

Primis an annis.—“Ab nito belli, bene Burm. post Ser- 
vium," Heyne; and so Wunderlich, Wagner (1845, 1849), 
and Kappes. ‘“Heyn. reete interpretatur: ab initio belli. Alii, 
velut Gossr. [and Voss|, ?n vuventute prima (quemadmodum 
den. 8. 517), eui tamen explieationi obstare videntur ‘dulces 
nati’ qui vers. 138 memorantur," Forbiger. 

The opinion of Burmann, Heyne, Wunderlich, Wagner 
(1845, 1849), Forbiger, and Kappes (I do not say of Servius, 
Servius not seeming to have any opinion at all on the subject), 
that the “anni” here spoken of are the anni of the war, and 
not Sinon's own, is, I think, sufficiently disproved by Aen. 8. 
517: "primis et te miretur ab annis," where the same word in 
a similar context can by no possibility mean anything else than 
the anni of Pallas. See also den. 4. 30, and compare Val. 
Flace. 1. 22: 

* Haemoniam primis Pelias frenabat ab annis." 
Ovid, er Ponto, 2. 5. 43: 


“tu comes antiquus, tu primis iunctus ab annis" 


(where obserse that it is, as in our text, a comes who is 
spoken of) Ovid, Met. 13. 595: 
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[observed in my early days, ?. e., in my youth] Silius, 2. 68: 


*haec ignara viri, vacuoque assueta cubili, 
venatu et silvis primos defenderat annos" 


[certainly not her infancy, but her early years of maturity]. 
Cic. ad Ati. 2. 3 (ed. Orelli): 


"jnterea cursus, quos prima a parte iuventae, 
quosque adeo consul virtute animoque petisti, 
hos retine atque auge famam laudesque bonorum." 


Id. ad Fam. 6. 12 (ed. Orelli): “quod ego non mirabar, cum 
recordarer te et a@ primis temporibus aetatis in re publica esse 
versatum," Sil. 10. 13 (of Paullus): 


"atque, ubi certamen prim: ciet immemor aeri, 
foetus Gradivo mentem Cato fertur in hostes." 


And especially Sil. 6. 127: 


"vix puerile mihi tempus confecerat aetas, 
cum primo malas signabat Regulus aevo," 


where the time of boyhood, "puerile tempus," is directly con- 
trasted with the first time, “primo aevo," 1. e., the beginning 
of manhood. 

Primis AB aNNIS is thus neither more nor less than the 
poetic equivalent for the prosaic ab éneunte aetate. Compare the 
inscription in honour of Stilicho, Gruter, p. 412: “Ab ineunte 
aetate per gradus clarissimae militiae ad columen gloriae sem- 
piternae et regiae affinitatis evecto," where the context places 
it beyond doubt (as a similar context places it beyond doubt in 
Tacit. Hist. 2. 77: “duo iuvenes, capax iam imperii alter, et 
primis militiae a8 apud Germanicos quoque exercitus clarus ") 
that the age spoken of is the military age, the age at which the 
youth is first regarded as a man and fit for military duty. 
Compare also Pind. Nem. 9. 41 (ed. Boeckh): 


δεδορχεν 
? 
παιδὶ του “Μγησιδκμου qtyyog ἐν αλιχέ πρῶτες, 


and our own Milton, Par. Lost, 11. 245: 


"his starry helm unbuckled showed him prime 
in manhood, where youth ended" 
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The expression “primis ab annis" is preserved in the Italian, 
as Agnese di Merania, del Visconti di Arlincourt (traduzione 
di G. Paganucci): "Il detto Olburgo ἃ stato la sola guida dei 
di lui primi anni." Ibid.: ^I] barone di Valdsburgo si era im- 
posto il pit assoluto silenzio sugli a» prim della sua vita." 
Metast. Regolo, 1. 1: 

“ah! rammenta 
che del tuo genitore emulo antico 
fu da’ prim’ anni." 
La Naxione, Firenze, 7 Aprile, 1862: “Fino dai suoi prem anne 
mostró grande propensione per la caccia, si esercitó nel maneggio 
dell' armi, con tanta attività, che acquistossi nel suo paese fama 
d'infallibile tiratore." 

Ix anxa, “ἢ. e., ad bellum,’ Heyne. I think the meaning is 
rather, £o the profession of arms, to seek a military fortune. 
Compare Terent. Heaut. 1. 1. 59: 

"sed in Asiam abii hinc propter pauperiem, atque ibi 
simul rem et gloriam armis belli repperi." 


388—989. 


DUM STABAT REGNO INCOLUMIS REGUMQUE VIGEBAT 
CONSILIIS 


VAR. LECT. 


REGNUM I Pal. (REGNU, the M torn off; Ribb. has omitted the N); Pierius 
(“REGUM CUNCILIS ego nusquam in his veteribus legi exemplaribus "). 
Ill P. Manut.; D. Heins.; Philippe. 

REGUM I Med. (REGVM), Ver. (very indistinct). III Donat; N. Heins 
(1670); Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Peerlk.; Wagn. (1832, 1841, 1861); 
Lad.; Haupt; Ribb. 

O Vat., Rom., St. Gall. 


VAR. LECT. 

consitus I Ver. (CONSILIIS, very indistinct, except the superscribed C); 
Pierius. III Rom. 1473; P. Manut; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Philippe; Wagn. (1841, 1845, 1861). | 
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96—99. 


PROMISI ULTOREM ET VERBIS ODIA ASPERA MOVI 
HINC MIHI PRIMA MALI LABES HINC SEMPER ULIXES 
CRIMINIBUS TERRERE NOVIS HINC SPARGERE VOCES 
IN VULGUM AMBIGUAS ET QUAERERE CONSCIUS ARMA 





ET VERBIS ODIA ASPERA MOVI.—ET is epexegetic, and vrmnis the 
words in which "promisit se ultorem;" as if Virgil had written: 
*et movi odia aspera verbis, quibus me promisi ultorem," or 
“me promittens ultorem." 

Conscius affords the key to the passage HINC . . . ARMA. 
Sinon having mentioned no names, but merely threatened the 
authors of Palamedes' ruin, Ulysses had no reason to believe 
himself to be the object of these threats, except his own con- 
sciousness that he was the guilty person. Moved by this con- 
sciousness (coxscrus) he met Sinon's threats by a recourse to 
arms (QUAERERE ARMA), viz, by making accusations against 
Sinon, by spreading ambiguous reports concerning him, and 
finally by procuring Calchas first to declare that a Greek life 
must be sacrificed to Apollo, and then that that life was Sinon's. 

Coxscius means conscius sibi, as in Ovid, Trest. 5. 4. 18: 

"pec fore perpetuam sperat sibi numinis iram, 
conscius in culpa non scelus esse sua." 
Also Tacit. 4»7al. 13. 18 (of Nero): "sceleris sébé conscio, et 
veniam sperante, si largitionibus validissimum quemque obstrinx- 
isset," as if he had said: “veniam quaerente largitionibus." 

The mistake of the commentators is twofold — first, the con- 
necting of coxscius not with the whole three clauses, but with 
the last only; and secondly, the confounding of QUAERERE 
CONSCIUS ARMA with quaerere conscia arma: “Quidam 
CONSCIUS ARMA hypallagen putant, pro consctentia arma, ut 
(5. 595): ‘et quondam patriis ad Troiam missus in armis," Ser- 
vius (ed. Lion)—an alter of Servius which, like so many other 
of Servius's alters, shows the extreme modesty of that critic, 
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[have recourse to reproaches]. Propert. 1. 7. 5: 


"nos, ut consuemus, nostros agitamus amores, 
atque aliquid duram quaerimus in dominam" 
[I seek for something—some weapon—to turn against, to use 
against, my hard mistress]. Tacit. Annal. 13. 18 (of Agrippina): 
"Nomina et virtutes nobilium, qui etiam tum supererant, in 
honore habere, quasi quaereret ducem et partes," viz. against 
Nero. | 

QUAERFRE ARMA differs both from poscere arma and 
sumére arma; while poscere arma is to call for arms 
when you are ready and determined for the fight, and sumere 
arma, actually to take up arms, to arm-—QUAERERE ARMA is to 
go in search of arms, to turn towards arms, to have recourse 
to arms. 

QUAERERE CONSCIUS ARMA, conscious that he is the person 
whom I have threatened, has recourse to arms, ?. e., to war; 
makes war against me as the best means of defending himself, 
in self-defence begins hostilities. 


101—103. 


SED QUID EGO HAEC AUTEM NEQUIDQUAM INGRATA REVOLVO 
QUIDVE MOROR SI OMNES UNO ORDINE HABETIS ACHIVOS 
IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS 

VAR. LECT. 


[punet.] REVOLYO, QUIDVE MOROR? 81 OMNES UNO ORDINE HABETIS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDIRE SAT FST, IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS; III Jahn (1825); Thiel. 

[punct.] REVOLVO? QUIDVE MOROR? SI OMNES UNO ORDINE HABETIS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST; IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS. ἘΠῚ P. Manut.; D. 
Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyne. . 

[ punct.] REVOLVO? QUIDVE MOROR, SI OMNES UNO ORDINE HABETIS ACHIVOS, 
IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST? IAMDUDUM SUNITE PORNAS; III Wagn. (1832, 
1861); Forb. (1852); Coningt. 

O Vat., Rom., St. Gall. 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 103). 


[punet.] IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST. IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAR. ILE Servius; 
Schol. in Palimps. Veron. (ap. Maium); P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins.; 
Gesner; Voss; Heyne; Wagn. (1832 and 1861); Ribbeck. 

[punct.] IWQUE AUDIRE SAT EST IAMDUDUM. stcMITE rokNAS. ΕΠ Ancient 
interpretets cited in the following words by Schol. in Palimps. Vero. 
(ap. Maium): "Plerique tamen sic distinguunt: 1DQUE AUDIRE SAT EMT 


IAMDUDUM;" also Donatus (*Professus sum iamdudum me vestruin 


esse inimicum, sumite de confesso supplicium "); Catrou. 


I do not at all doubt that the construction is: “st uapETIS UNO 
ORDINE OMNES ACHIVOS et (si) saT EST vobis ad meam damna- 
tionem me auDIRE Graecum (7. e., me esse ex Graecis), sUMITE 
IAMDUDUM POENAS de me;" and the meaning: "If ve put to 
death all Greeks without distinction. merelv because thev are 
Greeks, here, I am a Greek, put an end to me at once.” In order 
to indicate this construction and meaning the punctuation of 
Jahn and Thiel should be adopted. 

IpquE AUDIRE = ?dque me audire -- (Giraecumque me audire 
= Graecumque me esse. Compare Hor. Epist. 1. 16. 17: 


“tu recte vivis. si curas esse qued aulis." 


Ibid. 1. 7. 37: “rexque paterque audisti coram." — Diogen. 
Laert. 2. 140: Κατεφρονειτο [Menedemus] Δι ὧν zat. Arygos vio 
των Ἐρετριεων azovwy. Theocr. Idyll. 16. 30: 


oqQ« x«i ἕν Aides xsxotuusvo, 804540, «0101, 


Philostr. Heroic. p. % ed. Boisson.:: &zuvov lays tov ins 
Aaodapuag tov γὰρ gait azorov. And especially. Dio 
Cassius, 72. 16: otto; σιν o χρισοις,. o1tog 6 ἤρακλης. tos 
o Seog (και γὰρ tore ἡκοιεν. where we have in tore’ the 
very w of our text. 

I shall not take on me to sav in what «n» the passage war 
understood either bv Servius vor Hezne. the gio of the former 
(‘IQUE AUDIRE. €tc.: me χω €, being aa eeu on 
account of its brevity a- that of the latter (iz. ~Vlaret, nune 
ID esse Me unum ex Achivie: οὐ «1 prunan, huttiatons rare 
tem refero: si sat kw1. Asi ἂμ) νὼ) Paced: videtur Cepia 

HENRY, AEXEIDE&. τῶι. 21. 6 
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ut sit, vel haec audire satis est, nil ut amplius ad- 
dam necesse. Sed rp et que et AuDIRE pro audivisse valde 
duram orationem efficerent. Manendum adeo in prima inter- 
pretatione, quam et Servius agnoscit") is obscure, notwith- 
standing its length. Cynthius Cenetensis ("AupmE pro audt- 
visse"), Ascensius (“Si sat .i. satis est vobis audire id .s. quod 
dixi"), Voss (“und das allein zu hóren genügt"), Thiel (“ali- 
quem ex numero Graecorum esse"), Wagner (1832), approved 
doubtingly by Forbiger (“Si ad cognoscenda principum Achi- 
vorum ingenia satis est, id, hanc unam rem, audire"), Süpfle 
(“ipquE, nümlich, dass auch ich ein Achiver bin"), Gossrau 
(“ipquE, sc. me Argivum esse"), Conington (“m, that I am a 
Greek, v. 78"), all agree in understanding the structure to be 
IDQUE [vos] aUDIRE sat EST— Wagner alone correcting his error 
and interpreting (1861): “m, ἢ. e. Achivum . . . AUDIRE, ἢ. 6. 
appellari;" and, of course, then at last understanding the ac- 
cusative suppressed before aupiRE to be not vos, but me. 

QuipvE moror? " Vestram, scilicet, festinationem; vel mortem,” 
Servius. No; the verb is here intransitive, and the sense is: 
“What am I dallying about? why am I tedious? why am I 
talking here when there is no use in talking, you having 
already decided on punishing me with death?" Compare Ovid, 
Met. 13. 516 (of Hecuba lamenting Polyxena): 

. "quo ferrea resto? 
quidre moror? quo me servas, damnosa senectus?" 

IDQUE AUDIRE SAT EST IAMDUDUM SUMITE POENAS.— ^ÍAMDU- 
DUM hic est quamprimum, ut: ‘zamdudwm erumpere nubem 
ardebant," Schol ad Falimps. Ver. (apud Maium); and so Ser- 
vius, Ascensius, Heyne, Voss, Thiel, Wagn. (1861) Tampv- 
DUM is not quamprimum, but the very contrary; refers not 
to the future, but to the just past time, and is equivalent to 
the English already, at last, the German schon. Compare 4. 1: 


“At regina gravi tamdudum saucia cura" 


[not quamprimum, but now, for some time, already—schon]. 
5. 26: 


. "equidem sic poscere ventos 
iamdudum, et frustra cerno te tendere oontra." 
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104—105. 


HOC ITHACUS VELIT ET MAGNO MERCENTUR ATRIDAE 
TUM VERO ARDEMUS SCITARI ET QUAERERE CAUSAS 


Hoc ... ArRIDAE. Compare Ovid, Her. 9. 7 (Dejanira to Her- 
cules): 

“hoc velit Eurystheus, velit hoc germana Tonantis." 

TUM VERO ARDEMUS SCITARI ET QUAERERE CAUSAS. The reader 

is left, as he is occasionally left elsewhere—ez. gr. 1. 86; 
4. 663; 6. 77; 6. 529; 12. 603—to conclude the actual fact 
from the context. We have an exact parallel in Ariosto, Ort. 
Fur. 4. 28: 

(14 donna di saper ebbe desio, 

che fosse il negromante, ed a che effetto 


edificasse in quel luogo selvaggio 
la rocca, e faccia a tutto '| mondo oltraggio. 


"né per maligna intenzione, ahi lasso, 
disse piangendo il vecchio incantatore, 
‘feci la bella rocca in cima al sasso, 
né per avidità son rubatore,’”’ 


where the desire to ask the question is, without any question 
being asked, followed by the answer. Compare 9. 303, where 
the actual giving of the sword to Euryalus is omitted, and left 
to be deduced from the context; and Georg. 4. 459, where the 
actual death of Eurydice, and Aen. 12. 603, where the actual 
death of Amata, is omitted, and left to be similarly deduced, 
The sentence seems to be both in structure and sense a very 
exact translation of Hom. Od. 10. 249 (of Ulysses and his 
comrades full of anxiety and curiosity to hear some further 
account of their companions who had been turned into beasts 
by Circe): 
«ÀÀ ort δὴ μὲν παντὲς αγασσαμεϑ᾽ εξερέοντες, 


where the text continues: 


xe τοτὲ των Ἄλλων ἑταρὼων χατεέλεξεν ογεϑρον. 
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elsewhere the breast, either literally or figuratively—have not 
here, too, its own proper and peculiar meaning; be not here, 
too, breast, either literally or figuratively. That it is not breast 
literally being perfectly plain, inasmuch as it is not with the 
literal physical breast, but with the mouth, we speak, our in- 
quiry immediately limits itself to the question whether pectus 
be not here used in its usual figurative sense of emotion, feeling, 
heart, as we, using a similar metaphor, sometimes say (see 
9. 275: | 

"te vero, mea quem spatiis propioribus aetas 

insequitur, venerande pucr, iam pectore toto 

accipio" 
[receive you with my whole feeling, my whole heart]. Auctor 
Dial. de Cl. Orat. 28: “ut sincera et integra, ct nullis pravita- 
tibus detorta, uniuseuiusque natura toto statim pectore arriperet 
artes honestas" [take to itself with its whole heart]). And, 
first, the meaning: "speaks with feigned emotion, feigned 
feeling, feigned heart," is in perfect accordance with the fact 
that it is with feigned feeling, feigned emotion, feigned heart, 
Sinon speaks all through, as, verse 145: 


"his lacrymis vitam damus, et miserescimus ultro;" 
verse 195: 
"talibus insidiis periurique arte Sinonis 
credita res, captique dolis lacrymisque coactis 
quos neque," &c.; 
and, secondly, it is in this sense our author uses pectus 
in the precisely parallel passages, (a), 1. 525: 


"maximus Ilioneus placido sic pectore fatur" 


[4of, surely, with placid words or meaning, but with placid 
animus, placid feeling]. (5), 9. 740: 


*olli subridens sedato pectore Turnus" 


[vot, surely, with sedate words or meaning, but with sedate 
animus, sedate feeling, sedate heart]. And, especially, (c), 
10. 555: 
"truncumque tepentem 
provolvens super haec inimico pectore fatur" 
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5. 533 (of Aeetes moulding the passion ("pectora") which Jason's 
demand of the fleece has excited in him): 
"interea quoniam belli pugnaeque propinquae 
eura prior, fingit placidis fera pectora dictis " 
[moulds his fierce feeling. his fierce passion]. (a8), Claud. 4 
Cons. Honor., p. 60 (of the unbought affection of tho army for 
Honorius): 
" perdurat non empta fides, nec pecfora merces 
alligat. ipsa suo pro pignore castra laborant." 
(ae), Val. Flacc. 1. 642 (Neptüne speaking of the Argo): 


*hane [Argo] mihi Pallas 
inquit, ‘mulcens mea pectore fletu 


H 


et soror hanc, 
abstulerint'" 
[soothing, softening my feeling. Amd, above all, (0), Quintil. 
Inst. 10. τ. 15: "Quare capiendae sunt illae, de quibus dixi, 
rerum imagines, quas vocari φαντασίας indicavimus, omniaque 
de quibus dicturi erimus, personae, quaestiones, spes, metus, ha- 
benda in oculis, in affectus recipienda; pectus [fecling] est enim 
quod disertos facit, et vis mentis Ideoque imperitis quoque, 
si modo sunt aliquo affectu concitati, verba non desunt, The 
commentators, therefore, are wrong in their interpretation, and 
FICTO PECTORE is not ficte, ?. e., verbis fictis, but ficto 
affectu, with feigned emotion, with an affectation of emotion. 
But with what kind of feigned emotion, what kind of "fic- 
tum pectus," is it that Sinon speaks? Are we left to conclude 
from the “his lacrymis" and "miserescimus" of verse 145, the 
"laerymis coactis" of 196. and the kind words of comfort ad- 
dressed to him by Priam, verses 148 and 149, that Sinon's 
feigned emotion is that of a heart-broken man, a man bowed 
to the ground with affliction and sorrow? No, we are not. 
Our author is quite precise and particular. Sinon is rAVITANS, 
al over in a flutter of agitation and apprehension; and this 
flutter not being real—for he is 


"fidens animi atque in utrumque paratus 
seu versare dolos seu certae occumbere morti "— 


ΕἸΟΤΟ PECTORE is added for the purpose of reminding us that 
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The reading of the Medicean, scrTATUM, is confirmed both by Liv. 5. 15: 
* Quidnam eo dii portenderent prodigio, missi sciscitatum oratores ad 


4 


Delphieum oraculum;" and by Iscan 4. 254: 


" hic patriae et propriis scitatum oracula regnis 
venerat." 


STARET.—"STARET, esset, Heyne, Forbiger. This is neither to 
interpret Virgil, nor to understand poetry. Stare is, indeed, 
one of those verbs which are used in the Latin language in place 
of esse, but it does not on that account lose its own proper 
meaning. SranET places the horse before our eyes, not merely 
existing, but standing there, a remarkable, striking object. The 
object is the more striking, the picture the more vivid, not only 
on account of the position of starEt—first word in its own verse, 
and preceded by an introduction raising expectation, viz. TRA- 
BIBUS CONTEXTUS ACERNIS (see Rem. on 2. 247)—but on account 
of its being itself placed before its nominative. The same verb, 
in the selfsame position in the verse, preceded by a similar 
introduction, and preceding in the same manner its nominative, 
will be found applied to a real living horse, 4. 135: 
. "*ostroque insignis et auro 

stat sonipes," 
and with the same effect, that of placing before our eyes, if we 
only deign to use them, the horse, not merely being or existing, 
but standing there bodily; exactly as the same verb in the same 
position in the verse and similarly preceding its own nominative 
places so livelily before us the three hundred horses, not merely 
being or existing in the stables of Latinus, but standing there, 
1. 210: 

* stabant ter centum nitidi in praesepibus altis." 
It is in the same way the urn is said not to be or exist, but to 
stand, at 6. 22: *stat ductis sortibus urna;" the tower is said 
. to stand, 6. 554: ,stat ferrea turris ad auras;" the altars are 
said to stand, 4. 509: “stant arae circum;" the silex is said 
to stand, 8. 233: "stabat acuta silex;" and this very wooden 
horse itself is said to stand, Hom. Od. 8. 205: ὡς o μὲν εστῆχει. 
And such, I believe, will invariably be found to be the use made 
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stop —otherwise the poet has failed to convey the full picture, 
and the words "omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis" are 
without their most ordinary and natural consequence]. Amd (c), 
Sil. 15. 460: 

"ille. ubi «wspens? Patres, et curia vocem 

posceret, ut cantu ducebat corda Senatus" 
[where the fathers were at a nonplus, did not know what step 
to take]. That suspensus is not sollicitus, but suspended, 
hanging undetermined, appears further from the marked distinc- 
tion made by Cicero between the two terms, ad Att. 2. 18 (ed 
Orellij: *intellexi, quam sasperso animo et sollieifo scire averes, 
quid esset novi: de Leg. .igrar. 1. S. (ed. Orelli): *sollicitam 
mihi eivitatem suspicione, suspensam. metu, perturbatam vestris 
legibus et concionibus et seditionibus, tradidistis.” Compare 
Manil. 1. 66: 

“nam rudis ante illos, nullo discrimine, vita 

in speciem conversa operum ratione carebat, 

et stupefacta novo pendebat lumine mundi," 
where “pendebat stupefaeta," Avg stupefied, is equivalent to: 
remained stupefied, not able or not knowing how to advance. 


119-126. 


ARGOLICA — RECUSAT 


AnGoLICA, the emphatie word of the sentence, It was this word 
which filled the minds of the hearers with horror. No matter 
how much blood was to be shed, if it had not been Argolte blood 
there would have been no horror. To aid the effect of the 
word and point out the precise meaning and import, our author 
has placed it in the most emphatie position, viz, at the end of 
the sentence to which it belongs, and in the beginning of a new 
line, from the rest of which it is separated by an abrupt and 
complete pause. See Rem. on 2. 246. 
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objection that there was as yet no suspicion of foul play), or 
cur ea verba (verse 116—119) PaRENT FATA, to which there is 
the no less strong objection that the plural ea verba cannot con- 
sistently be supplied after the singular quaE vox immediately 
preceding. 

The verb parare has been (@) repeatedly joined with the 
nominative fata by Lucan, as 2. 131: 


"jlle fuit vitae Mario modus, omnia passo, 
quae peior fortuna potest, atque omnibus uso, 
quae melior, mensoque, homini quid fata pararent," 


and 6. 783: 
“quid fata pararent 
hi[^ie, Weber] fecere palam; " 


(b) once with the same nominative by Seneca, Oedipus, 28: 
"jamiam aliquid in nos fata moliri parant ; " 


(c, once with the nominative fortuna by Valerius Flaccus, 
1. 326: "sin aliud Fortuna parat;" (d), once with the nomi- 
native superi by Silius, 1. 136: 

“magua parant superi; tonat alti regia caeli, 

bellantemque Iovem cerno;" 
amd, (e) once by our author himself with the nominative 
"[vos, 0] di patri," 9. 247: 

"di patrii, quorum semper sub numine Troia ost, 

non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis" 
—instances to which. might be added very numerous others, 
but slightly different in construction, in which either the fates 
or the gods are said parare, to prepare, whether good or evil, 
for men; as Lucan, 2. 68: 


"'non alios, inquit, *motus tune fata parabant 
quum," &c. 


Ibid., 1. 642: 


‘faut hic errat, ait, ‘nulla cum lege per aevum 
mundus, et incerto discurrunt sidera motu; 
aut, si fafa movent, urbi generique paratur 
humano matura lues.' " 


Ilbid., 649: 


"quod cladis genus, o superi, qua peste paratis 
saevitiam ? "' - 
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"ille nec aspectum vulgi, nec fida tyranni 
colloquia, aut coetus procerum perferre, sed atrá 
sede tegi, et superum clausus negat acta fateri." 


Compare also Stat. bid. 621; Aen. 7. 600 (of Latinus): 
“saepsit se lectis, rerumque reliquit habenas; " 
7. 618 (also of Latinus): 


"abstinuit tactu pater aversusque refugit 
foeda ministeria et caecis se condidit umbris; " 
Soph. Oed. Tyr. 320 (Tiresias refusing to acquaint Oedipus 
with his guilt): aqeg μ᾽ ες otxotg. 


129—131. 


COMPOSITO — VIDENDI. 


Resvit vocem. Compare Div. Paul. ad Galat. 4. 27: ρηξον και 
βοησον, ἡ οὐχ «Oivovoa, where Wakefield, with his usual rough 
vigour, “t.e., ρηξον βοην. Nos Angli pariter locutionem break de 
sonis [he should have said de flatu] usurpamus, sed illis quidem 
minimé honestis et ab altera porta erumpentibus." He might 
have still more appositely quoted Shakesp. Com. of Errors, 3. 1: 
^a man may break a word with you, sir, and words are but wind; 
ay, and break it in your face, so he break it not behind." 
CoxvERSA TULERE. — "Passi sunt voerti"—"conversa passi 
sunt," say Ruaeus, Voss, Jahn, Forbiger, Kappes and Weidner. 
" Converterunt," say Heyne, Wagner, and Gossrau; while Coning- 
ton hesitates between the former of these interpretations and 
that which I advocated in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage,” viz. 
“converterunt et tulerunt, turned and carried to," ὦ. e., “not 
only turned to but carried to'"—an interpretation which I now 
find to have been La Cerda's before it was mine, and before I 
adduced in support of it Aew. 4. 376: "furiis incensa feror," 
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—examples, the two former of the use of the expression rum- 
pere vincula, the latter of the use of the even more precise 
expression rumpere catenas, in a still less literal sense, the 
confinement or bondage spoken of being not even so much as 
physical, only moral. Sinon's chains had been already taken 
off, and he was standing at the altar with the sacred fillet round 
his head (verses 155 and 156), when he burst away from among 
the hands of his executioners ("vincula rupit et eripuit se leto"). 
See Rem. on “vinclis et carcere frenat," 1. 58. 

Wagner (1861) does not know what vixcuLA are here spoken 
of, but is quite sure they are not the same as those spoken of 
in verse 147: "Quae vincuLa? certe non ea quae, vers. 147, 
commemorantur" -- ἃ piece of information .second in importance 
io none in his entire work, the viwcLA of verse 147 being those 
Trojan viNcLA with which Sinon is brought bound before Priam 
and from which Priam now orders him to be relieved (ATQUE 
ARCTA LEVARI VINCLA IUBET PRIAMUS); and the vincuLa of our 
text being those (Grecian) vixcvLA from which he had previously 
broken loose (ERIPUI, FATEOR, LETO ME, ET VINCULA RUPI) In his 
next edition Wagner's doubt will have been cleared up, and 
he will be able to tell us all this. 

DeELITTI DUM VELA DARENT, SI FORTE DEDISSENT. I adhere to 
the received punetuation, and reject that of Heyne, which places 
the words DARENT S1 FORTE between two commas so as to refer 
VELA not to DARENT, but to pkpissENT. I am determined to this 
choice, not only by the reasons assigned by Wagner, but by 
the very remarkable parallel, verse 756: 


"inde domum si forte pedem, si forte tulisset, 
me refero." 


PaTRIAM ANTIQUAM.—ANTIQUAM, not merely old (“Pristinam, 
nihil amplius," Heyne), but, as occasionally elsewhere, dear 
old ("der heimath alte gefilde," Voss)—old, and because of its 
being old, and therefore associated with so many recollections, 
dear. This suggested meaning, if I may so call it, does not 
accompany the word into the English language, but is found in 
the Saxon derivative old, which therefore and not "ancient" is 
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adjured Priam by his reverence for the gods on the one hand, 
and by his respect for right and justice on the other. This is 
not the meaning. There is neither a double adjuration, nor is 
fides ever “observantia iusti rectique.” For (3); the adjuration 
is not double, but single and simple,—‘“I adjure thee by the 
gods and by INTEMERATA FIDES, if there is any among men," 
ὦ. e, by the INTEMERATA FIDEs Of the gods, and men if, indeed, 
there is any such thing among men; plainly an adaptation to 
the epo of the “pro deum atque hominum fidem" of every-day 
life, and the genteel comedy. Compare 6. 458 (Aeneas address- 
ing the shade of Dido): 
. 5 per sidera iuro 
per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima est." 

*[ swear by the gods above, and by whatever fides there is 
here in Hades," /. e., ^I swear by the fides both of the gods 
above, and of the Manes; amd (2), ΕΠΡῈΒ is not "observantia 
iusti rectique, 2. e. iuris divini et humanitatis," but, as fides is 
always and invariably faith, the keeping inviolate of one’s word, 
promise, or pledge (as Cic. de Off. 1. 7: “Fundamentum est 
autem iustitiae fides; id est, dictorum conventorumque constantia 
et veritas"); in other words, fides is moral truth. Compare 
11. 511: 


"ut fama fidem missique reportant 
exploratores " 


[as public rumour and the report of our scouts pledge us their 
faith, ?. e. assure us|; 4. 597: “en dextra fidesque," [see how 
he has kept his pledged faith]; 4. 552: 

"non servata fides, cineri promissa Sychaeo." 


And such, if I am not mistaken, will be found to be the mean- 
ing of fides wherever it occurs, and it is also the meaning of 
our English derivative and parallel, Fazth, as Clarke, Sermon, 8. 
“The word faith always contains the notion of faithfulness or 
fidelity." 

It being Sinon's first and principal object, failing which all he 
could say or do would be worse than useless, to convince his hearers 
of his moral truth, of his fides [Gr. vo zocor, It. lealta, Fr. loy- 
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reward, as it deserves, the outrage inflicted by Pyrrhus on an 
affectionate tender-hearted parent: 


“tat tibi pro scelere' exelamat, ‘pro talibus ausis, 
di, si qua est caelo pietas, quae talia curot, 
persolvant grates dignas et praemia reddaut 
debita, qui nati coram me cernere letum, 
fecisti, et patrios foedasti funere vultus.'" 


Coxsctà NUMINA. VER Not NUMINA. VEHI, but CONSCIA VERI 
as, Jen. 4. 219: 


"testatur moritura deos et conscia fati 
sidera." 


Manil. 1. 1: 


“carmine divinas artes et conscia fati 
sidera TON νς 
ros . deducere mundo 

aggredior." 
The two expressions couscia fatt and conscia vert are, indeed, 
nearly identical, that which is fated being of course true, and 
that which is true being fated. 


145. 


MISERESCIMUS ULTRO 


" Urrno autem non est sponfe, nam iam rogaverat, sed zisuper," 
Servius (ed. Lion), followed by Wagner (1861), and Conington. 
" Uprgo est l/benter, facili promptoque auimo," Heyne, followed 
by Wagner, Quaest. Virg. “Non solum eius precibus et 
lacrymis impulsi, sed nostro etiam sensu commoti, facili promp- 
toque animo," Forbiger. "Talibus LacryMis VITAM DAMUS, ET 
MISEREScIMUs vel ULTRO; nedum rogati, ut ab hoc nunc duri 
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[where also "ultro" is proprio motu, of itself, taking the 
initiativel. (Ja), 10. 312: 

"occiso Therone, virum qui maximus «tro 

Aenean petit" 


> 


[where also *ultro" is proprio motu]. (ὁ), 1l. 471: 


"multaque se incusat, qui non acceperit wlfro 
Dardanium Aenean" 


, 


[where also "ultro" is proprio motu]. (J), 9. 6: 


"Turne, quod optanti divum promittere nemo 
auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro” 
| where also "ultro" is proprio motu]. Amd (A), 5. 446: 


*Entellus vires in ventum effudit, et witro 
ipse gravis graviterque ad terram pondere vasto 
coneidit" 


[where also (although we do not usually employ the expression 
proprio motu in such cases) "ultro" is really proprio motu, 
of himself, Entellus being himself the cause of his own fall]. 
Nor is there one single one either of the examples adduced by 
Tursellini to show that “ultro ex contrariis varias significa- 
tiones accipit, nam cum coacfo opponitur est sponte, cum petenti 
est 4on petenti," or of the still more numerous examples adduced 
by Wagner (Quaest. Virg.) to show that ultro is sometimes 
εις τὸ 7tEgcr, sometimes zcegato9er, in which ultro is not simply 
and without any ambages proprio motu, αὐτομάτως, αὐτομο- 
Ace, of one’s self. See Rem. on 4. 304. 

Let us now see what objection can be made to vrrRo under- 
stood here also in this its usual and proper sense: “To these 
tears we grant his life, and pity him proprio motu." There 
is, I am told, the objection put forward by Servius, viz, that 
ULTRO, so understood, is in contradiction to HIS LACRYMIS 
pauvs, Their pity, I am told, cannot be proprio motu be- 
cause Sinon had besought it (‘iam rogaverat"); and not only 
had Sinon besought it, but the author taking up in HIS... MISE- 
RESCIMUS Sinon’s most pitiful MisERERE, MISERERE, had called 
our Special attention to the fact that Sinon had besought it. 
The objection is not without weight so long as vuLTRO is regarded 
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“we grant his life and pity him proprio motu, ἢ. e. by the 
impulse of our own hearts.” (6), That iPsE PRIMUS IUBET gains 
nothing, whatever it may lose, by the addition of vLTRo— those 
words of themselves sufficiently expressing the alacrity of Priam, 
himself one of those who *miserescunt" vLrRo. (c), That the 
euphony of the verse forbids the separation of the sixth foot 
from the fifth by a period. (d), That such separation, if occur- 
ring at all in the Aeneid, is of tbe rarest; and (e), That mise- 
reri and ultro are not only joined together, but joined to- 
gether at the end of ἃ verse, and so as to afford the same sense 
as in our text, by Ovid, Art. Amat. 3. 679: 


"jamdudum persuasus erit, miserebitur tfro." 


148—156. 


QUISQUIS—FUGI 





The elder Heinsius placed a semicolon at enaros and a comma at 
ERIS. The younger Heinsius, and, after him, Emmenessius and 
Burmann, retain the semicolon at araros, but substitute a colon 
for the comma at rERts—correctly, as I think; NosTER ERIS 
being thrown in according to Virgil's usual manner (see Rems. 
on Aen. 1. 4; 3. 571; 4. 484; 6. 84, 741 and 882) parentheti- 
cally between the two connected verbs oBLIVISCERE and EDIS- 
SERE, and the sense running thus: "forget the Greeks (for thou 
shalt from henceforward be ours) and answer me truly these 
questions." Wagner in his edition of Heyne returns to the 
punctuation of the elder Heinsius, and observes in his note: 
“Comma post ERIS ponendum, et quae sequuntur hunc in modum 
accipienda: ac pro?nde EDISSERE;" thus separating the two simi- 
lar verbs, and connecting the two dissimilar. In his Praestabilior, 
however, the same critic, profiting sab stlentio by the lessons read 
him in my "Twelve Years’ Voyage" and "Advers. Virgil," 
restores with his right hand the punctuation to the state from 
which he had removed it with his left. 
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The sense assigned to the word by Servius (viz., ep2agrov) be- 
longs to a later latinity. Compare Flav. Vopisc. Vita Divi Aure- 
liani, 41: "Recte atque ordine consuluissent dii immortales, P. 
C., si boni ferro ?nrolabiles exstitissent, ut longiorem ducerent 
vitam: neque contra eos aliqua esset potestas iis qui neces in- 
fandas tristissima mente concipiunt.  Viveret enim princeps 
noster Aurelianus quo neque utilior fuit quisquam." 

VOS ARAE ENSESQUE NEFANDI QUOS FUGI "Neque ullis ad- 
petitus insidiis est, neque devotus hostiae; denique sic de om- 
nibus iurat, ut per ea quae non fuerunt dans sacramentum, 
careat obiurgatore," Fragm. vet. interp. in Virg. ap. Maium, 
vol. 7, p. 272. See the similarly equivocating oath of Andro- 
mache, Senec. Troad. 604. 


156—170. 


VITTAEQUE—— DANAUM 


VAR. LECT. 

[ punct.] vITTAKQUE DEUM, qvas III Servius; P. Manut.; D. Heins; N. 
Heins.; Heyne; Wagn. (Praest); Ribb. 

[pwnet.] vrrrAkQUEe, DEUM QUas IIL “Multi hic distinguunt, et sio sub- 
iungunt: DEUM QUAS HOSTIA GESSI,' Servius; Voss. 

Not nosriA DEUM, but virTAE DEUM, exactly as 11. 4: 


“Vota deum primo victor solvebat Eoo." 


To make pEtm the commencing word of the clause is to throw an em- 
phasis on it wholly foreign to the sense, On the contrary, it comes 
in easily and naturally after virrAE, bringing with it, in that secondary 
position, no emphasis. 


Fas uuu. The subsequent TENEOR points out the structure; Fas 

est, not FAS δὲ; i. e. TESTOR FAS MIHI 6s8€6 . . . et me leneri. 
OMNIA FERRE SUB AURAS. Compare Timaeus, Ler. Platon.: 

Υγε avyag, vzto tov ορϑρον, ἢ vzo tov πεφωτισμενον aega, 
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mant] Compare also Ovid, Fast. 5. 383: “saxo stant antra 
vetusto" [caves stand built of old rock]. Aen. 4. 509: “stant 
arae cireum " [altars not merely are around, but sfand around]. 

STETIT, so understood, is well opposed to FLUERE AC RETRO 
SUBLAPSA REFERRI, verse 169. 

ParLLADIUM.— The best account I know of the Trojan Palla- 
dium is in Procopius, Bell. Gothic. 1. 15, where he thus describes 
a representation of it, cut in stone, in these words: αὐτῇ de ἢ ev 
to λιϑω exw σπτολεμοιση τὲ XOL tO δορυ ανατεινουση ate e 
ξυμβολὴην eorxe. τετοδηρη de καὶ ὡς tov χιτωνα.. . . ἔχει, &c. 

FLUERE AC RETRO SUBLAPSA REFERRI SPES DANAUM.—“ FLUERE, 
delabi, et est των μέσων. Nam ideo addidit retro. Contra 
Sallustius: ‘rebus supra vota fluentibus" Serv. (ed. Lion). 
That Servius is right, and the Latin fluere simply £o flow, 
is still further placed beyond doubt by Cicero, de Off. 1. 26: 
*In rebus prosperis et ad voluntatem nostram fluentibus, 
superbiam magnopere, fastidium arrogantiamque, fugiamus" 
compared with Liv. 27. 17: “Hasdrubal, quum hostium res 
tantis augescere incrementis cerneret, suas imminui, ac fore ut, 
nisi audendo aliquid moveret, qua coepissent flierent, dimicare 
quam primum statuit." As in each of these passages, no less 
than in the Sallustian, the further meaning of the word fluere, 
2, e. whether the flowing signified by that word is flowing in a 
good sense, or flowing in a bad, is determined by the context, so 
in our text whether the flowing spoken of is flowing in a good 
sense or in a bad, is to be determined by the context only; and 
fortunately the context is sufficiently decisive-—RETRO SUBLAPSA 
REFERRI explaining as clearly and unmistakably as it is possible 
for words to explain, that the flowing is backward, or in a bad 
sense; in other words, FLUERE AC RETRO SUBLAPSA REFERRI SPES 
DANAUM is neither more nor less than the thought: the hope 
of the Danai is ebbing, expressed for the verse sake, by two 
theses instead of one, flows and is carried back; in one word, 
cbbs. Compare Lucret. 4. 699: 


*quippe etenim /luere atque recedere corpora rebus 
multa modis multis docui, sed plurima debent 
ex animalibus iis quae sunt exercita motu," 
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Nomen nEkpvcANT.— "Cum ipso Palladio avecto ut solennibus 
sacris restituatur in sedem suam revertendum," Heyne, Wagner, 
Kappes, and commentators generally. Erroneously, as I think; 
NUMEN is not the Palladium, the statue of the goddess, nor is 
the Palladium to be restored. Numen is the approbation, the 
good will of the gods, the blessing of heaven (not by any 
means the blessing of Pallas in particular), that blessing of 
heaven with which the Greeks formerly sailed to Troy— 


QUOD PELAGO ET CURVIS SECUM AVEXERE CARINIS, 


This xuwEN is rendered ?pso facto void and null by their return; 
in other words, having been obtained only for the expedition, it 
ceases of itself, that expedition being concluded; and it becomes 
necessary to obtain ἃ new numen for the new expedition. 
This is precisely the rateonale of the superstition as it prevailed 
in Virgil's own time. Disappointed in his expedition, the consul, 
or other commander of the army, returned to Rome, in order to 
set out de noro on the new expedition to the same place with 
new auspices; and so precisely our text: NUMEN REDUCANT, go 
home with the NUMEN; QUOD AVEXERE CARINIS, with which they 
had set out; OMINA REPETANT, take new auspices (DEOS PARANT 
COMITES, Obtain a new NUMEN; PELAGOQUE REMENSO ADERUNT, 
. Set out again and arrive afresh). ΝΌΜΕΝ nEDUCANT is thus, not 
a totally independent action from ΟΜΙΝᾺ REPETANT, but that 
previous action which was necessary and indispensable before 
OMINA REPETANT was possible—in other words, OMINA REPETANT 
and NUMEN REDUCANT, intimately bound together by the con- 
junction qur, constitute one whole; and RE-PETANT and ΒΕ- 
DUCANT are but modifications of the same general idea of 
applying to heaven de novo. 

NUMEN REDUCANT, although expressive of an action which 
in point of time precedes, is vet placed after owINA REPETANT, 
according to Virgil’s usual custom (υστερον zeoregov) of placing 
the principal or main action first, and that which was only sub- 
sidiary to the main action, after. 

The Palladium is not to be restored, profaned and violated 
by bloodstained hands; it is now worth nothing, enters no more 
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all the means in his power to effect the ruin of both—rra 
DIGERIT. 

Dicenrit, digests, 7. e. analyses, calculates, solves the problem 
of, disposes of. Compare Ovid, Met. 12. 21 (of the same Calchas 
similarly expounding portents): 

"atque novem volucres in belli diger?f annos." 
Ovid, Fast. 2. 625: | 

“cui pater est vivax, qui matris diger:t annos." 
Ovid, Met. 4. 469 (of Ajax Oileus): 

*quam meruit solus poenam d'/gessit in omnes" 


[distributes and so gets rid of, disposes of]. Senec. de Constantia 
Sapientis, 15: “Domus haec sapientis angusta, sine cultu, sine 
strepitu, sine apparatu, nullis observatur ianitoribus, turbam 
venali fastidio digerentibus” [arranging and disposing of accord- 
ing to pleasure]. Senec. Thyest. 822: 
"non succedunt 

astra. nec ullo micat igne polus: 

nec Luna graves digerit umbras" 
[clears up, dissipates, and so disposes of]. Senec. Qwaesf. Nat. 7. 
22: *Nubes ... modo congregantur, modo d/geruntur" [cleared 
up, dissipated, and so disposed of] Liv. 2. 21: "Nec quid 
quoque anno actum sit, in tanta vetustate, non rerum modo sed 
ctiam auctorum, d?gerere possis." 

Nor is this the whole force of the praEnIT of our text; there 
is something offensive in it, not properly or essentially be- 
longing to, but nevertheless occasionally to be found both in 
digerere itself and the synonyms of digerere in other lan- 
guages, See Hom. Jl. 2. 236: 

τονδὲ δ᾽ ἑωμεν 


«vtov eve ροιη ρα πεσσέμεν, oy aw i[anret 
3 
ἢ 0« Tt οἱ X. Nutty MooGeurvousy, né χίΐὶ overt. . 


Pind. Pyth. 4. 184 (ed. Dissen): 


ror δὲ nc«uzeidi γλυχὺν nucdeotae odor 210000tutr. Hou 
νος .To;Ovs, ur TU Zéiou Error 

, aa? . 
T«r oxirdvvor ai coc UCGTOL Utvrétr GIG ZLEGGOVT , AL EU χε ϑαναάτω 
QQUuCXoP. XuAZUTOP EU. GOEEGS. CAU EvoEOGDU «t συν» κλλοις. 
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abreast towards the shore, like ships sailing together (*Argiva 
phalanx instructis navibus ibat . . . littora . . . petens"), with 
flaming eyes raised above the waves by the whole length of the 
neck and breast ("flammas quum regia puppis extulerat"), and 
with the hinder part floating and curling along on the surface 
of the water (the hinder vessels of the fleet following the lead 
of the foremost); and, when their work is done (the Trojans 
slaughtered, or, with their gods, driven out of the city), take 
possession of the citadel, under the protection of Pallas (“iam 
summas arces Tritonia, respice, Pallas insedit," &c.). 
The Greek army besieging Troy is always typified by a 

serpent. Compare //. 2. 326: 

ως otro; | doc] xu TEXV. &q«;t aroovüoto, xut cUtnv, 

OXTO, (ΤῸ UNTHO ECT py, ἢ TERE TEX 

ως nue [-fyetoc] TOGG«UT ETE ATOAELLSOUEV. CLUDE, . 

ro) δεχείτω δὲ πολιν ctonGoutr EcoUc vut. 


Il. 12. 901: 


«ἔτος υἱππέτης 
φοινηέντα δραχοντας (£000 OvUJEGOL πέλωρον 


ως nutts, &e. 


Also the swarm of bees, 7. 69, not only ominous, but typical, of 
the arrival of Aeneas and his Trojans at Laurentum: 
"et partes petere agmen easdem 

partibus ex isdem. et summa dominarier arce." 
Also the serpent, which, issuing from the tumulus at Saguntum 
(Sil. 2. 592) and gliding through the middle of the town directly 
into the sea, tvpified the flight of the Manes of the dead from 
the city which was soon to be taken by storm by the enemy: 

. "ceu prodita tecta 

expulsi fugiant Manes, umbraequac recusent 

captivo iacuisse solo." 

Since the above commentary was written, 1 have found a 
confirmation of the opinion therein expressed, in Petronius's 
poem descriptive of the taking of Troy (see his Safyr., ed. 
Hadrian. p. 328), in one part of which he informs us that the 
noise made by the serpents in their passage through the wator 
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TRANQUILLA PER ALTA, excitatory of expectation; aud imme- 
diately before IMMENSIS ORBIBUS ANGUES, expressive of the actual 
horrid object. The weaker effect which it would have had, if 
placed at a greater distance before INMENSIS ORBIBUS ANGUES, is 
shown by Dryden's translation: 

* when, dreadful to behold, from sea we spied 

two serpents, ranked abreast, the seas divide," 
and the still weaker which it would have had if placed after, 
by Surrey s: | 

‘from Tenedon, behold, in circles great 

by the calm seas come fleeting adders twain; 


which plied towards the shore (I loathe to tell) 
with reared breast lift up above the seas." 


Compare "Tritonia, respice, Pallas, verse 615, and Rem. 

PEcroRA quorum, &c. Compare Milton, Par. Lost, 1. 192: 

"thus Satan, talking to his nearest mate, 
with head uplift above the wave, and eyes 
that sparkling blazed; his other parts besides 
prone on the flood, extended long and large, 
lay floating many a rood." 

Fir sonircs  SPUMANTE sato.—The brine foams audibly. 
Compare Quint. Smyrn. 12. 456 (ed. Heyn.), of the same ser- 
pents: ἐσεεσμαραγησε δὲ τεοντος mooouerov and Petr. 89 (of 
the same): *dat cauda sonitum." 

Drvden's translation of the passage is marked by even more 
than Dryden's usual extravagance, recklessness, and ignorance 
of his author's meaning: 

"their speckled tails advance to steer their course, 

and, on the sounding shore, the flying billows force,” 
with which mistranslation I know none, not Dryden's own, at 
all comparable, unless it be Pope's of Hom. J/. 19. 126: 


"from his ambrosial head, where perched she sate, 
he snatched the furv-goddess of debate." 


Arva.—There is no occasion to suppose, with Heyne, that 
ARVA is used “pro littore," because, interpreted literally, it affords 
a better meaning, viz, the fields, or cultivated plain, inside 
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and afterwards (post) seize (copRiIPIUNT) the father, sUBEUNTEM 
AC TELA FERENTEM, and kill him also: while. according to tbe 
latter, the serpents are twined about and kill the father and the 
two sons simultaneously. Virgil’s is the more natural and 
probable account, because it was more easy for the serpents to 
conquer Laocoon's powerful strength (see verse 50) with the 
whole of their united force and folds than with such part only 
of their force and folds as was not employed upon the sons. 
There is even some difficulty in understanding (nor does an 
examination of the sculpture tend much to diminish the difh- 
cultv) how two serpents, already twined about and encumbered 
with the bodies of two persons, even although those bodies 
were small (parva), could seize and squeeze to death a third 
person possessed of more than ordinary strength, and armed. 

The sculptor, if he had had the choice, would, doubtless, no 
less than the poet, have represented the killing of Laocoon to 
have been subsequent to the killing of the sons: but his art 
failed him: sculpture could not represent suceesstve. acts; the 
chisel could fix no more than a single instant of fleeting time: 
driven. therefore, by necessity, he places the three persons simul- 
taneouxly in the folds of the serpents, and his so much admired 
group becomes, in consequence, complicated and almost incom- 
prehensible, and appears in the most disadvantageous contrast 
with the simple and natural narrative of Virgil. 

Such is the infinite inferiority of sculpture, and of painting, 
to poetry. The sculptor, or painter, labours day and night, and 
for vears together. on one object; and, in the end. his work, 
representing but an instant of time, fails to present tu the mind 
as many ideas as the poet supplies in half-a-dozen lines the 
work perhaps of half an hour. 

Privem . 0. 0. artes. — Not. AMPLEXUS CORPORA, IMPLICAT ET 
DEPASCITUR ARTUS, Duft AMPLEXUS IMPLICAT CORPORA ET. DEPAS- 
cITUR. artes. [ἢ order that the structure may. be shown by the 
punctuation, the comma, placed by the older editors (the two 
Heinsii and Hevne) and removed by Forbiger. Thiel, Wagner 
CPreest.), and Ribbeck, should be restored. 

Iurricar— winds round, twines round. See Rem. on 12. 143. 
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223—231. 


QUALIS MUGITUS FUGIT QUUM SAUCIUS ARAM 

TAURUS ET INCERTAM EXCUSSIT CERVICE SECURIM 

AT GEMINI LAPSU DELUBRA AD SUMMA DRACONES 
EFFUGIUNT SAEVAEQUE PETUNT TRITONIDIS ARCEM 

SUB PEDIBUSQUE DEAE CLIPEIQUE SUB ORBE TEGUNTUR 
TUM VERO TREMEFACTA NOVUS PER PECTORA CUNCTIS 
INSINUAT PAVOR ET SCELUS EXPENDISSE MERENTEM 
LAOCOONTA FERUNT SACRUM QUI CUSPIDE ROBUR 
LAESERIT ET TERGO SCELERATAM INTORSERIT HASTAM 





ho 
t 


QuaLis MUUITUS . . . SECCRIN.. Compare Dante, Inferno., 12. 


"qual é quel toro che si slaccia in quella 
ch’ ha ricevuto già '| colpo mortale, 
che gir non sa, ma qua e là saltella; 
vid' io lo Minotauro far cotale;" 
also Boce., /n Filos.: 


“non altrimenti il toro va saltando 
qualora il mortal colpo ha ricevuto, 
e dentro la foresta alto mugghiando 
ricerca il cacciator che I’ ha feruto." 

QuaLis mUGITUS.—“QUALES, ?. 6€. QUALES MUGITUS TOLLIT," 
Heyne, Wagner (Praest.), Thiel, Forbiger. I rather agree with 
Peerlkamp: *Quauis es! wocitus lauri." Compare Eel. 8. 85: 

*talis amor Daphnim, qualis cum fessa iuvencum 
per nemora atque altos quaerendo bucula lucos 
propter aquae rivum viridi procumbit in ulva," 

quoted by Conington. 

SUB PEDIBUS . . . TEGUNTUR. Compare Hygin. Fab. 88: 
"Ea compressione gladium de vagina ei extraxit Pelopia, et 
rediens in templum sub acropodio Minervae abscondit." [The 
awe in which the goddess was held rendered the place safe 
either as an asylum or as a place of concealment]. 

Tum vero marks the production of the full effect. The 
story of Sinon had moved them, but it was only the punishment 
uf Laocoon which decided them; 
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SCELUS, indeed, but well deserved by him 


SACRUM QUI CUSPIDE. ROBUR 
LAESERIT, ET TERGO SCELERATAM INTORSERIT ILASTAM. 


It was but right that he should suffer a scelus (EXPENDISSE 
SCELUS) who had himself committed a scelus (TERGO SCELER- 
ATAM INTORSERIT HaASTAM) He who had with his "scelerata 
hasta" violated (LAESERIT), the sacrum ropuR had merited the 
SCELUS they had seen him suffer. And so exactly, 7. 307: 


"quod scel«s aut Lapithas tantum aut Calydona merentem” 


(where we have the same scelus and the same merentem; 
^scelus" is not poenas scelerum, but scelus poenarum: and, 
the cases of the Lapithae and Calydon being the reverse of that 
of Laocoon, neither the Lapithae nor Calydon having committed 
a scelus to justify the scelus of their punishment, a scelus 
to justify their scelestas poenas, the question is triumphantly 
asked: what so great scelus (poenarum) had they merited? 
what scelus had they committed to justifv the “scelus” of 
their punishment?) Compare also Stat. Silv. 2. 1. 19: 
"ipse etenim tecum nigrae solennia pompae, 
spectatumque urbi scelis, et puerili feretrum 


produxi, et saevos, damnati thuris acervos, 
plorantemque animam supra sua funera vidi" 


(where *seelus" is only the premature death of the innocent 
young man) How much more abominable, how much more 
detestable, how much more fitly termed sckLus, the atrocious 
Spectacle of Laocoon! of Laocoon the priest, along with his 
two sons devoured alive by serpents, while he was in the very 
act of sacrificing. It was, if there ever was, a scelus (Scott, 
Lay of the last Minstrel, 1. 4): 

“deadly to hear and deadly to tell; 

Jesu! Maria! shield us well.” 
For another example of the application of the term scelus to 
an awful spectacle, see Stat. Theb. 10. 2416: 


"lora excussa manu, retroque in terga volutus, 
semianimos artus ocreis retinentibus haeret; 
mirandum visu belli scelus!’ arma trahuntur, 
fumantesque rotae tellurem, et tertius hastae 
sulcus arant." 
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across over the gates, so that there was no division of the wall, 
but only a hole or opening in the undivided wall, where the 
gate stood. By the expression pivipimvs muRos, therefore, we 
are to understand that the Trojans enlarged the gate so as to . 
make a complete division of the wall, viz, by breaking down 
that part of the wall over. the gate on which the continuity of 
the wall depended. It appears from Plaut. Baechid. 953 (ed. 
Ritschl) that the breaking down of the wall over the Scaean 
gate was one of the three “fata” of Troy: 
*]lio tria fuisse audivi fata, quae illi fuere exitio: 


signum ex arce si perisset; alterum autemst Troili mors; 
tertium, quum portae Phrygiae limen superum scinderetur." 


It is, no doubt, in tacit reference to this prophecy that our 
author dwells so emphatically on the breaking down of the wall: 


DIVIDIMUS MUROS, ET MOENIA PANDIMUS URBIS. 


Compare the similar tacit reference to another (fourth) fatum 
of Troy, in the words (Aen. 1. 476): 
. “ priusquam 
pabula gustassent Troiae Xanthumque bibissent." 
Divipiuvs MxvRos and MOENIA PANDIMUS are not two distinct acts, 
but one act and its consequence—" we breach the walls, and 
by so doing open the fortifications of the city, leave the city 
unprotected and exposed to the enemy "— and this in a double 
sense, because not only is an opening made through which the 
enemy may enter, but the city is deprived of the charm or talis- 
man which it had possessed in the continuity of its enclosure. 
In Statiuss account of the equestrian statue of Domitian 
(Silv. 1. 7), not only is this same fatum of Troy alluded to, 
but, in words which are a manifest copy of our author's, a 
similar stress is laid upon the d?r?ision of the wall: 


"hunc neque d?visis cepissent Pergama muris." 


ÁCCINGUNT . . . GAUDENT.— Man is essentially the same in 
all ages and countries. With this reception of, these divine 
honours paid to, the wooden horse, compare the account given 
by Anna Harriette Leonowens in her work, “The English 
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Heyne, Forbiger, and Thiel inform us without doubt or 
hesitation, that INTENDUNT is here elegantly used (*exquisitius") 
in place of illigant, innectunt; and this is the meaning 
which has been adopted by all the translators, as well as by For- 
cellini in his Dictionary. I dissent. however, on two grounds: 
(G), because there is not only no instance of intendere being 
used in this sense, but no instance of its being used in any sense 
bordering on, or at all related to, this sense; and (δ), because 
the strict interpretation of iNTENDUNT (viz, stretch or extend) 
affords an unobjectionable meaning of the passage: they stretch 
ropes to the neck; prosaically, throw ropes over the neck. Com- 
pare 5. 136: "intentaque brachia remis," where see Rem. This 
meaning is not only unobjectionable in itself, but preferable to 
the former. inasmuch as it was easier to throw a rope over the 
neck than to tie or fasten it at so great a height. 

The idea of stretching, or extension, will, I think, be found 
to enter into all the significations, whether literal or metaphor- 
ical, of intendere. 

CoLLo.—"In corro noli argutare; cum fune ex eo nexo 
trahi equus vix commode posset, intellige simpl. funem ex ante- 
riore parte aptum," Heyne; who seems not to have perceived 
how useful the rope round the neck would be, not alone for 
steadying and preventing the horse from toppling over to one 
side, but for drawing it wp into the city, viz, over the broken 
down fortifications (scAxpiT MURos, verse 237). See Quint. 
Smyrn. 12. 422: | 

«ytpouévor δ᾽ coc πιειντὲς, 
σειρὴν» aug edezorro bows zieorunxer ine, 
δησάκενοι xeduneoter, euet oe ot eattios Ente; 
πόσαι vito βοικοοίσιν evrooye Óovocze ϑηκεν, 
OY Ok κὲν κἰζηοσεν ἐπὶ zt TOÀLED por Ea nret, 
tAxoutvos Towuav vio ytigegur 
where χαϑιπερϑεν answers exactly to our author's corro. 

ΙΔ SUBIT  MEDIAEQUE — MINANS. ILLABITUR — URBI. — "Placet 
etiam mens Donati haec: sunit [MacHINa] et ILLabituR, et, 
nondum ingressa, adhuc etiam in porta haerebat; nam infra, 
QUATER IPSO IN LIMINE PORTAE SUBSTITIT; iam mediae urbi 
minari videbatur," Lemaire. This is all, and in every respect, 
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246—241. 


TUNC ETIAM FATIS APERIT CASSANDRA FUTURIS 
ORA DEI IUSSU NON UNQUAM CREDITA TEUCRIS 





Tunc ETIAM.— Eriaw has been understood by some commenta- 
tors to connect the sentence to which it belongs, viz., TUNC FATIS 
APERIT CASSANDRA FUTURIS, With the preceding context, so as to 
afford the sense: besades all the warnings we had had not to do as 
we were doing, we had the additional warning of Cassandra; 
Cassandra also raised her warning voice. “Etiam: not, then as 
often before; but, besides our other warnings,” says Conington. 
"Etiam ei vocabulo, quod ecferendum sit, postponi satis con- 
stat (Fabr. ad Liv. 21. 1. 5), sed apparet ἢ. /. non tam tempus 
illud ecferendum esse quam vaticinia Cassandrae ad ea quae, 
versu 242, commemorata sunt omina accessisse, nec tamen 
magis quam illa Troianos ab temeraria laetitia ad sanam 
mentem traduxisse," says Dietsch (Theolog. p. 22)—both of 
them combating the opinion adopted by Heyne and Gossrau, 
as well as by Forbiger, from Servius, viz, that TrUNC ETIAM 
is equivalent to etiam tunc (*Tusc etiam int. pro etiam 
tunc, alias languet," Heyne. "Sicut antehac saepius," 
Gossrau. "Sicut antea iam saepius," Forbiger)-—an opinion 
as correct and well-founded as that of its impugners is ill- 
founded and incorrect. The vaticination of Cassandra is not an 
omen; is not, like the three sudden haltings of the horse in the 
Scaean gate, a warning not to proceed with their blind act: the 
act has been already accomplished; the omens— that of the hollow 
sound returned by the wood to the spear, that of the punishment 
of Laocoon, and that of the three haltings of the horse in the 
Scaean gate—have all alike failed to deter the Trojans from 
carrying their fatal determination into effect, and they have 
actually placed the horse in the citadel: 


ET MONSTRUM INFELIX SACRATA SISTIMUS ARCK. 


Omens are now too late; the act has been already done, and 
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hurrying off from it to the next word. We would expect a 
priori that a word placed in this situation should be an import- 
ant word; and, on examining the words which Virgil has placed 
in similar situations, we find that they are always important— 
er. gr., 2. 13, “incipiam;” 5. 480, “arduus;” 5 319, “emicat;” 
8. 672, "aurea;" 12. 340, “sanguineos;” 1. 153, "seditio;" 
8. 562, “stravi.” In some instances—as, ez. gr., the two last 
cited—it will even be found that the single word so placed has 
more weight and importance than the whole of the rest of the 
verse; nay, that this whole rest of the verse is a mere illustration 
(erlduterung) of that single word. Considered according to these 
principles, ora should be an important word—not merely the 
supplement to aperiT, but the subject of the whole remainder of 
the line—crepita agreeing with it and not with CASSANDRA. 
The inference is confirmed by Ovid, Met. 15. 74: 
“primus quoque talibus ora 
docta quidem solvit, sed non et credzta, verbis," * 

where, the person spoken of being masculine, *credita" must 
agree with “ora” even although the position of “ora” does not 
indicate such agreement. Compare also (a), Aen. 10. 822: 


"org modis Anchisiades pallentia miris," 


the “ora pallentia" of which corresponds exactly with the ora 
CREDITA Of our text. (6), 9. 181: 


"ora puer prima signans intonsa iuventa," 


where not only do “ora” and "intonsa" occupy the precise po- 


* Gossrau is no doubt at liberty —who shall cripple the commentator's 
liberty, or clip the free wings of thought?—to understand the "credita" of 
this passage, not as accusative plural and belonging to "ora," but as 
nominative singular belonging to some unspecified unknown feminine subject; 
nay, is at liberty to draw such argument as he can from the Ovidian 
passage so understood in favour of his (the received) interpretation of the 
Virgilian text, and to insist as much as he pleases, first that Ovid's *credita" 
is feminine and singular, and then that Virgil's cREbITA must therefore be 
feminine and singular: but he is not at liberty to leave out of his Ovidian 
parallo] all that part of it which impugns and disproves his own statement, 
and etablishes that of his adversary—is not at liberty to quote Ovid as saying: 

. ‘ora 
docta quidem solvit, sed non est credita verbis," 
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similar weight.  Sarpedon 1. 104, the son of Jove, has as 
honourable mention as Hector, though Hector is the first 
named; and the single *Spartanae," 1. 320, without further help 
or adjunct, is a balance for the “Threissa Harpalyce," though 
_ the latter is in possession of nearly two whole lines. So also the 
voice and sense delight to dwell o» the long slow word “con- 
spexere," 1. 156, for which the attention has been prepared by 
the preceding "pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem;" 
on *solabar," 1. 243; on "Teucrorum," 1. 252, correlative to 
"Troia" in the next line, as if Virgil had said “of Azs (Antenor’s) 
Teucri;" o» *prodimur," 1. 256, explained by the whole re- 
mainder of the line; o» "vultu," 1. 259, also explained by the 
remainder of the line; o» "Romanos," 1. 286, also explained 
bv the whole remainder of the line: o» “iactemur,” 1. 336, ex- 
plained by remainder of the line and following line; o» *nu- 
davit." 1. 360, explained by the whole remainder of the line; 
on *thesauros," 1. 363, item: o» "suspirans," 1. 375, item: on 
"regia," 8. 242, item: also on "spiravere," 1. 408; "imminet," 
1. 424; "condebat," 1. 451; "suppliciter," 1. 485 (does not 
the reader's ear rebel against the union of this word with 
"tristes"?). And need I do more than point with the finger 
to "bellatrix," 1. 497: "incessit," 1. 501; "dispulerat," 1. 516; 
"ardebant," 1. 519: *oramus," 1. 529; "aetherea," 1. 551; 
^"arvaque," 1. 554: "purpureum," 1l. 595; "argentum," 
1. 597: "Troianae," 1. 628; "iactatam," 1. 633; "munera," 
640; "instruitur," 1. 642; "consilia," 1. 662; *vocibus," 
675: "irrigat," 1. 696; "conveniunt," 1. 104: "expediunt," 
106; "convenere," 1. 712; ‘“Phoenissa,” 1. 718; "haeret," 
122; "incipit." 1. 725; “hiberni,’ 1. 1750; "insidias," 
(08? 

It would be an affront to the readers good sense to ac- 
company him in this manner through the other books. but I 
must not pass by unnoticed the eminently emphatic position 
of *Argoliea," 2. 119—last «cord. both of the sentence to which 
it belongs and of the whole oracle: prepared for as well by 
the repeated “sanguine” of the preceding verse as by the whole 
of that verse, especially by the awful words "animaque litan- 
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dramatic effect within an equal compass, and how much of this 
effect is owing to the mere position of the word Ἱππολιτον8 

The reader will of himself understand that all that has just 
been said respecting single words is no less applicable to a word 
which is not absolutely the first in the line, but preceded by a 
short connecting link (see Rem. on "fugis," 4. 314), for instance, 
“et ferit" 12. 730; or to a phrase consisting of two or even 
three words intimately bound together, as “it lacrymans," "ossa 
tremor," *intemerata colit pelagi rupes" (where we have not 
only the position, but the reduplication), *voce vocat," "bella 
gero." 

In Leopardi's translation of the passage: 


"allor, rolente il Dio, Cassandra il labbro 
non mai creduta apre al futuro," 


there is not only the usual error, the connexion of CASSANDRA 
with cnEDITA, but the still more unpardonable one, that of the 
junction of pEr Iussu with APERIT. 
Ora ... cnEDITa. Compare the somewhat similar applica- 
tion of “credula” to “ora” by Prudent. Cathem. 3. 48: 
"piscis item sequitur calamum, 
raptus acumine vulnifico, 
eredula saucius ora cibo;" 


also the "ora nescia" of the same author, where the face is 
said not to know, by the same figure by which in our text 
the mouth is said not to be believed (Met. 4. 329): 


. "pueri rubor ora notavit 
nescia quid sit amor." 


The above interpretation, never entirely without advocates— 
for [first proposed by Servius as an alternative (“Crepita: 
dubium a quo verbo veniat, et an femininum singulare sit parti- 
cipium an neutrum plurale"), and afterwards adopted by J. H. 
Voss in his translation, 


‘‘jetzo entschliesst auch Kassandra den mund annahendem schicksal, 
der, auf des gottes gebot, nie sprach, das glaubten die Teucrer"] 


dt was three several times discussed by myself, and established 
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*già era '1 sole all’ orizzonte giunto, 
lo eui meridian cerchio coverchia 
Ierusalem col suo pit alto punto: 

e la notte ch’ opposita a lut cerchia 
uscia dt Gange fuor.” 


And Shelley (Prometheus Unbound, act 1, sc. 1): 


“and yet to me welcome is day and night; 
whether one breaks the hoarfrost of the morn, 
or starry, dim, and slow the other climbs 
the leaden-coloured east.” 


And Schiller (“Der abend"): 
“an dem himmel derauf mit leisen schritten 
kommt die duftende nacht." 
If it be doubted that ruere can express motion upwards 
toward the sky, I beg to refer to Georg. 2. 308: 
. " ruit atram 
ad caelum picea crassus caligine nubem;" 
and to den. 10. 256, where the rising of the day is described 
by the very same term: 
. "revoluta ruebat 
matura iam luce dies noctemque fugarat.” 
See also Rem. on Alen. 1. 749. 
Leopardi has fallen into the vulgar error: 


"il ciel fra tanto 
si cangia, e notte a I’ ocean ruina, 
in grande ombra avvolgendo e terra e polo," &oc. 


Fus: PER MOENIA TEUCRI CONTICUERE.— ^ Dispersi per urbem," 
Forbiger. No; rvsr is not dispers?, but, as rightly interpreted 
by Forbiger himself at Aen. 1. 218, "prostrati, hengestreckt.”’ 
Compare Stat. Silv. 1. 2. 59: "fusa iacet stratis," and see Rem. 
on den. 1. 218. 

TacrTAE PER AMICA SILENTIA LUNAE. The silence (2. e., silent 
time) of the night was favourable to the descent of the Grecians, 
there being no one in the way to observe their motions. 
The moon is called facit, because she does not tell—does not 
blab—says nothing about what she sees. In other words, and 
connecting the two terms sILENTIA and TaAcITAE, nobody sees them 
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onerariae haberent: 2n praetoria nave insigne nocturnum trium 
luminum fore." Stat. Achill. 1. 33: 

"ecce novam Priamo, facibus de puppe leratts, 

fert Bellona nurum), 
and there being no mention at all of Sinon in our text, but 
only of the light hoisted on the admiral's ship, and the sailing 
of the fleet as soon as the light is hoisted, there seems no ground 
whatever for the assumption that the light was other than the 
usual signal for sailing. I therefore agree with Heyne against 
Servius, Voss, and Wagner, and find in the following words of 
Servius's as usual confused and contradictory gloss a confirma- 
tion of my opinion: “More militiae, ut (3. 519) ‘dat clarum e 
puppi signum" "—equivalent to saying: a signal for sailing. 

ExruLERAT.— Efferre being the verb employed in Roman 
military tactics (see Liv. 10. 19; 40. 28) to express the raising 
of the standard, and the carrying it forward out of the camp 
against the enemy, there can, I think, be little doubt that there 
is here a tacit comparison of the personified REGIA PUPPIS raising 
its signal flame, and followed by the aRGIVA PHALANX INSTRUCTIS 
NAVIBUS, to the standard-bearer of an army raising the standard, 
and followed by the soldiers to battle. 

The practice of the admiral's ship carrying a light by night 
for the guidance of the other vessels of the fleet, having come 
down to more modern times, is thus humorously alluded to by 
Shakespeare, Henry 4, part 1, act 3, sc. 3 (Falstaff to Bardolph): 
"Thou art our admiral; thou bearest the lantern in the poop,— 
but ‘tis in the nose of thee." 

IxcLvsos . . . siNoN.— CLavsTRA, not the closed doors or vents, 
but the enclosure itself, the chzostrv. 

PINEA CLausTRa repeats and explains vTERO, and is substan- 
tially a variation of that theme, although — there being only one 
verb for the two clauses—the form is less strictly that which I 
have so often designated theme and variation. The picture of 
the enclosure, the chzostri, presented in vTERO, and repeated in 
PINEA CLAUSTRA, is again repeated in the very next breath: 
ILLOS PATEFACTUS AD AURAS REDDIT EQUUS. Here rQvus is sub- 
stantially a variation of PINEA CLAUSTRA 88 PINEA CLAUSTRA has 
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order, but the principal person, the person who takes the lead, 
management, or initiative—and observe how exactly parallel the 
two passages are in structure, in location in the line, even in the 
connecting particle que, no less than in the sense. Observe 
also how both passages stand in exactly similar relation to the 
horse, one of them referring to the party outside, and the other 
referring to the party coming out. Compare also (6), 8. 6: 
"ductores primi," where see Rem. (d), Lucr. 1. 85: 

" Aulide quo pacto Triviai virginis aram 

Iphianassaeo turparunt sanguine foedo 

ductores Danaum delectei prima virorum " 
[principal among men, first and foremost among men] (e), 
2. 612: 

“hic Iuno Scaeas saevissima portas 

prima. tenet" 
(where *prima" can mean nothing else than principal person, 
taking chief part in the assault and occupation of tho gate, 
directing the party). (f), 10. 241: 

" Aurora socios veniente vocari 

primus in arma iubeo" 
[taking the initiative, setting yourself at the head of the move- 
ment]. (g), Sil. 2. 579: 

“fama dehinc gliscente sono iam sidera adibat, 

iam maria et terras primanque intraverat urbem" 
[the city more than all, the city specially]. Whoever last got 
into the horse was likely, from the necessity of position, to be 
the first to get out. Now, the last who got in was not Machaon, 
but Epeus (Tryphiodorus, 179): 

UOTCTOg (UTE 

τέχνης C)yÀACOMITIS ens ἐπέρανεν Enttog. 
Epeus therefore, not Machaon, was likely to be the first who 
got out. Compare also (A), Capitolin. Vzta Maxim, Iunioris, 
1: "Literis et Graecis et Latinis imbutus ad prémam. discip- 
linam," where Salmasius: "'Prima disciplina! hic non est quae 
pueris incipientibus traditur, sed praecipua. . . . Sic *primam 
doctrinam' dixit supra Spartianus; sic 'primum amatorem' 
pro ‘praecipuum et egregium amatorem’; sic etiam ‘prime 
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268—269. 


TEMPUS ERAT QUO PRIMA QUIES MORTALIRUS AEGRIS 
INCIPIT ET DONO DIVUM GRATISSIMA SERPIT 





Compare Spenser, Visions of Bellay, 1: 

“Tt was the time when rest, soft sliding down 

from heaven's height into men's heavy eyes, 

in the forgetfulness of sleep doth drown 

the careful thoughts of mortal miseries." 
“GRATISSIMA answers to PRIMA: ‘PRIMA eademque GRATISSIMA, " 
Conington. I think not. Sleep is always gratissima, no 
matter whether early or late (as Eurip. Rhesus, 555: 

ϑελγει δ᾽ ομματος ἐδραν 

vnvog αϑεστος yep efle βλέφαροις προς αους}; 
and GRaTissIMA in our text belongs to qurEs only, not at all to 
PRIMA, the sense being the same as if Virgil had written: 
"Tempus erat quo primum quies," &c. 


210—219. 


IN SOMNIS ECCE ANTE OCULOS MOESTISSIMUS HECTOR 
VISUS ADESSE MIHI LARGOSQUE EFFUNDERE FLETUS 
RAPTATUS BIGIS UT QUONDAM ATERQUE CRUENTO 
PULVERE PERQUE PEDES TRAIECTUS LORA TUMENTES 
HEI MIHI QUALIS ERAT QUANTUM MUTATUS AB ILLO 
HECTORE QUI REDIT EXUVIAS INDUTUS ACHILLI 
VEL DANAUM PHRYGIOS IACULATUS PUPPIBUS IGNES 
SQUALENTEM BARBAM ET CONCRETOS SANGUINE CRINES 
VULNERAQUE ILLA GERENS QUAE CIRCUM PLURIMA MUROS 
ACCEPIT PATRIOS 
"Visus est ADESSE MIHI talis QUALIS erat quum RAPTATUS esset," 
Wagner. No; this is entirely erroneous. The meaning is not: 
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in every particular, then that plight contrasted with the ap- 
pearance formerly presented by him on the field of battle, and 
only then at last the listening audience and the reader informed 
that this so described Hector appeared to stand beside Aeneas 
and shed floods of tears! So arranged, the passage would have 
run pretty much as follows:— HECTOR, MAESTISSIMUS, RAPTATUS 
BIGIS (UT QuoNDAM [raptatus erat]), ATERQUE CRUENTO PULVERE, 
PERQUE PEDES TRAIECTUS LORA TUMENTES, SQUALENTEM BARBAM, ET 
CONCRETOS SANGUINE CRINES, VULNERAQUE ILLA GERENS QUAE CIRCUM 
PLURIMA MUROS ACCEPIT PATRIOS—HEI MIHI, QUALIS ERAT! QUANTUM 
MUTATUS AB ILLO HECTORE QUI REDIT EXUVIAS INDUTUS ACHILLI, VEL 
DANAUM PHRYGIOS IACULATUS PUPPIBUS IGNES!—IN SOMNIS ANTE 
OCULOS VISUS ADESSE MIHI LARGOSQUE EFFUNDERE FLETUS. 

Gronovius (Diatrib. Stat. 22)—removing the comma from 
after Biers, and placing a comma instead of a period at TUMEN- 
TES, and a comma before as well as after ERAT— connects kRAT 
with RAPTATUS, ATER, and TRarECTUS, and thus observes:— 
"Distinctio huius loci, quae omnes editiones occupavit, arguit 
nemini hactenus eum satis intellectum. — Intricatior constructio 
est sic evolvenda: VISUS MIHI, UT QUONDAM ERAT RAPTATUS BIGIS, 
ATERQUE PULVERE CRUENTO, ET PER PEDES LORA TRAIECTUS (HEI 
MIHI!) QUALIS? QUANTUM MUTATUS, &c. Imitatio Val. Flacc. hoc 
satis docet (4. 397): 


'[nachias errore etiam defertur ad undas, 
qualis? ct a prima quantum mutata iuvenca?'" 


But how very much simpler, more natural, and more pathetic 
is the passage considered as consisting of four paragraphs, 
each grammatically complete and independent, and all four 
constituting so many intimately connected and mutually sup- 
porting links of thought, each preceding one of which as it 
passes through the mind draws the other after it, the first link 
terminating at FLETUs, the second at TuwENTES, the third at 
IGNEs, and the fourth at PATRIOS! 

Ur qvoxpaAx.— These words are thrown in parenthetically 
in order to connect the appearance presented by the ghost of 
Hector in the dream with the appearance the real Hector pre- 
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The conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, either that Virgil 
applied the term TUMENTES in ignorance of the physiological 
truth, that violence inflicted on dead limbs will not cause them 
to swell; or that the non-Homeric narrative (see Heyne, Excurs. 
18 ad Aen. 1) which he certainly must have followed, when 
describing Hector as having been dragged round the walls of 
Troy (and not, as in the Iliad, from Troy to the Grecian tents, 
and round the tomb of Patroclus) represented Achilles as 
having bored Hector’s feet and dragged him after his chariot 
before he was yet dead. Nor let the reader, living in times 
when man has some bowels of compassion for brother man, 
reject with horror the imputation to Achilles of so atrocious 
cruelty; let him rather call to mind the boring of the feet of 
Oedipus, of the feet and hands of malefactors on the cross, the 
slitting of noses and cropping of ears, the burnings at the stake 
and breakings on the wheel, not so very long since discontinued 
in Christian countries. This latter explanation of the difficulty 
involved in the word TuwENTES derives no small confirmation 
from the words in which Virgil (Aen. 1. 487) has described the 
dragging of Hector round the walls of Troy: 


"ter circum I[liacos raptaverat Hectora muros, 
exanimumque auro corpus vendebat Achilles." 


There must be some good reason (see Rem. on verse 552) why 
in these lines *exanimum corpus” is not applied, as might have 
been expected, to "raptaverat," but solely to “vendebat;” and 
such good reason is at once suggested by the explanation just 
given of the word tumentEs. Achilles drags round the Ilian 
walls Hector (not Hector’s “exanimum corpus,” Hector being 
yet alive), and having thus deprived him of life, sells his corpse 
(‘“exanimum corpus") for gold. Compare: 

mtu OGq «yas μὲν Exropo; τροχηλατους 

κατειδον, οἰχτρως t ἴλιον πυρουμέενον, 
quoted by Hesselius ex Graeca Andromache in his note on the 
following verses of the Andromache of Ennius: 


"vidi, videreque passa sum aegerrime, 
curru Hectorem quadriiugo raptarier." 
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out and enlarge upon (in the words QUANTUM MUTATUS . . . IGNES) 
the thought quauis ERAT! 

Hr uni, quani ERAT!— Compare that most touching lamen- 
tation in that most pathetic perhaps of all the ancient dramas, 
the Electra of Sophocles, verse 1126: ὦ quAvatov μνημξίον, &c. 
Classical scholars, so called, delight to quote Shakespeare's 
certainly neither very correct nor very apt reference to this 
passage, Avng Henry 4, part 2, act 1, sc. 1: 

NonrH. ‘Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 

so dull, so dead in look, so woe-begone, 

drew Priam's curtain in the dead of night, 

and would have told him half his Troy was burnt, 

but Priam found the fire ere he his tongue," 
as one of a thousand proofs of the great imperfection of Shakes- 
peare's scholastic aequirements. The proof is a cogent one 
perhaps, and even if it were not, it could be spared, for there is 
no lack of others to which no exception can be taken. But 
scholars wil excuse me if I ask in the name of those who 
admire Shakespeare only the more because he is so little of a 
classical scholar, so little of a Milton or Ben Jonson. which of 
the two is the more ridiculous—Shakespeare, who puts Priam in 
the place of Aeneas; or that Corvphaeus of classical scholars, 
Bentley, who bids us put “Ucalegon” in place of “so woe- 
begone" in Shakespeare's line, and instead of 

*so dull, so dead in look, so :roe-begone," 
read 

“so dull, so dead in look, Ucaleyon?”’ 

The whole passage HEI MIHI, QUALIS ERAT! . . . ACCEPIT 
PATRIOS has been taken by Silius, 10. 508, and applied almost 
verbatim to Paullus: 

"heu, quis erat! quam non similis modo Punica telis 
agmina turbanti! vel cum Taulantia regna 
vertit, et Illyrico sunt addita vincla tyranno! 
pulvere canities atro, arentique cruore 
syualebat barba, et perfracti turbine dentes 
muralis saxi, tum toto corpore vulnus." 

Chateaubriand (Génie du Christianisme, part 2, livre 5, c. 11), 
instituting a parallel between this dream of Aeneas and that in 
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consisting of a single view or scene, with but a single actor; 
while the latter is complicated of two scenes, each with its 
separate actor, and those scenes so far distinct and independent 
of each other, that Chateaubriand in his parallel has (whether 
disingenuously or through mere error I will not pretend to say) 
assumed and treated one of them as the whole dream, and com- 
pared Aeneas’s dream with that one, without making any, even 
the least, reference or allusion to the other. (0), Because the 
réle assigned to Hector (viz., that of announcing to Aeneas the 
capture of the city and his own immediate personal danger; of 
urging, and thereby justifying, his flight; of conveying to him 
the first information that it was he who was to take charge of 
the “sacra” of Troy, and establish for them a new and great 
settlement beyond the sea—that settlement no less than the 
beginning of that Roman empire whose foundation was the 
subject and key of the whole poem—and finally of actually 
committing those “sacra” into his hands) confers upon Hector 
the dignity and importance of a real character—of one of the 
poet's actual dramatis personae; while Jesabel, whose part rises 
little, if at all, beyond the production of a certain amount of 
terror, is a mere phantom, subsidiary to and making way for 
the child Joas; who, as that personage of the dream on which 
the whole plot and future incidents of the drama hinge, 
mainly attracts and fixes on himself the interest. Finally, 
Aeneas's dream is to be preferred to Athalie's, because the former 
is interwoven with and forms part of the narrative; the latter 
stands separate from it, and is only explanatory, or, at the most, 
casual. The sailing of the ambushed fleet from Tenedos, Sinon's 
opening the cLavusrRA of the wooden horse, the descent of the 
chiefs into the city, the throwing wide the gates to the whole 
Grecian army, Aeneas’s seeing Hector in a dream, receiving 
from him the “sacra” of Troy, waking and hearing the tumult, 
taking arms, &c, are so many mutually dependent and con- 
nected parts of the same history, related in one even uninter- 
rupted tenor by the same narrator, and received by the audience 
with the same undoubting faith; while on the other hand even 
Athalie herself does not credit her own dream until she has 
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279. -287. 


FLENS—MORATUR 


Fiexs wse.—“ Non minus quam ille," Forbiger, correctly. Com- 
pare Ovid, ex Ponto, 1. 4. 53: 
“et narrare meos flenti flens ipse labores." 


O Lcx pDARDANIAE. Compare Cic. ad Fam. 14. 5: “Si tu et 
Tullia, dur nostra, valetis, ego et suavissimus Cicero valemus." 
Pind. Ol. 2. 9 (ed. Dissen): Σιχκελέας τ᾽ εἐσαν οφϑαλμος. Ibid. 
6. 16: 


ποϑέω Grtoc«ticg οφϑαλμον ἐμᾶς, 
(μᾳοτεέρον μάντιν τ c6«90v x«t dovoc μαρνάσϑαι. 


ExsrkcrTATE: not expected; but longed for, desired, desiderated, 
as Cic. pro domo (ed. Lamb.), 406: “Cum illo die minus vale- 
rem, in senatum nominatim vocabar. Veni erspectatus . . . meae 
valetudinis ratio non habebatur." Ter. Adelph. 5. 4. 20: 


"illum, ut vivat, optant; meam autem mortem erspectant.” 


EXSPECTATE vENIS. Compare Cicero, just quoted: “Veni 
exspcctatus.” 

Ur TE . . . DEFESSI. aspicimus! &c.— Ur belongs not to DEFESSI 
(Voss Wagner), but, as sufficiently shown by the exactly 
corresponding (den. 8, 154): 





. . "at te, fortissime Teucrüm, 
accipio agnoscoque libens! Ut verba parentis 
et vocem Anchisae magni vultumque recordor, 


to AsrrCiUs, the foree of which is increased by DEFESSI, as in the 
passage just quoted that of ^aecipio" and "agnosco" is in- 
creased by "libens." Translate therefore: “How we behold 
you! 7. e., with what pleasure we behold you!” exactly as in the 
first clause of the just quoted parallel (even without attending at 
all to the *libens"): “How I receive and recognise you! ἃ. ¢., how 
gladly I receive and recognise you!" and in the second it is 
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"Ut recordor," "how I remember! z. e., how well I remember!” 
Conington coincides with this interpretation. 

TE POST URBIS LABORES ASPICIMUS! Query, is there a tacit 
reference here to the expression of the Greeks, προσωτον Ττεολεως Ὁ 

Inve vimm... Not, he does not say anything, for, as immediately 
appears, he says a great deal, but, taken together with the com- 
plement, NEC ME QUAERENTEM VANA MORATUR, [e does not say 
anything in reply, nor mind my vain inquiries, i. e., he does 
not say anything in reply to my vain inquiries. 

NEC ME QUAERENTEM VANA MORATUR. Not, as I have rendered 
it in my “Adversaria Virgiliana," does not delay me (i. e., my 
instant flight) by answering my idle inquiries, but, does not 
mind me asking idle questions, i. e, does not mind my idle 
questions. Compare 5. 400: “nec dona moror" [nor do I mind, 
ὃ, e., care for, pay attention to, the presents]. Leopardi, so often 
astray in his translation, is right in this instance: “πὸ di mie 
vane inchieste cura?" * 


* As remarked above, I formerly entertained a different opinion on the 
text. I may add that in favour of this other view I had noted the 
following passages:—.en. 1. 674: 


"hunc Phoenissa tenet Dido blandisque moratur 
vocibus." 


Lucr. 6. 245 (quoted by Conington): 

' expediam neque te in promissis plura morabor." 
Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 4: 

" si longo sermone morer tua tempora, Caesar." 
(seorg. 2. 40: 


"non hic te carmine ficto 
atque per ambages et longa exorsa tenebo," 


— ——À M ——Ó— 
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290—301. 


HOSTIS— SONITUS 


VAR. LECT. 
ALTA A CULMINE {Π| Wakef.; Lad.; Haupt; Wagn. (Lect. Virg. and Praest.) 


ALTO A CULMINE [I Vat. (ALTO CULMINE, the A in original ink); Pal.; 
Med. (a point in the middle of the added A has been omitted by 
Foggini); Ver. III Pierius; P. Manut.; La. Cerda; D. Heins.; N. 
Heins, (1670); Philippe; Heyne; Brunck; Wagn. (ed. Heyn.); Ribbeck. 
O Rom., St. Gall. 


VAR. LECT. 

[punct.] quaERE: MAGNA PERERRATO [II P. Manut; D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670). 

[punct.] QUAERE MAGNA, PERERRATO ΕΠ Servius; Voss, 


[peenct.) QUAERE, MAGNA PERERRATO ΠῚ ‘‘Multi Qquarre distinguunt, et sic 
subiungunt: MAGNA PERERRATO,’ Servius; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest.); Lad.; Ribb. 


RvuIT ALTO A CULMINE TROIA. Compare Hom. Jl. 11. 117: 


os δη πολλκὼων πολίων χατέλυσε χάρηνα, 
nd eve x«i λυσει. 

Fatorcm ΟΟΜΙΤΕΒ, literally, companions of your fates, but, in 
sense, your companions in your fates; i. e., to share your fates, to 
partake of the same good or evil which befalls you. Hector performs 
only the one act, viz, that described in the words MANIBUS ... 
IGNEM, and this act is accompanied with the words mos CAPE 
FATORUM COMITES. This is undoubtedly the meaning, whether 
we understand the word PENaTEs to mean several statuettes, 
which are represented at verse 296 by the most considerable of 
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“tu moenia magnis 
magna para, longumque fugae ne linque laborem." 

Er waNIBUS . . . 1¢NEM.—It has been thought (Conington ad 
locum) that the act here described is separate from and inde- 
pendent of an act with which Hector's ghost accompanied the 
words uos CaPE, verses 294 ef seq. In other words, it has been 
thought that the ghost while uttering the words Hos caPE, &c., 
put the Penates into the hands of Aeneas, and only now, after 
he has ceased to speak, brings Vesta out of the penetralia and 
puts her also into his hands. This is the usual error of under- 
standing our author's words too literally. The fact is, the ghost 
does it not really, but only in appearance. Compare Val. Flacc. 
5. 242 (of Phrixus, in the vision, appearing to put the golden 
fleece into Jason's hands): 

" dixit et admota pariter fatalia risus 
tradere terga manu." 

Diverso Luctu.—Diversus indicates difference, not of kind 
or quality, but of situation. “ Diversus luctus": woe 1 a quarter 
of the city at some distance from the house of Anchises. By this 
single word thus happily placed at the commencement of the 
new action, not only is the reader carried at once out of the 
retired house in which Aeneas is sleeping, into the midst of the 
sacking and burning of the city, but time allowed for the nume- 
rous events described by Pantheus (verses 325 et seqq.) to occur 
before Aeneas is awakened by the noise. 

QUAMQUAM SECRETA PARENTIS ANCHISAE DOMUS ARBORIBUSQUE 
OBTECTA RECESSIT.— One of the objections made by Napoleon 
(see his “Note sur le deuxiéme livre de l'Éncide,' quoted in 
Rem. on verse 5) to Virgil's account of the taking of Troy is, 
that it was impossible for Aeneas, “dans ce peu d'heures et 
malgré les combats," to have made numerous journeys (“plu- 
sieurs vovages") to the house of Anchises, situated “dans un 
bois à une demi-lieue de Troyes [s/e]." This criticism is doubly 
erroneous; first, because the house of Anchises was not half a 
league's distance, nor any distance, from Troy, but in Troy 
itself, as evidenced by the account (verses 730, 753) of Aeneas's 
flight from Anchises" house, out of Troy, through the gate «f the 
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SIDIAE.—TUM VERO marks as usual the acme, the extreme degree. 
He had first heard the noise, increasing continually in nearness 
and clearness (ET MAGIS ATQUE MAGIS . . . CLARESCUNT SONITUS, 
ARMORUMQUE INGRUIT HORROR), but now from the top of the house 
(Tux VERO) all is plain. 

Maniresta FIDES.—" Non somnii, ut quidam volunt, sed 
fraudis Graecorum," Servius, La Cerda. But the "fraus Grae- 
corum" being the very thing of which the dream had told, the 
“rmes fraudis Graecorum," 7. e., the truth of the Grecian fraud, 
comes to be the truth of the dream— TUM VERO MANIFESTA FIDES, 
then indeed. the truth of what the dream had told was plain; 
DANAUMQUE PATESCUNT INSIDIAE, avd the insiptaE of the Danai are 
open to my senses. I cannot at all agree with Conington, that 
“it matters little whether maniresta be taken as a predicate, or 
FIDES constructed with patescunt.” The two distinct predica- 
tions, ripEs [est] MANIFESTA and INSIDIAE PATESCUNT, have-double 
the force and energy of the single predication, MANIFESTA FIDES 
INSIDIAEQUE  PATESCUNT, and Virgil prefers wherever he can to 
make distinct separate sentences—the making one verb serve 
two clauses being with him the exception, not the rule, unless 
where some advantage is to be gained by the contrary proceed- 
ing. Even taking the words as they occur in Livy, 6. 13 
(“manifesta fides, publica ope Volscos hostes adiutos"), to 
guide us in our analysis of the Virgilian sentence, we have still 
the double predication: —Then indeed (there is) clear proof, 
clear evidence (in other words: the truth is clear); and the 
INSIDIAE οὗ the Danai are exposed, lie wide open. The second 
clause is, as so often elsewhere, explanatory of the first. The 
Latin fides is here, as always, precisely the Greek πίστις. 

I do not at all doubt but that there is a direct reference in 
the words to the words of the chorus in Aesch. Sept. c. T'heb. 
846 (ed. Blomf) The chorus who have heard from the 
αγγελος the account of the death of the two brothers by each 
other's hands sees the two dead bodies brought in on the stage 


and says: , 
y ηλϑε ὃ αι- 


> ἢ 
CONTE Anat οι Α0)Ώ. 


» *, 
ταῦ «υτοδηλκ προῦπτος ἀγγέλου λο;ος. 
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Instances of this sort of confusion, this intermixture, direct 
and figurative, are unhappily of so frequent occurrence in our 
author, that I have sometimes been disposed to explain “illum 
expirantem" (where see Rem.) in a similar manner, and to un- 
derstand "illum" literally in respect of "expirantem transfixo 
pectore flammas," and figuratively, or as a prosopopoeia of the 
ship, in respect of “turbine corripuit scopuloque infixit acuto": 
an explication which I have however been prevented from ulti- 
mately adopting, first, by its too great aberration from the 
Homeric myth; and secondlv, by the too great lameness and 
commonplace of the picture it presents. 


320—321. 


SACRA MANU VICTOSQUE DEOS PARVUMQUE NEPOTEM 
IPSE TRAHIT CURSUQUE AMENS AD LIMINA TENDIT 

QUO RES SUMMA LOCO PANTHU QUAM PRENDIMUS ARCEM 
VIX EA FATUS ERAM GEMITU CUM TALIA REDDIT 

VENIT SUMMA DIES ET INELUCTABILE TEMPUS 
DARDANIAE FUIMUS TROES FUIT ILIUM ET INGENS 
GLORIA TEUCRORUM FERUS OMNIA IUPITER ARGOS 
TRANSTULIT 


SACRA .. . TRAHIT. Compare Callim. Lavacr. Pallad. 38 (of 
Eumedes, priest of Minerva): 
og 7tox« βουλευτον yvoug ἐπὶ oF ϑανατον 
denuo» εἐτοιμαζοντα, quy« ttov pov αγαλμα 
o yer ἔχων, Κρειον δ᾽ εἰς opog ὠχίσατο. 
Deos is the explanation of sacra, and the meaning is, not the 
sacred objectis and the gods’ tmages, but the sacred. images of the 
gods, first because Pantheus would be too much encumbered by 
three different objects—sacred things, gods’ images, and his 
grandson; and secondly, because we find sacra, by itself and 
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[ὧὲ what condeteon thy fortune 1s]. Terent. Adelph. 3. 2. 46: 


" peiore res /oco non potis est esse, quam in hoc, quo nunc sita est.” 


Qvo RES SUMMA Loco? In what condition is the State? Res 
NUMMA, our all, the main chance, that on which everything hinges, 
by consequence, the State, “salus suprema publica." See Aen. 
11. 302; Ovid, Heroid. 7. 12; C. Nepos, Ewmen. 9. 2; Liv. 
33. 7 and 8; Hist. Hom. Parth. App. tributa: φοβὼ de zcege 
του Gv EG Y LOG, aua xat ττοϑω tov πεαιδος. Procop. de Bello 
Gothico, 3. 13: Βελισαριος δὲ τεερι te τη Pun xat τοῖς odors 
σεραγμᾶσι δεισας. La Riforma [newspaper], Firenze, 4 Gen. 
1868: "Vedendo la persistenza del conte Menabrea [prime 
minister] a voler tenere in mano /a somma della cose italiane." 
Milton, Par. Lost, 6. 671: 


"had not the Almighty Father, where he sits 
shrined in his sanctuary of heaven secure, 
consulting on the sum of things, foreseen 
this tumult, and permitted all, advised; " 


and again, verse 697: 


"which makes 
wild work in heaven, and dangerous to the matin.” 


QUAM PRENDIMUS ARCEM? — f we throw ourselves into the 
“ars,” what kind of an arz shall we find it to be? ts the *arz" 
any longer defensible? Compare Cic. ad Fam. 14. 5: “ἘΠΕῚ in 
quam rempublicam veniamus intelligo."  PmENDIMUS is nearly 
as in Caesar, Bell. Cir. 3. 112: "Pharon prehendit, atque ibi 
praesidium posuit." Aeneas uses the present tense because he 
is actually (see verse 315) on his way to the “arx” at the 
moment when he meets Pantheus coming from it, verse 319. 

The questions QUO RES SUMMA LOCO? and QUAM PRENDIMUS 
ARCEM? are not to be considered as two distinct independent 
questions, but the second as supplementary to the first, the 
RES stmmMA being lost if the "arx" was lost. Compare Aris- 
teas, ZIist. 72 interpretum. (Gallandi, vol. ii., p. 784), of the arx 
which stood beside the temple of Jerusalem: tov dy tegov τὴν 
σεασαν evar (λαχὴν τὴν αχραν. The second clause of the verse 
is thus a variety of the first, and sets before the reader in the 
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(where there is a play upon this meaning of the word). Ibid. 
Mostell. 820 (ed. Ritschl) Simo (selling his house): 
. “Pol mihi 
eo pretio empti fuerant olim. Tran. Audin ‘Fuerant’ dioere? 
vix videtur continere lacrumas " 
(where there is a similar play upon the word "fuerant") Com- 
pare also Cicero's announcement of the execution of the Catili- 
narian conspirators, “vixerunt;” and Schiller, Mar. Stuart, 
act 4, sc. 11: | 
* jene hat gelebt, > 
wenn ich dies blatt aus meinen hünden gebe." 

Charlotte Corday in her letter to Barbaroux, written on the eve. 
of her execution, and preserved in Lamartine’s Héstotre des 
Girondins (44. 30), refers to this Roman mode of expression: 
"C'est demain à huit heures que l'on me juge. Probablement 
à midi j'aura? vécu, pour parler le langage Romain." So also 
Manzoni, 11 Cinque Maggio (of Napoleon): 

"e$ fu: siccome immobile 

dato il mortal sospiro 

stette la spoglia immemore 

orba di tanto spiro, 

cosi percossa, attonita 

la terra al nunzio sta." 
Accordingly the meaning of our text is not: We were Trojans, 
but we Trojans no longer exist, Ilium no longer exists, all is past; 
exactly as Aen. 7. 413: "sed fortuna fuit" [its fortune is past 
and gone] From the Latin fuit, used in the above sense, come 
both the Italian fw and the French feu, defunct, as is placed 
beyond all doubt by the plural furent—" Les notaires de quel- 
ques provinces disent encore, au pluriel, furent, en parlant, de 
deux personnes conjointes et décédées,” Trevoux; and to the 
same effect, Furetiere. Corresponding to this use of the past 
tenses of the verb sum, emphatically, to express death, i. e., the 
cessation of existence, was the use of its present tenses to express 
life, i.e, the continuance of existence (as Stat. Selv. 1. 4. 1: 


"estis, io Superi, nec inexorabile Clotho 
volvit opus." 


Matth. 2. 18: “Rachel weeping for her children, and would 
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UNQUAM [or umquam] I PaL, Med. If $3; cod. Camer. (Beram.); cod. 
Canon. (Butler). ΠῚ Auson. iu perioch. 20. Iliad.; Ven. 1470, 14171; 
N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); Heyn.; Brunck; Wakef.; Pott.; Wagn. 
(ed. Heyn., ed. 1861); Thiel; Süpfle; Forb.; Lad.; Haupt; Ribb.; 
Coningt. 
O Vat, Hom., Ver., St. Gall. 


— — 


Portis BIPATENTIBUS.—“ Variatum pro simplici: patentes, 
apertae," Heyne. "Intelligemus portas duarum valvarum," 
Wagner (ed. Heyn.) The gate was two-valved, bifores, other- 
. wise there would be no nar; it was also open, otherwise there 
would be no PATENTIBUS: and so Wagner (1861). Compare La 
Nazione (newspaper) Giugno 3 e 4, 1867: “Questa ospitalità 
che apre a due battenti le porte," and see Rem. on 10. 5. 

MILLIA QUOT MAGNIS UNQUAM VENERE MYCENIS, — " Totum versum 
abesse malim, quot enim ex illis millibus per decem annos 
caesos esse putare licet!"— Heyne, mistaking a mere exag- 
geration, very natural and proper in the mouth of the ter- 
rified speaker, for the positive matter-of-fact enunciation of an 
historian. Heyne's error has been pointed out by Voss, and, a 
rare thing for that critic, without any bitterness towards a man 
whose deserts in respect of Virgil were at least not inferior to 
his own. He contents himself with quoting Heyne's expla- 
nation, and adding: "Melius, augendi gratia, cum Servio." 
Servius's explanation is even better, more full and explicit, 
than it has been represented by Voss. His words are: "Ita 
vel augendi gratia, vel perturbatus, dicit tantos esse Graecos 
quanti olim venerint, quasi nemo perierit decennali bello." The 
only defect in this explanation is that two things are separated 
which should be united. The explanation should have been: 
*perturbatus (metu) auget" In similar circumstances now-a- 
days one would say: all Greece is at the gates. The expres- 
sion, without however the exaggeration, is Homeric: see JI. 2. 
248: 


OU yao ἔγω GEO φημι χερειοτέρον βροτον «ààov 
ἐμμέναι, οσσοι ape Ateevdnao uno ]λεον ηλϑον. 


ViX PRIMI PRAELIA TENTANT PORTARUM VIGILES, “Vel in 
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341—351. 


CHOROEBUS — RABIES 


Ld 


CnmogoEkBUs.—Choroebus is the Othryoneus of Homer, JI. 13. 
361: : 

ἔνθα, μεσιίπολέοὸς πὲρ &ov, εἴκναοισε xeáevacs, 

ἴδομενευς Τρωεσσε μεταλμένος ἐν φοβον opgtv. 

πεφνε yao Οϑρυονηκ, Καβησοϑὲν tvdov torte, 

og Q« vtov πολέμοιο μετίς χλεος ειληλουϑει' 

nteé δὲ Πριίμοιο ϑυγατρων cidoc ἀαριίστην, 

Κασσανδρην, «vatdvov: ὑπεσχεέτο δὲ μεγα coyov, 

& Τροιῆς «exovteg (πωσέμεν vttg A Mycuv. 

INSANO CASSANDRAE  INCENSUS AMORE.—Commentators are 
divided between two opinions concerning the word INsaNo, 
whether it means that it was insanity of Choroebus to love 
Cassandra at all, or at least to love her under the circumstances 
of the war (“Insano, quia belli tempore amabat," Servius's 
aliter. “Ixsano, because it hurried him to his ruin," Conington. 
“Denn ihn brannt’ unsinnige lieb! um Kassandra,” Voss), or 
whether it is to be taken as the ordinary epithet of love—"aut 
perpetuum epitheton amoris est,’’ Servius’s first interpretation, 
adopted by Thiel and Forbiger, and with which I entirely agree. 
IssaNo, as here used, is not at all zmsane, in our sense of the 
word, but ?nsane in the sense in which everything is insane 
which is violent or passionate, as Hor. Od. 1. 16. 15: 

. “ensant leonis 
vim stomacho apposuisse nostro." 


Ovid, Heroid. 7. 53: 

"quid? si nescieris tmsana quid aequora possint." 
It is neither madness nor foolishness in Choroebus to be in love 
with Cassandra, but he is in love with her to madness, passion- 


ately in love with her, or, as we commonly say, desperately in 
Jove with her. Compare Plaut. Curc. 1. 3. 20: 


"nam bonum est pauxillum amare sane; ?4sane non bonum est" 
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also, Aen. 11. 593: 


"post ego nube cava miserandae corpus et arma 
inspoliata feram tumulo, patriaeque reponam;" 


Ibid. 3. 639: 


^ged fugite, o miseri, fugite. atque a littore funem 

rumpite." | 

EXCESSERE OMNES, ADYTIS ARISQUE RELICTIS, DI QUIBUS IMPE- 

RIUM HOC STETERAT.— Macrobius says (Sat. 5. 22): "Hoc unde 
Virgilius dixerit, nullus inquirit; sed constat, illum de Euripide 
traxisse qui in fabula Troadibus [23] inducit Apollinem, cum 
Troia capienda esset, ista dicentem: 

ἐγὼ δὲ, vixciuct γκ0 Apytucs Sov 

Hous ϑανας 9, (ὦ OUvESELÀOV Povyts, 

Atinw to χλέινον [ov βωμοὺς T tuovs 

tonic yao πολὲν orav λιβὴ xexr, 

VOGEL τίς των ϑεων ovde τιμέσϑαι 9 6À€EtL. 
Let not Christians mock a touching and picturesque superstition 
which still (how few are aware of it!) exists among themselves, 
handed down to them by the piety of their pagan forefathers. 
See Ruga e Parrisit, ed. Rom., 1845, quoted by Camarda, appen- 
dice al "Saggio di Grammatologia comparata sulla lingua 
Albanese, Prato, 1866, p. 16: "Calezoime pra si ka kjilue 
t' icunit Zoies e Shkodres, e massannei mennoime me dob te 
shpirtite si me e sbutte per me passe miscirier. Njate Shcodres 
ashte nji kjishe tash e rennuome, ne te tsilen ishte "nne rue nji 
figure e bukure sheitnushmes Meri. Pos masi forti i fort 
Shkanderbek dikj, Shkodra raa ‘nner duore turkjevet e kje 
vume 'nnen charace. Ate chere bani vaAj/, c tash kan shkueme 
tre kjinte e shtate dhete e tete viete kji Zoia e beecueme tui ike 
prei assai kjishe, shcoi afer Rhomes "nne nji te vottser catune 
kji thochete Genazzano: atie kje. edhe ashte "nneerue prei gjith 
populite, perse ka bame, e ban deri sote shume mereculi. Te 
lumete ato di konahje Gjergjite e Sklavis, kji pas kan [s?c] 
nafakje me pertsiele (persiel) figuren e mreculuoshme Zoies e 
beecueme, prume prei nji shtüle ziermite naten, e prei nji shtüle 
ereiete diten! Por te shemete iu, o te kershtenete emii, kji 
‘mmeteni pa nannen e dashtnushme! . . . E pse o nana dasht- 
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360. 


NOX ATRA CAVA CIRCUMVOLAT UMBRA 





"Hic accipere possumus perseverasse quidem lunam, sed fumo 
obscuratum eius lumen, qui. ex magno civitatis incendio move- 
batur," Donat. "Hinc apparet occidisse iam lunam," Servius. 
“Nox CIRCUMVOLAT, quippe alata," Heyne, comparing 8. 369: 
"nox ruit et fuscis tellurem amplectitur alis," 

personifying night and perceiving no difficulty. ^" Allerdings 
erhellt der mond die nacht, aber er wird . . . zeitweise durch 
wolken verhüllt," Ladewig. ‘Die nacht hat auch wenn sie vom 
hellen mondlicht beleuchtet ist etwas düsteres, ein ihr eigen- 
thümliches helldunkel; in diesem erscheinen die dunkeln gehalt- 
losen schatten, und erhóhen gerade durch ihr dunkel die unheim- 
lichkeit der nacht, dureh diese hohlen schatten zeigt sich gerade 
recht in dem mondscheine die schwarze natur der nacht, die 
schwarze nacht," Kappes, Progr. des Lyceums xu Constanz, 
Constanz, 1863. “Nox ... umBRa aliunde assuta esse, conf. 
340, coniecit Ortuinus, cui adsentiri mavult Peerlkampus quam, 
ex Hor. Serm. 2. 1. 58, xox in mors mutare; et legit Nox 
Servius: nobis tibicen sane, sed is Vergilianus videtur, cf. 397, 
420, 621," Ribbeck. 

At the bottom of all these glosses lies that great and funda- 
mental error which I have so often had occasion to point out in 
the course of these remarks, viz., that of taking figurative and 
‘poetic for literal and prosaic: an error scarcely less fatal to the 
exposition and understanding of Virgil than of Holy Writ, 
although —happy chance for Virgil's commentators no less than 
for the world!—not to be arbitrated bv the same arbitrament. 
It is not literal night which cigcuwvorar, flefs about, Aeneas and 
his companions; it is the night of the tomb, the darkness of 
the grave, the shadow of death. Compare 6. 866: 


"sed nox atra caput tristi cireumvolat umbra." 
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only the circumvolare but the very ater of our text ap- 
plied to death under his own proper name. (d), and of Falisc. 
Cyneget. 347: 
* stat fatum supra, totumque avidissimus Orcus 
pascitur, et nigris orbem circumsonat alis," 
where we have death again (*Orcus") preving like a greedy 
vulture on the world, and swooping round it on his black 
noisy wings. Also (e), Stat. Theb. 1. 46: 
* impia jam merita scrutatus lumina dextra 
merserat aeterna damnatum nocte pudorem 
Oedipodes, longaque animam sub morte tenebat. 
illum indulgentem tenebris imaeque recessu 
sedis, inaspectos caelo radiisque penates 


servantem, tamen assiduis circumvolat alis 
saeva dies animi, scelerumque in pectore Dirae," 


where consciousness, the figurative day or light of life, flits 
* assiduis alis" about Oedipus, exactly as in our text death, 
the figurative night of life, flits cava uxBRA about Aeneas and 
his eompanions. (f), Stat. Silv. 5. 1. 216 (of Abascantius 
mourning at his wife's funeral): 
* sed toto spectatur in agmine coniux 
solus; in hunc magnae flectuntur lumina Romae, 
ceu iuvenes natos suprema ad busta ferentem: 


is dolor in vultu; tantum crinesque genaeque 
noctis habent " 


[there 7s so much of night, i. e, the night (the darkness) of 
Hades (of death, of the grave), about them]. (g), Lucan, 7. 
177 (of the omens preceding the battle of Pharsalia): 
* inque vicem vultus tenebris mirantur apertos, 
et pallere diem, galeisque incumbere noctem, 


defunctosque patres. et cunctas sanguinis umbras* 
ante oculos volitare suos " 


[their faces are covered with darkness; the day loses its colour, 
and night (i. e, the gloom of death) broods on their helmets}. 
As lux is life (see Rem. on 6.721), life considered as light, 


* This reading makes better sense than the altter: 


" defunctos ululare patres, et sanguinis umbras." 
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[seenless, hateful, darkness covers the house with deaths (i. e., 
the darkness of death covers the house)|. (m), Soph. Oed. 
Colon. 1680 (Antigone after the death of Oedipus): 


5 
τι 7€, OTH unt «Ἄρης 
UNTE TOVTOS (YTEXUDGEV, 
«Gxo7to. δὲ πλαχες Eucoper 
ἐν αἰξανει TU'L μόρω Y EQOMEVOY ; 
3 
ταλκινκ vov ὃ ολεϑρικ 
t 3 
vus €t ομμασιν βεβαχε, 
> 
"(Og yeo ἡ Tey amie sav 
? . 
z0vrtov xivdwr «íioutret piov 
δυσοίστον» ἕξομεν 1000 av: 


[night (i. e, the shadow, the darkness, of death) hath come 
over my eyes: "Quid enim? utpote in quem nec Mars nec 
pontus irruit; sed quae oculos fugiunt, inferorum loca eum 
ablatum absorpserunt incomperto leti genere"]. (0), Hom. 7]. 
16. 567 (of Jupiter bringing, not real night, but the darkness 
of death, »exz' odony, over those who were combating for the 
corpse of Sarpedon): 


- ? » - 
Ζεὺς ὃ ἐπι νυχτ ολοὴν τινυσὲ χρατερὴ voutvn, 
ogo yeho περι aed μιχῆς ὁλοὸς πόνος ξεη. 


(p), Ovid. Met. 1. 1321 (apostrophizing Argus, whom Mercury 
has just killed): 
" Arge, iaces TON S 
centumque oculos «or occupat una” 
[one darkness of death|. (q), Ovid, Met. 5. 70: 


* at ille 
iam moriens, oculis sub »octe natantibus atra, 
circumspexit Athin " 
[the approach of dark night (i. e.. of death)|. (r), Claud. Rapt. 
Pros. 2. 221 (Proserpine to Dis): 


* nocte tua contentus abi, quid viva sepultis 
admisces? nostrum quid proteris advena mundum?" 


[content with thine own night (i. e., the night of Hades)]. (8), 
Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3, p. 220: “ox sua prosequitur currum" 
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Compare also (G8?) our own Shakespeare, Julzus Caesar, act 5, 
sc. 8 (Brutus after the battle of Philippi): 
“ night hangs upon mine eyes; my bones would rest, 
that have but laboured to attain this hour.” 

To all these instances we may, perhaps, add, fimally (b?) 
Sil. 2. 574, where the true reading is very probably not 
“morte obita,” but, with the Oxford and Cologne MSS., * nocte 
obita." 

As nox is, figuratively , death (the darkness of death), so 
it is also sometimes figuratively sleep (the darkness of sleep), 
ex. gr. 4. 529: 

"M “ neque unquam 
solvitur in somnos, oculisve aut pectore noctem 
accipit," 
where the second clause is a mere variation of the first, and 
* noetem " (the darkness of sleep) is used instead of "somnos" 
(sleep itself), in order that the identical word may not be 
repeated. 

With the use of nox for mors compare the use of lux 
(and φαος in Greek) for salus (Germ. hei], Engl. salvation), 
as Alen. 2. 281: 

* o lux Dardaniae, spes o fidissima Teucrum," 


and Hom. Jl. 17. 615: 


xt TO) ev aos ηλϑεν, (cu UvtE δὲ νηλεὲς naucp, 
where q«oc is so entirely salus, and the original meaning so 
entirely out of view, that gaog is opposed to queo, exactly as in 
our text Nox is so entirely death and the original meaning so 
entirely out of view, that our author is not prevented from using 
the expression ILLIUS NocTIS in the very next line by any appre- 
hension that the reader might understand the wocris of that line 
to be the xox of the preceding, and to have rums added to it 


notioni significandae passim adhibuerunt summi poetae. Ita et infra vs. 270; 
8. 141 (* Di longae noctis"); Ovid, Heroid. 10. 112 : * aeterna nox.’” These 
observations Ernesti would hardly have made if he had been aware of 
the word having been equally * nude positum " in the same sense no less 
than twice by Virgil, and of the constant use made both by his own author 
and Virgil, and others, of lux without any explanation adjunct, in the 
sense of life. 


Independently of all argument drawn from the parallels 
afforded both by Virgil himself and other writers, this word 
alone is sufficient to show that the night spoken of can by no 
possibility be natural night, the night time, inasmuch as natu- 
ral night, the night time, whether literal or personified, never 
flits about (cmRcuxvoLaT), ready to alight, but not alighting, 
but on the contrary is always either present or absent, or if 
neither, is coming, or going, never flits about without alighting. 
Therefore nox silet, incubat, praecipitat, ruit, est, aufert, subit, 
operit, tenet, torquet, contingit, énverlit, abit, adest, agitur, àn- 
eipit, venit, transit, but so far as I know never ceretonvolat. 
It follows that the xox of our text is neither literal night, the 
night time, nor the literal night personified, the goddess Noz, 
but figurative night, the night or darkness of death or the grave. 
If it is the real literal night which circumvoLat about Aeneas 
and his party, they must be in the day, and only occasionally 
shadowed by the night, which is absurd. If it is the goddess 
Night which crmcuwvonLAT about Aeneas and his party, why 
does she onlv flit about and not alight? why does she only 
circumvolare about those whom. night, no matter whether phy- 
sical or personified, has already involved— 

* vertitur interea caelum, et ruit oceano nox, 


involvens umbra magna terramque polumque 
Myrmidonumque dolos." 


How is this pieture to be reconciled with the alleged picture 
in our text, whether of real literal night or the goddess Night 
onlv flitting about, not already alighted on, Aeneas and his 
comrades ? | 

NOX ATRA (CAVA CIRCUMYOLAT UMBRA Once rightly under- 
stood, ἃ new light breaks in on the whole context, and the 
etiology of the description stands clear before us. Death, deatb, 
death. every where, before, behind, around, is the picture the 
poet has in his mind, and which he presents to his reader in 
every variety of form and colour. Death has been suggested 
to Aeneas in his dream by the vision of the mangled Hector. 
Death is his first thought, as, roused from his sleep, he rushes 
out of his house, 7 pulehrumque mori succurrit in armis," Death 
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tina addressing the ghost of Constantine, which she takes for 
Constantine himself): 


Koocravtive, «ue βέλει, 
we aseyye te xexje ov ogoye [ms. asoye], 
xpeyere [ms. xo«y] του fms. τ᾿ evde? re] γ76ρε re 
J«ve te uovyovàov«us te [uovyovioveus re]. 


l'«pevrive, uoro« iue, 
x«nuvot OGcxovzter«fer 
zpayete [ms. xo«yete] ue μουγουλοι [uovyovios ; 


thus translated by Camarda: 


* Costantino, fratel mio, 
un segno funesto io veggo, 
le spalle tue spaziose 
sono ammuffate. 


“ Garentina, sorella mia, 
il fumo dei moschetti 
le spalle mi covri di muffa [mi fece ammuffire]." 


Cava.— Heyne is right (* Quatenus ipsi ea circumdantur ’’), 
and Conington well quotes 1. 520, *nube cava ... amicti." 
The English expressions wnder cover of the night, under cover 
of the darkness, are analogous. Compare also Sil. 13. 254: 


“et, ni caeca sin terras nox conderet atro," 


where the same notion, viz., of embracing, containing, or en- 
veloping, is expressed by ^*sinu," as is expressed by cava in 
our text. 

It is, however, questionable whether cava should not be 
regarded as equivalent to 2nane, Germ. leer, Engl. empty. 
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verse 687, “mons” is figurative, and means a great stone which 
has fallen from the top of the mountain (* montis ")—2a confu- 
sion of literal and figurative inexcusable even in an Eton ode. 
See Rem. on "sequor," 4. 384, and compare the similarly in- 
considerate application by Lucan (4. 452) of “moles,” in one 
verse to a ship, and in the next verse but two, to a rock: 


" nec prima, neque illa, 
quae sequitur, tardata ratis; sed tertia moles 
haesit, et ad cautes adducto fune secuta est. 
impendent cava saxa mari; ruituraque semper 
stat (mirum!) moles; et silvis aequor inumbrat." 


IxERTIA. — " Imbellia, ut senum, infantum, feminarum," Heyne, 
Voss, Wagner, Thiel. I think not, but eh?eh had offered no 
resistance, which had died inertly, as was to be judged by 
their being found lving there, ex. gr., killed without either arms 
in their hands, or arms on their persons, without any signs of 
struggle or battle, and without any dead bodies of the enemy 
being mixed up among their own. Compare Ovid, Met. 7. 542 
(of the war-horse dying bv disease, in his stall): 

. * veterumque oblitus honorum, 

ad praesepe gemit. leto moriturus ?nerti." 
Ibid., 12. 361 (of the pine trunk which Demoleon had thrown 
at Theseus without hitting him): 


“non tamen arbor ?ners cecidit: nam Crantoris alti 
abscindit iugulo pectusque humerumque sinistrum." 


That it is not terrified or wounded, and still alive and breathing 
bodies which lie prostrate (srERNUNTUR), but dead bodies, is 
shown by the immediately succeeding NEC SOLI POENAS DANT 
SANGUINE TEUCRI, . .. VICTORES CADUNT DANAI, informing us that 
Greeks have in some instances fallen also, viz., in those 
instances in which the Trojans have mustered up sufficient 
courage to resist and attack the aggressors in their turn: 


QUONDAM ETIAM VICTIS REDIT IN PRAECORDIA VIRTUS. 


And that the bodies so lying dead and prostrate are not merely 
the bodies of old men, women, and children (* imbellia corpora," 
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Aristides, Rhodiaca, Θανατοι wav οἰκιας, ev ἱεροῖς, ev Fveate, 
ev πύλαις. And our author himself, 11. 882: 
. * jnter tuta domorum 
. eonfixi expirant animas." 

Dowos, the houses par ercellence, i. e., the great houses, the 
palaces, Fr. hdtels, the common houses being "tecta." Compare 
Tacit. Annal. 13. 18: “nec defuere qui arguerent viros gravi- 
tatem adseverantes, quod domos, villas [sciz. Britannici], id 
temporis, quasi praedam divisissent." JIbed. 13. 4: “ Discretam 
domum et rempublicam " [the royal palace and the republic 
should be kept distinct]. Stock, ad Tacit. Annal. 15. 41: “Tota 
in urbe, iuxta Victorem, fuere insulae 26602, domus 180." 

From this use of domus to signify a great house or palace, 
& house standing by itself, flows naturally its use for a temple, 
a temple being par excellence the house, not only on account 
of its great size and splendour, but on account of its being 
consecrated to a superior being; and accordingly, we find even 
at the present day the principal church in a city called εἰ duomo. 
The same use of orzog is common in Greek. Compare Procop. 
de Aedif. 1. 10: μεχρι ες vov «Ἄρεος χαλουμενον owxov. — Aesch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 279 (ed. Schutz): 


» 
ϑησειν rpon«ue πολέμιων ὃ ἐσϑηματα 
? 
À«q.vo« δίων δουριπληχϑ «γνοις δομοῖις. 


Reuigiosa: "religiosa sunt quae non vulgo ac temere, sed 
cum castitate ceremoniaque adeunda et reverenda et reformi- 
danda sunt magis quam invulganda," Aul. Gellius, 4. 9. 9. 

VICTORESQUE CADUNT DANAL Compare Jl. 17. 361: 

τοι δ᾽ κγχίστενοι EM ENTOY 


vexpoe ouov Towwy xa, UNEQUEVEWY ἐπιχουρων, 


» 2 
x«t. Ζκνκων. ovd. ot yao avatuuott γ ἐμάχοντο. 


PLvRIMA MorTIS 1MAGO.-— “Aut definitio timoris est, aut 
varietas mortis ostenditur, 2. e., gladio, igni, ruina. Aut fre- 
quentissima, aut praesentissima ," Servius. “ PLURIMA MORTIS 
IMAGO, ἢ. e., ubique caedes facta cernitur; passim caesorum 
cadavera proiecta. Magis hoc accommodatum antecedentibus, 
quam varias caedis formas et genera intelligere," Heyne. 
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[the picture of war, the appearance of war, is greater than it 
was before; there is a greater appearance of war than pre- 
viously; war appears more imminent, more immediate than 
ever]. (e), by Val. Flacc. 2. 640 (Cyzicus addressing Jason 
and his band of Aemathian chiefs): 


“Ὁ terris nunc primum cognita nostris 
Aemathiae manus, et fama mihi maior /mago " 


[^O image, picture, greater than your fame," 1. e., “Ὁ greater 
than the image, picture, which fame had presented of you.” 
The objects which Aeneas and his party saw and heard (viz. 
the dead, dying. wounded, the lamentation and terror) were 
the very picture or image of death; the objects which Cyzicus 
saw, viz., Jason and his companions, were greater than the image 
or picture which fame had presented of them]. (d), by Ovid, 
Met. 12. 233 (of the battle of the Centaurs and Lapithae): 


" raptaturque comis per vim nova nupta prehensis. 
Eurytus Hippodamen, alii, quam quisque probarant, 
aut poterant, rapiunt, captaeque erat urbis imago. 
femineo clamore sonat domus " 


[there was the image or picture of a captive city, the scene that 
presented itself was the picture of a captive city, viz., because 
the women were treated with violence, as on the taking of a 
city, everyone carrying off by force her who pleased him best]. 
(e), by Claudian, 7 Rufin. 2. 236: "en iterum belli civilis 
imago ! " [the picture of civil war]. (f£), by Ovid, Met. 1. 238 
(of the wolf into which Lycaon was metamorphosed): 


*" canities eadem est. eadem violentia vultu, 
idem oculi lucent, eadem feritatis /mago " 


[the same picture of savageness was presented by the wolf as 
had previously been presented by Lycaon, the wolf’s picture of 
savageness consisting of the particulars previously enumerated, 
viz., the grisliness, the fierce countenance, and the glaring eyes, 
exactly as in our text the picture of death consisted in the dead 
bodies which lay everywhere scattered about, the cRUDELIS 
LucTts and the pavon]. (g). by Cicero. pro Sert. 19: “ Alter, 
o Dii boni! quam teter incedebat! quam truculentus, quam 
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in the case of a statue or picture, the resemblance expressed 
by tmago is of the statue or picture to the original. Parallel 
expressions in English are:— That child is the very picture of 
health. That face is the verv picture of happiness. That day 
is the very picture of winter. That corn-field is the very picture 
of plenty. That poor beggar is the very picture of want. That 
condemned culprit is the very picture of despair. 
There is an entirely different use of imago, 9. 294: 


"atque animum strinxit patriae pietatis 4mago, " 
and 10. 824: 


"et mentem patriae subiit pietatis ?»ago."' 


In both these places "imago" expresses the resemblance not 
of two objects to each other, but of one single object to our 
perception of it. There is, indeed, the same resemblance as in 
our text, in 8. 557, in the passage of Servius, and in the passage 
of Valerius Flaccus; but that resemblance is not of two dif- 
ferent objects existing outside the mind and compared together, 
but of one object to the impression which that object makes 
on the mind. "Imago" in these last-adduced passages is the 
picture, image, διδωλον, idea, in the mind—in the one case in 
the mind of [ulus, in the other case in the mind of Aeneas. 
In both cases it is the "imago," εἰδωλον, or idea of paternal 
affection ("patriae pietatis"); and this "imago," διδωλον, or 
idea of paternal affection is excited, produced, or called up, in 
the mind by objects presented to the senses, between which 
objects and "patria pietas" there is no resemblance whatever, 
those objects suggesting or calling up the "imago," eco», or 
idea, only by association. Therefore the lines close the accounts 
to which they belong, respectively; and in the one case Iulus, 
in the other case Aeneas, is left reflecting on this new thought, 
viz, that of "patria pietas" (the affection of a father for a 
child), suggested to him, called up in his mind (*animum strin- 
xit," ^animum subiit") by the objects which have just been 
presented to his senses, of which objects the new thought is not 
the image, but only suggested by association, exactly as, 2. 560, 
"subiit cari genitoris imago," the picture which presents itself 
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divided at panaum than when divided at se; and secondly, on 
account of the exact parallelism of verse 40: 


"primus ibi ante omnes, magna comitante caterva," 


where the division of the line is just before "magna comitante 
caterva," and cannot possibly be anywhere else. If it be al- 
leged that verse 501 of the first book, 


"incessit, magna iuvenum stipante caterva," 


is divided exactly where our text is divided by the Heinsii and 
Heyne, and has a genitive ("iuvenum") exactly corresponding 
to the panaum of our text and depending on the very same 
"caterva," I put in the double demurrer; first, that the divi- 
sion after "incessit"—although at first sight a division after 
the same number of syllables as the division after PRIMUS 
sE—is yet a division of an essentially different kind, partakes 
not at all of the awkwardness of that division, on the contrary 
is full of grace and eloquence, being in fact a division not after 
the commencement of a sentence, not after the three syllables 
in-ces-sil, but after the ending of a sentence, after the long 
protasis “regina ad templum forma pulcherrima Dido incessit ;" 
while the division after primus SE is a division not merely at 
the very beginning after the first three syllables of a paragraph, 
but immediately succeeding a monosyllable consisting only of 
two letters, a situation than which it is hardly possible to 
imagine one more ungraceful, unless in altogether peculiar cir- 
cumstances, for a division. Amd secondly, that whereas 
verse 501 of the first book after the division at "incessit" runs 
on "magna iuvenum," not "iuvenum magna" —the emphasis 
being thrown (see Rem. on 2. 246), not on the troop's consisting 
of young men, but on the greatness of the troop—our text after 
the division at se would run on, not “magna Danaum," the 
emphasis being thrown, as it should be thrown, on the greatness 
of the troop, but panaum MaGNa, the emphasis being thrown 
exactly where it should not be thrown, on the circumstance 
that the persons accompanying Androgeos were Danai. 
IRRUIMUS. DENSIS ET  CIRCUMFUNDIMUR  aRMIS.— The  struc- 
ture is not, DENSIS ARMIS. IRRUIMUS Er CIRCUMFUNDIMUR, but 


' t te a με. 


X \ Susie ve 
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"Illud apud nos nunquam acceptum fuit, quod adseritis vos 
exultantes, nullo discrimine virtutis ac doli, prosperos omnes 
laudari debere bellorum eventus." Innocent Sapor! how little 
he knew about virtus or dolus! that never man lived who 
had not one virtus, as one dolus, for his friends, and another 
virtus, as another dolus, for his enemies; one virtus, as one 
dolus, under one set of circumstances, and another virtus, as 
another dolus, under another set of circumstances; and that if 
it were not so, there could be neither war nor politics, neither 
friend nor foe, neither acquaintance nor stranger, no relation- 
ship either of country, or of society, or of family, not even of 
lover and sweetheart, of man and wife, of parent and child, in 
the whole world. Hirtius, de Bell. Afric., ascribes to the Gauls 
the simplicity of Sapor: "Contra Gallos, homines apertos, mi- 
nimeque insidiosos, qui per vertutem, non per dolum, dimicare 
consueverunt" How different Gauls from the Gauls of to-day, 
or any people with whom the Gauls of to-day have to do! . 

ARMA DABUNT IPSL— |f, as hitherto supposed, resi mean the 
persons whom Choroebus and his party are despotling of their 
arms (“die todten werden waffen geben,” Schiller), the sentence 
ARMA DABUNT IPSI is a mere tautology, the same meaning being 
contained in the preceding MUTEMUS cLiPEOS, &c.; for, let us ex- 
change arms with these persons and these persons shall supply 
us with arms are plainly but different ways of saying the same 
thing. l therefore refer ies: to the Danai, the enemy generally; 
and understand Choroebus's meaning to run thus: "Let us 
change shields, &c., with these dead fellows here, and by 80 
doing compel the Danai, the invaders themselves (resi) to fur- 
nish us with arms." The passage being so interpreted, there 
is, first, no tautology; and secondly, iPsi has its proper em- 
phatic force. 

It was not until after the above interpretation had been 
published in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage" I observed that “ipso- 
rum" in the not very unlike passage, 11. 195: 

"pars munera nota, 


ipsorum clipeos et non felicia tela," 


means the dead, the actual persons to whom the arms belonged. 
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Aen. 8. 625: "clipei nón enarrabile textum." Prudent. contr. 
Symm. 1. 487: 
" “Christus purpureum, gemmanti textus in auro, 
signabat labarum; clipeorum insignia Chnstus 
scripserat." 
CLIPEI INSIGNE DECORUM; as if Virgil had said insigni or- 
natum clipeum, or clipeum insignitum. 


396. 


HAUD NUMINE NOSTRO 


VAR. LECT. 

NvwINE I Pal, Med. II 34. IJI Venice, 1471, 1472, 1475; Milan, 1476, 
1492; P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Philippe; Heyne; Pott.; 
Haupt; Ribb. 

NOMINE II 4A. 

Q Vat., Rom., Ver., St. Gall. 


“Aut diis contrariis, aut quia in scutis Graecorum Neptunus, 
in Troianorum fuerat Minerva depicta," Servius. "Averso nobis, 
non propitio" Heyne, Forbiger, Wagner.  "Unbegleitet von 
gottheit," Voss—alll equally erroneous and wide of the mark. 
Numen is used here in its primary sense, viz, that of will and 
pleasure, not in its secondary sense of deity or divinity (will 
and pleasure par excellence; see Rem. on *quo numine laeso," 
1. 12; and “numen Iunonis," 1. 52); and NuwixE NosTRO is not 
"our own or tutelary deity," but ^our own proper will and 
pleasure:" “we go mixed with the Danai, and therefore maup 
NUMINE NOSTRO, not according to our own will and pleasure, but 
according to the will and pleasure of the Danai; in other words, - 
follow the lead and guidance of the Danai, not the lead and 
guidance of our own will;" exactly as (a), verse 336; 
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2. 103: “vestroque in »wum?ne Troia est” (where * vestro numine" 
corresponds exactly to NuMINE Nostro of our text, and the sense 
is: Troy is in your pleasure, ?. e., is at your disposal, is in 
your hands to do with it as it seems to you proper) (4) 
Manil. 4. 56: 


quis tantum mutare potest sine sumtne fati ?" 


[not without the deity or divinity of fate, but without the will 
and pleasure of fate]. (Jj), and especially Ovid, Met. 10. 689 
(Venus relating the story of Hippomenes and Atalanta): 


"illie concuhitus intempestiva cupido 
occupat Hippomenen, a &unm?ne concita nostro” 


(where we have the identical expression of our text, and where 
the meaning can only be ows well and pleasure). (K), 7. 583: 


"cuncti contra omina bellum, 
contra fata deum, perverso numine poscunt" 


(where the commentators, making the same mistake as in our 
text, understand “numine” to mean the deity, the godhead, but 
where it is all the while the will and pleasure of the *cuncti," 
and where the sense is not with Wagner (1861): “quasi perver- 
tentes, susque deque habentes, imperium deorum," but perverso 
arbitrio, with a perverse will and pleasure of their own). (0), 
9. 661: 


"avidum pugnae dictis et sume Phoebi 
Ascanium prohibent" 


[vot with the deity of Phoebus, bwt with the will and pleasure 
of Phoebus— represent to Ascanius, that it is Phoebus's will 
and pleasure that he should not fight]. (22), 9. 247: 


"dii patrii quorum semper sub »u:ne Troia est" 


[under whose wil and pleasure Troy always is, 2. e., to whose 
will aud pleasure Troy always submits, by whose will and 
pleasure Troy is always guided]. (74,2. 123: "quae.sint ea 
numina divum flagitat" [not what divinities of gods are those? 
but what will and pleasure of the gods is that? what is the 
meaning of that declaration of the gods' will and pleasure?]. 
(9), 3. 362: 
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[of the divinity of their mother, but the will and pleasure of 
their mother, that will and pleasure entitled to so much respect]. 
(4), Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1. 2: "Haec enim omnia pure atque 
caste tribuenda deorum »u»n? ita sunt, si animadvertuntur 
[taken notice of, noticed] ab his, et si est aliquid a diis immor- 
talibus hominum generi tributum" [not to the deity of the gods, 
but to the self-originating will and pleasure of the gods]. (t), 
Cic. Orat. de Harusp. Responsis, 9: “quis est tam vecors, qui 
... quum deos esse intellexerit, non intelligat, eorum ?wwmne 
hoc tantum imperium esse natum, et auctum, et retentum ? " 
[4ot by their deity, bet by their self-originating absolute will 
and pleasure]. (ww), Manil. 1. 483: 

“ac mihi tam praesens ratio non ulla videtur, 

qua pateat mundum divino numene verti 

atque ipsum esse deum, nec forte coisse magistra" 
[οὐ the world moves with a divine deity, and is god, but moves 
with a divine will and pleasure, and is god]. (ac), Manil. 1. 531: 


"non casus opus est, magni sed sms ordo" 


[surely not, is not the work of chance, but the arrangement of ἃ 
great divinitv (for the doctrine of the creation of the world by a 
divinity was not the doctrine of Manilius who was an Epicurean), 
but is not ἃ work of chance, but an order or system instinct 
with a great will and pleasure: precisely the Epicurean doctrine, 
and the doctrine of Manilius—see preceding quotation]. Amd 
(y) Hvgin. Fab. 197: “Quem [Hippothoum] iterum equa nu- 
triebat pastores iterum inventum infantem sustulerunt, sentientes 
eum deorum »?ne educari, atque nutrierunt” [by the high 
will. sanction, pleasure. ordinance, placitum, of the gods]. 

It is no mean recommendation of this interpretation of our 
text that it is not liable to the objection which has been very 
reasonably urged to every other interpretation of the passage 
vet offered, viz. that it forestalls and thereby weakens 


HEU, NIHIL INVITIS FAS QUEMQUAM FIDERE DIVIS! 


which comes better on the reader suddenly and by surprise. Be- 
sides all which, the going of the Trojans not under the direction 
of their own will, or to a determinate point, but at random as it 
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and succeeding. The train is: “but all this success was soon 
to end, the gods being against us; for see where Cassandra," .&c. 
Invitis pivis = the Homeric Jewry aexyte. 
LUMINA, NAM TENERAS ARCEBANT. VINCULA PALMAS. — Heyne says: 
“QOvidiano lusui propior est; Ovidius tamen castior nunc ipso 
Virgilio, Met. 13. 410: 


‘tractata comis antistita Phoebi 
non profecturas tendebat ad aethera palmas.'" 


How different the judgments of men! To me, Virgil is here 
not only quite as chaste as Ovid, but twice as graphic: Ovid 
omitting that all-important part in a picture, the countenance; 
Virgil painting both the supplicating eyes, strained towards 
heaven, and the hands prevented by bonds from joining in the 
supplication. There is or should be more or less "lusus" in all 
poetry. If it be true that Ovid's has too much of it, it is no less 
true that Virgil's has hardly enough. Virgil is, perhaps, as 
much too severe as Ovid is too playful. Who shall hit the just 
mean? Of all charges levity is the last that should be brought 
against Virgil. In the present instance, if he be light, he has 
the levity of Euripides to countenance him, Androm. 573: 
hd’ «ντεαζω σ᾽, 0 γέρον, των σων πάρος 


πιτνουσί γονατων, yee δ᾽ οὐχ ἔξεστι μοι 
rn; σης AupEeadue φιλτατῆς γενεικίδος, 


as well as that of St. Jerome in his marvellous *Mulier septies 
percussa" (Epist. 1, ad Innocent. § 3): "Oculis, quos tantum 
tortor alligare non poterat, suspexit ad caelum "—an expression 
of the thought, by-the-by, as incorrect as Virgil's is correct, 
for nothing was easier for the executioner than to bind the cul- 
prit’s eyes, viz., with a bandage. Nor if Ovid -abstained from 
the *lusus" in the case of Cassandra, did he always abstain 
from it. He would not have been Ovid if he had - the happy, 
gay, playful, captivating Ovid of the Metamorphoses and the 
Amores. It was quite too tempting, and he yielded to the 
temptation —let Heyne frown and shake his head as he will, I 
only clap my hands the harder, and cry “bravo!” the louder— 
yielded to the temptation once, twice, three times, for aught I 
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verse 383: 
"irruimus, densis et circumfundimur armis’’— 

the latter being manifestly our text in a very slightly changed 
form, and permitting, no doubt, of its *densis armis" being the 
ablative case and the arms of Aeneas and his party. Secondly, 
on account of the not very dissimilar “irruimus ferro" of 3. 322, 
where there can be no doubt of “ferro” being in the ablative. 
And, finally, on account of the cowsEQuIMUR cuNCTI of the 
beginning of the verse, words which set before us a numerous 
united body (see Rem. on “contorsit,” 2. 52), and prepare us 
for DENSIS ARMIS, the arms of Aeneas’s party who could not be 
cunctr and con-sequentes unless they were dense. | 

TUM DANAI GEMITU ATQUE EREPTAE VIRGINIS. IRA.— Heyne's 
interpretation, *iR4A propter ereptam virginem," is proved to be 
correct, not only by the appropriate sense which it affords, 
and our author's use elsewhere of a similar structure, ex. gr., 
"mortis fraternae ira," Aen. 9. 736; "ira irritata deorum," 
Aen. 4. 178; GRAIARUM ERRORE IURARUM, verse 412, above; 
"veterum errore locorum," 3. 181; "ereptae amore coniugis," 
3. 330; also “lacrvmac rerum,” 1. 466; and "lacrymas Creusae," 
2. (84; but by Livy's (5. 33) exactly parallel: “ Atruntem 
Clusinum ira corruptae uxoris ab Lucumone," and (1. 5) “ob 
iram praedae amissae," and (8. 24) “ultra humanarum irarum 
fidem." Compare, also, Ovid, Met. 9. 101 (of the passion of 
Nessus for Dejanira): *eiusdem virginis ardor." Silius, 5. 344: 

"* advolat interea fratern? rulneris tra 
turbatus Libyae ductor." 

Also the title by which Langland's poem is generally known, 
viz, Piers Plowman’s Vision, or Vision of Piers Plowman, 
equivalent not to * Vision seen by Piers Plowman,” but “Vision 
concerning Piers Plowman, Vision in which Piers Plowman 
appeared." 

Gremitu.—“ Dolore," Heyne. No, but a loud roar, or groan. 
Compare den. 2. 53; 3. 555; and especially 7. 15, where 
gemitus and ira are again united (*gemitus iraeque": that 
angry roaring, that loud groaning or roaring which is the con- 
sequence of. anger). 
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and Horace's *equitavit," and Valerius Flaccus's “fundunt se 
carcere laeti Thraces equi,’ are but various translations of the 
Greek :zczevew applied by Greek poets to the winds, and mean- 
ing not ade, but gallop lke a horse, go galloping. Compare 
Eurip. Phoen. 210: 
περερουτων 
ὑπὲρ «κερπίστων πεέδιων 
Σιχελιας Ζεφυρου Avoces 


LANMEVORVTOS ἐν οὐυρένω 
χαλλίστον xélednuc, 


where the scholiast: Zepreor apodeme τενευσαντος. 

SAEVITQUE TRIDENTI SPUMEUS ATQUE IMO NEREUS CIET AEQUORA 
FUNDO.—The structure is not sPUMEUS NEREUS SAEVIT TRIDENTI, 
but NEREUS SAEVIT TRIDENTI SPUMEUS; and the meaning is, pro- 
duces a great deal of froth in the operation of stirring up the 
sea from the bottom with his trident. Compare Aen. 11. 624: 

"qualis ubi alterno procurrens gurgite pontus 
nunc ruit ad terras, scopulosque superiacit undam 
apumeus, extremamque sinu perfundit arenam ;" 
where, as in our text, ^spumeus^ is placed in the emphatic 
position, and separated, bv a pause, from the sequel. See Rem. 
on 2. 247. | 
SAEVIT TRIDENTI.— The trident was used for stirring up the 
sea, and was laid aside when the waves were to be calmed, 
Ovid, Met. 1. 330: 
. *posiloque tricuspide telo 
mWulcet aquas rector pelagi." 
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CLIPEOS MENTITAQUE TELA AGNOSCUNT.— Not recognise our shields 
and weapons to be false, but recognise our (false) shields and 
weapons to be the shields and weapons of their friends. 
Agnoscere is always fo recognise, to acknowledge as an old 
acquaintance. The discovery that the shields and weapons are 
false, 7. e., carried by Trojans, is made only on observing that 
the voices of those who bear the weapons are not Greek. 

CLIPEOS MENTITAQUE TELA = mentitos clipeos et men- 
tita tela. Mentita = false, ¢. e., which professed to be carried 
by Greeks, but were in reality carried by Trojans, as Epit. 
Iliados, 830 (of Patroclus clad in the armour of Achilles): 

"donec Troianus Apollo 
mentitos vultus simulati pandit Achillis, 
denudatque virum." 

Ona SONO DiIScoRDIA.— Our mouths in sound, i. e, the sound 
of our mouths, our voices or accent, disagreeing with our 
assumed weapons.  Heyne's gloss, “discrepantiam sermonis," 
is erroneous, and Wunderlich’s whole disquisition, “Troianorum 
linguam a lingua Graecorum diversam." &c. to no purpose. 
The Greeks do not hear the language spoken by the disguised 
Trojans, only their sonus oris, the sound of their mouth, 
and that sound of their mouth (sonus oris, voce) does not 
agree with their appearance —* klingt fremd." Os is the mouth 
(2. e., the speech, sermo, lingua, as, 12. 837, “omnes uno 
ore Latinos"); sonus, the sound of that mouth, the voice, as 
Ovid, Fast. 4. 57: 


“carmina mortali non referenda sono." 


Compare, also, Sen. Oed. 1012 (Oedipus hearing his mother's 
voice): 
"quis frui et tenebris vetat? 
quis reddit oculos? matris, heu, matris sores." | 
Sen. Herc. Oet. 1130: ,,est, est Herculeus sonus” [it is the 
voice of Hercules]. Ovid, Met. 12. 203 (of Caenis undergoing 
metamorphosis): 
. "graviore novissima dixit 
verba sono; poteratque viri vox illa videri; 
Sicut erat." 
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VAR. LECT. 


[ ptenct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE 
IPHITUS, ET PELIAS MECUM: QUORUM IPHITUS AEVO 
IAM GRAVIOR, PELIAS ET VULNERE TARDUS ULYSSI. 


III P. Manut. 


[ penct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE, 
IPHITUS ET PELIAS MECUM (QUOROM 
eee e ne n n n n s. s. e. ULYSSI) 
PROTINUS . . . . . . © . VOCATI. 


ΠῚ Heumann; Burmann; Voss. | 


[ punct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE 
IPHITUS ET PELIAS MECUM (QUORUM IPHITUS AEVO 
. e e. ] e . . . e . . * . . . ULIXI), 
PROTINUS . . . . . . . . . e. VOCATI, 
III Ribbeck. 
[ punct. | DIVELLIMUR INDK 


IPHITUS, ET PELIAS MECUM; QUORUM IPHITUS AEVO 
IAM GRAVIOR, PELIAS ET VULNERE TARDUS ULYSSEI; 
PROTINUS . . . . «© . © «© . . VOCATI. 


{Il D. Heins.; N. Heins. (omitting however the comma after murrvus). 


[ ptenct.] DIVELLIMUR INDE: 
IPHITUS ET PELIAS MECUM; QUORUM IPHITUS AEVO 
IAM GRAVIOR, PELIAS ET VULNERE TARDUS ULIXI; 
PROTINUS . . . «© . . + . + . — VOCATI. 


III Heyne; Wagner (ed, Heyn., and ed. 1861). 


“TLIACI CINERES ex loquendi usu ad llium in cineres versum 
ducunt: tum: ‘et vos, o mez, quibus incendium urbis pro rogo 
fuit' . . . est tamen usui magis consentaneum flammam extre- 
mam meorum de rogo et funere, seu morte, accipere . . . Testa- 
tur igitur funus patriae et funera suorum," Heyne. But which 
of our author's readers will readily agree that of cINERES and 
FLAMMA Occurring in one and the same verse, not only in im- 
mediate propinquity to each other, but actually connected 
together by the copulative ET (CINERES ET FLAMMA), the CINERES 
has nothing at all to do with the rLawMa, the FLAMMA nothing 
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Sen. Troad. 28 (Hecuba speaking): 


"testor deorum numen aversum mihi, 
patriaeque cineres teque rectorem Phrygum 
quem Troia toto conditum. regno tegit, 
tuosque manes." 


Manil. 4. 64: 
" inque rogo Croesum, Priamumque in littore truncum, 
cui nec Troia rogus"), 

is still not the true analysis, lays quite too little Stress on 
MEORUM, the index to the whole passage, the key of the lock. 
It is not the FLAMMA EXTREMA Only which belongs to Aeneas's 
"mei"; the cixERES also are theirs, not indeed in the grammar 
but in the sense, the wEoRuwM of the second clause beinz the 
ILIACI of the first, the miaci of the first the mMEorum of the 
second, and ILIACI CINERES ET FLAMMA EXTREMA: MEORUM being the 
exact equivalent of meorum. cineres et flamma extrema Ilia- 
corum or cineres et flamma extrema meorum  Iltacorum; all 
mere expansions—the original one. for the sake of filling up the 
verse (see below)—of the rudimental thought: dead companions 
in arms. It is as if Aeneas had said: “Ὁ ve Ilian companions 
in arms who are now but dust and ashes, I swear bv vou and 
by the flame of your funeral pyres, that when ve fell (In occasu 
vESTRO) I shunned not," &c. There is thus but one flame spoken 
of, the flame of the funeral pyre; but one ashes spoken of, the 
ashes of Aeneas's fallen companions in arms; and instead of the 
connexion by the copula ET of the two incongruous conceptions 
ashes of Ilium, pyre-flame of friends, we have the blending 
by means of that copula of the two cognate conceptions, ashes 
of Ikan citixens, pyre-flame of friends, into the single con- 
ception, pyre of Ihan friends. 

This analysis and interpretation is borne out (E), bv our 
author's habit of dividing a compound thesis into two or more 
simple theses (see Rem. on "quem si fata virum servant," 
1. 550, and on "progeniem sed enim." 1. 23—26). (2), by the 
immediately preceding context. Aeneas has just been narrating 
the deaths of his comrades one after the other. Choroebus, 
Ripheus, Hypanis, Dvmas, Pantheus, have all fallen; with what 
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Sil. 13. 469 (ed. Rup.): 


. " variatque iacentum 
exequias tumuli et,c?imerum sententia discors" 


lof the tumulus and the dead]. (4), by the no less frequent 
use of Iliacus to express belonging or in any way appertain- 
ing to llium, than to express forming an integrant part of or 
resulting from Ilium, as Sil. 15. 281: 


. “tibi barbara soli 
sanctius Jliaca servata est Phoebade virgo" 


[ian priestess of Apollo]. Stat. Sev. 4. 2. 10: 
"mediis videor discumbere in astris 

cum Iove, et litaca porrectum sumere dextra 

immortale merum" 
[Ian right hand|. (5), by the so much easier, simpler, and 
more natural reference in vrsTROo to the single category of wit- 
nesses, Aeneas’s fallen companions in arms, than to the dissimi- 
lar categories, the burnt citv, and Aeneas's fallen companions 
in arms. Amd (6), by the application of occasus to person 
no less than to thing, as Cicero, Acad. post. II. 8 (ed. Orelli): 
"post L. Aelii nostri occasum." 

To this analysis and interpretation, if anyone object with 
Voss: "Wer denn gab den gefallenen ein ordentliches leichen- 
begüngniss?" I beg to refer to 6. 505, where Aeneas informs 
the shade of Deiphobus that after that fatal night he had searched 
in vain for the body of Deiphobus in order to bestow on it the 
usual funeral honours, and being unable to find it had erected 
a cenotaph to the memory of the deceased, and where the shade 
of Deiphobus replies: 

"nil o tibi, amice, relictum ; 
omnia Deiphobo solvisti, et funoris umbris." 
And, indeed, Aeneas and the other surviving Trojans having, 
after the burning of the city, remained long enough in the 
neighbourhood to build and man and equip a fleet (3. 5: 


"elassemque sub ipsa 
Antandro, et Fhrygiae molimur montibus Idae; 


contrahimusque viros ) 
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ad Fam. 4. 5: “At illius [Tulliae] rece», credo, doles" [the 
turn which awaits her, the turn she has to undergo]. (4), 1614. 
1l. 18: * Valde et meam οἵ vestram rice timeam necesse est" 
[the turn both you and I have to undergo|—the last three 
being examples in which. notwithstanding the presence of *vi- 
cem" as in the preceding examples, there is yet, on account of 
the total absence from them of the "referre" and "reddere" 
of those examples, no notion not even the least of reciprocity, 
retribution, or falvo. | 

As with the singular so with the plural term. As long as 
reddere, referre, or equivalent, is absent from the sentence, 
the notion of reciprocity, retribution, or falto, is no less absent, 
no matter how much vices may be present. Compare (ἢ). 
Ovid, Met. 1. 625: 

"* centum luminibus cinctum caput Argus habebat: 


inde suis t/e/bus capiebant bina quietem, 
cetera servabant, atque in statione manebant " 


(“rested in their turns, each pair in its turn"—no notion of 
reciprocity, retribution, or 'al/;o, there being no reddere, 
referre, or equivalent|. (ὦ), Ovid. Met. 15. 237: 


*haec quoque nou perstant quae nos elementa vocamus: 
quasque rices peragant (animos adhibete) docebo" 


"what parts they perform "— no notion of reciprocity, retribu- 
tion, or equivalent]. (J). Culer, 208: 
"quis meritis, ad quae delatus acerbas 
cogor adire trices” 
[^to accost bitter parts, to address myself to bitter performances, 
actions, roles, moves "—still no reciprocity, no retribution, no 
falio|. (K), Quint. Curt. 5. 24: "nec immerito mitiores «ces 
eius [Fortunae] expecto" [milder turns of Fortune than her 
previous]. (δ), Stat. Sir. 2. 2. 152: 


"felix, qui viridi fidens coeptaque iuventa 
durabis quascunque r?ces 7 


[will endure any turns whatever|, while the notion of re- 
ciprocity, the reciprocal or retributive “turn” makes its appear- 
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must also follow), butt that this reference is general and inherent 
in the word itself, aud by no means points to any special and 
particular vix or state or bout or turn which has preceded 
or is to follow, as, for instance, (1. 6. 535: 


“hac rice sermonum roseis Aurora quadrigis 
iam medium aetherio cursu traiecerat axem " 


[not with this interchange of talk, or alternate speaking, or 
dialogue of Aeneas and Deiphobus, bat with this bout of talk, 
this turn of talk, viz. both of Aeneas and Deiphobus.- the 
"vice" not meaning any reciprocity, or alternation, from 
Aeneas to Deiphobus, and from Deiphobus in return to Aeneas, 
but meaning that the talk of the two persons was a turn or 
bout as contrasted with the preceding turn or bout of silence]. 
(8), Georg. 3. 188: 


*inque cicem det mollibus ora capistris" 


give his mouth to the muzzle for a turn] And (8), Aen. 
12. 501: 


"quos aequore toto 
inque r/ce; nune Turnus agit, nune Troius heros" 


{wot whom Turnus and Aeneas alternately drive, bet whom 
Turnus drives for a turn and Aeneas drives for’a tum—the 
alternation being contained not in the “in vicem," but in'the 
"nunc," as appears at once on striking out “nunc Troius 
heros," when it will be found that "in vicem nunc Turnus 
agit" can by no possibility signify: "now Turnus alter- 
nately drives," can only signify: “now Turnus"drives for a 
turn” |]. The second, that vices, whether singular?or?plural, 
is a medium vocabulum of grammarians, and takes its?colour of 
good, bad, or indifferent from the surrounding text—is good, 
Ovid, er Ponto, 2. 10. 49; Auson. Grat. Act. in initio; Curt. 
5. 24; bad, Cic. ad Fam. 4. 5, and 11. 18; Culex, 208; Stat. 
Silv. 5. 2; indifferent, Ovid, Met. 1. 625; 15, 237. Compare 
also the expression tree-rersa, and the modern. i/ce-roy, rice- 
gerent, vice-chaucellor, vice-president, vice-adimiral, &c. Amd the 
tbird, that vices is according to the' context either active or 
passive, expresses e/fher the for, turn, part or move which one 
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, 


nor * poenae," nor *cominus pugnare?" Why, what it is every- 
where, frs; and there being two kinds of vices (active and 
passive, as there are two kinds of turns, active and passive), 
the vices which Aeneas assures his hearers he did not shun 
are active vices; and—the sole subject treated of, the sole picture 
before us being that of Aeneas on the one side and the enemy 
on the other—the active vices, the active turns, which Aeneas 
did not shun are those of the enemy, the manoeuvres, no 
matter of what kind (uLLas), directed against him by the enemy, 
the Danai; the turns the enemy, the Danai, might serve him, 
VICES DANAUM, ULLAS VICES DANAUM: exactly as, verse 572, 
"poenas Danaum .. . praemetuens, where not only is the 
structure the same as in our text (“ praemetuens poenas Danaum " 
the same as VITAVISSE VICES DANAUM, "Danaum " being in both 
the same causal genitive as it is called), but *praemetuens " 
is as near as may be identical in sense with viTaAvissE, *Da- 
naum" absolutely identical with vaxaum, and "poenas," except 
that it implies retribution, the exact representative of vicEs, 
nay, so exact a representative of vices as to be the verv term 
by which that word is commonly interpreted; and where, still 
further and as if to complete the parallelism, the object of the 
verb, the object of the fearing, is double, divided into * poenas 
Danaum" " and its explanation, "coniugis iras," as in our text 
the object of the verb, the object of the shunning, is double, 
divided into TELA and its explanatory VICES DANAUM. 

But what need of this or other more or less imperfect parallel 
to illustrate a text when we have a little further on Aeneas's 
own exposition? Let us hear Aeneas himself, verse 726: 

"et me, quem dudum non ulla iniecta movebant 
tela, neque adverso glomerati ex agmine Graii, 
nune omnes terrent aurae, sonus excitat omnis, 
suspensum et parirer eomitique onerique timentem," 


"and me whom a short while ago no weapons of any kind flung 
against me, no bands, no detachments of the opposite host, 
moved at all, now every breath of air terrifies, every sound 
excites: " as if he had said: “me who so lately shunned neither 
weapons nor any turns the Danai might serve me, me who but 
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Trans. Mar. Rubr. (Poem. 5. 542): 


*plebs trepidat conclusa loco, finemque sequenti 
expectat pavefacta die, non (ela nec ullas 
bellorum molita vices, sed voce levata 
vatibus insistens." 


And lastly (5), that however usual at the gates are excubiae 
or bands of men keeping guard vicibus, or per vices, and 
therefore sometimes curtly denominated vices, such vices are 
not to be thought of here in the middle of the city —see verse 
359: “mediaeque tenemus urbis iter." 

VICES DANAUM, as "poenas Danaum," 2. 572 (see above); 
"reliquias Danaum," 1. 34. A writer less ambitious of strength 
and novelty of expression would no doubt have used, with Alci- 
mus Avitus just quoted, the ordinary expression, vices belli. 

The construction is VICES DANAUM, not DANAUM MANU, because 
this latter construction leaves vices altogether without speci- 
fication, without so much as the slightest intimation what kind 
of vicEs is meant, an omission which not even the advocates 
themselves of that most perverse construction. have attempted 
by any explanation to supply: Peerlkamp—although discussing 
at some length the respective merits of CADEREM MANU and 
MERUISSE MANU, and treating at full of vices DaNaAUM—saying no 
word at all of his widowed and lonely vicks: Ladewig, Weidner, 
and Ribbeck treating her with no less disrespect (‘Es ist zu 
construiren: ET, SI FATA FUISSENT, UT DANAUM MANU CADEREM, 
MERUISSE ae, ut eorum manu caderem," Weidner. *"Mawv ist 
mit CADEREM Zu verbinden; die construction ist: ET MERUISSE, 
UT MANU DANAUM CADEREM, SI FATA. FUISSENT (nümlich, af eaderem)," 
Ladewig, 1867. * Daxavw ad manu pertinere vidit Peerlkampus," 
Ribbeck). Daxavw belonging as we have just seen to vICES 
not to MANU, UT CADEREM of course belongs to si FATA FUISSENT. 
not to xERUISSE, and the punctuation is: VITAVISSE VICES DANAUM 
ET—SI FATA FUISSENT UT CADEREM—MERUISSE MANU (t?x. Ut 
caderem). 

VITAVISSE VICES, avoided turns, in the sense of tours, evil 
turns, as Aen, 3, 367: "pericula vito” [arom dangers]. 
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442— 458. 


POSTESQUE—CULMINIS 





VAR. LECT. 
TECTA (vs. 445) LIE Servius; P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 

Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest.); Lad. 
ToTA III Voss; Ribbeck. | 

PosTESQUE SUB IPSOS NITUNTUR GRADIBUS.—" Cum SCALAE me- 
moratae sint, 'gradus' vix alii esse possunt quam scalarum," 
Hevne, Conington, Kappes, erroneously, as I think. First, 
because particular mention of the steps or rounds of the ladders 
was unnecessary, the ladders themselves being flights of steps; 
particular mention of the steps leading up to the door was 
necessary in order to prevent the entrance from being conceived 
to be on the level of the ground. Secondly, because it is not 
at the door the scaling ladders would be applied, but on the 
contrary an attempt would be made by some to break in 
the door (as we find was actually done, verses 469 ef seqq.). 
while others were scaling the walls. μὰ thirdly, because a 
double contest is plainly described, one at the door, in the words 
OBSESSUMQUE ACTA TESTUDINE LIMEN; POSTESQUE SUB IPSOS NITUNTUR 
GRADIBUS; ALII STRICTIS MUCRONIBUS IMAS OBSEDERE FORES, HAS 
SERVANT AGMINE DENSO; the other, that of the party scaling the 
walls, in the words HAERENT PARIETIBUS SCALAE; CLIPEOSQUE AD 
TELA SINISTRIN PROTECTI OBIICIUNT, PRENSANT FASTIGIA DEXTRIS, By 
the alternate mention of the fight at the door and of the 
attack of the scaling party, and then again of the fight at the 
door and the attack of the scaling party, the attention of 
Aeneas's audience and Virgil's readers is kept divided between 
the two combats which are going on at the same time and in 
the same field of view, not fixed on one to the exclusion of 
the other. The effect is most happy, except so far as marred 
by the inaptitude of the reader. But where is the fine writer, 
where ever was the fine writer, who has not suffered from the 
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The Greek gréacow is used in the same manner, as Hom. 
Od. 10. 434: 

Ot “ἔν Ot ut;« Óoue q vá«codgotutv xU VEY RAN 
[not, with Clarke and Damm, custodzamus, but (Anglicé) keep 
(the house), i. e. remain ?n (the house)|; Od. 5. 208: 


ἐνθαδὲ κυϑὲ μένων σιν ἐμοὶ rode dwuc φυλκσσοες 


[not, with Clarke and Damm, ecwstod?éres, but keep (the house), 
remain inside (the house)]. 

LimeN ERAT . .. A TERGO.— The structure is: A TERGO ERAT 
LIMEN, CAECAEQUE FORES, ET PERVIUS USUS TECTORUM INTER SE 
PRIAMI, POSTESQUE RELICTI; and the meaning: at the rere [of 
the building] was an entrance through an abandoned secret 
door of communication between the besieged building and the 
other buildings of which Priam's palace consisted. Compare 
Sil. 11. 316: 


"postquam posse datum meditata aperire, novosque 
pandere conatus, et liber parte relicta 
tectorum a tergo patuit locus" 


|^after a place opened to him in a deserted part of the building 
behind (ἡ. e. in a deserted part of the rere of the building), 
where he might freely explain his purpose "| The true struc- 
ture seems never even so much as once to have crossed the mind 
either of Heyne. or Wunderlich, or Thiel, or Peerlkamp, or 
Conington, all of whom join a TERGO with RkLICTI, and the 
second of whom is so little satisfied with the best he can make 
out of the words as to wish them at—* vellem abessent." 

A TERGO, at the rere. Compare Plin. Ep. 2. 17. 5: “A 
tergo cavaedium, porticum, aream." bid. 15: "cingitur diaetis 
duabus a tergo." bid. 21: "A pedibus mare, a tergo villae, 
a capite silvae." ! 

PosrES RELICTI, an. abandoned door, /. e., out of use, Com- 
pare Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3. 146: 

"domus excubiis incustodita remotis, 
et resupinati »eglecto. cardine postes." 
Tacit. 4»»al. 13. 19: "statim relictum. Agrippinae limen; 
nemo solari, nemo adire." Aen. 3. 123: "sedes relictas." Georg. 
4. 127: “cui pauca relicti. iugera ruris erant" (where Ser- 
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460—465. 


TURRIM IN PRAECIPITI STANTEM SUMMISQUE SUB ASTRA 
EDUCTAM TECTIS UNDE OMNIS TROIA VIDERI 

ET DANAUM SOLITAE NAVES ET ACHAIA CASTRA 
AGGRESSI FERRO CIRCUM QUA SUMMA LABANTES 
IUNCTURAS TABULATA DABANT CONVELLIMUS ALTIS 
SEDIBUS IMPULIMUSQUE 


IN PRAECIPITI STANTEM.— Previously to an oral communication 
I made to Forbiger in Leipzig, in 1851, and the publication in 
1853 of my "Twelve Years' Voyage," these words were under- 
stood by commentators to mean tn a high situation (“In Balto, 
unde quis potest praeceps dari," Serv. (ed. Lion). “In editiore 
loco positam," Heyne. “In alto," Wagner. "In alto positam," 
Forbiger). I objected first, that iw PmaECiIPITI— according to 
the use made of the word praeceps by Latin writers (viz., to 
signify not high, but steep, perpendicular, from whence a head- 
long fall might easily occur) — was not tn a high position, but 
on the edge of a precipice; and secondly, that it was as unlikely 
that Virgil would inform his readers that a tower sUMMIS SUB 
ASTRA EDUCTAM TECTIS was on a high situation, as it was likely he 
would inform them that it was (where it must have been or it 
could not have fallen on the heads of the besiegers) on"the edge 
of the roof, perpendicularly over the front wall. ‘Since the period 
referred to, I have had no occasion to change my opinion, on 
the contrary, am confirmed in it, first, by the conversion to it 
of the two surviving of the above-mentioned critics, viz, For- 
biger, who with his usual honourable candour observes in his 
edition of 1852: “IN PnaECIPITI STANTEM prius interpretatus sum 
i» alto positam, coll. Iuv. 1. 149, ‘omne in praecipiti vitium 
stetit, 2. e., summum gradum assecutum est; nunc;cum Henrico 
explico. a extremo margine tecti stantem, ut facile’ impelli 
posset in hostium capita," &c.; and Wagner, who- reticent, 
as usual, not only of the cause of his change of opinion, but of 
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and pushed it forward, so as to cause it to fall on the besiegers. 
Summa TABULATA, therefore, is the flat or terrace (solartum— 
see “Palais de Scaurus," 15) forming the roof of the palace, on 
which the turret stood. This flat or terrace being a floor (tafel- 
werk, Germ.) is called raBuLATA, and being on the top of the 
house is called summa. 

Iuncruras, the connection or jointings of the tower to the. 
flat terrace on which it stood. 

The relative positions and relationship of the turris and 
the tabulata are clearly set forth by Servius, ad Aen. 8. 693, 
where speaking of ship-towers he says: "Agrippa primus hoc 
genus turrium invenit, ut de tabulatis subito erigerentur." Add 
to this that the "turris" on the roof of Priam's palace stood 
perpendicularly (iN PRAEcIPITI) over the front wall of the palace, 
and the whole picture is placed before the mind as distinctly as 
it is possible for words to place it. A tower on the roof, serving 
as a look-out, watch-tower, or specula was a characteristic of 
the ancient schloss, or palace; and villas, especially when they 
were on the sea-shore, were furnished with them for the sake of 
the prospect—see Ovid, Met. 1. 288 (of Deucalion’s deluge): 

"si qua domus mansit, potuitque resistere tanto 

indeiecta malo, culmen tamen altior huius 

unda tegit, pressaeque labant sub gurgite turres." 
Plin. Ep. 2. 17 (of his villa near Ostia): “Hine f£urris erigitur, 
sub qua diaetae duae; totidem in ipsa; praeterea coenatio, 
quae latissimum mare, longissimum littus, amoenissimas villas 
prospicit." Such towers are to be seen even at present on the 
top of royal palaces, ex. gr., of the schloss in Dresden and of the 
Palaxxo Vecchio in Florence, the tower in the latter instance 
being very striking and remarkable, inasmuch as it is not only 
exceedingly high — commanding a prospect over the whole city 
and neighbouring country, aud forming a conspicuous object in 
the view of Florence taken from whatever quarter— but is built 
like the tower of Priam's palace perpendicularly over the front 
wall of the edifice. More remarkable for such towers than per- 
haps any other European city is the city of Cadiz: see Allge- 
meine Familien- Zeitung, Stuttgart, 1869, p. 296: “Die schnur- 
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469—415. 


VESTIBULUM ANTE IPSUM PRIMOQUE IN LIMINE PYRRHUS 
EXULTAT TELIS ET LUCE CORUSCUS AENA 

QUALIS UBI IN LUCEM COLUBER MALA GRAMINA PASTUS 
FRIGIDA SUB TERRA TUMIDUM QUEM BRUMA TEGEBAT 
NUNC POSITIS NOVUS EXUVIIS NITIDUSQUE IUVENTA 
LUBRICA CONVOLVIT SUBLATO PECTORE TERGA 

ARDUUS AD SOLEM ET LINGUIS MICAT ORE TRISULCIS 


VAR. LECT. 


[punct.] TEGEBAT, Nvsc III P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Brunck; 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest.); Lad.; Ribb. 


[punct.] TRGRBAT, NuNc III Heyne; Wakef. 


VAR. LECT. 


[penct.] TERGA. ARDUUS III P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyne; 
Brunck; Wagn. (ed. 1861); Lad. 

[punet.] TERGA, arpuvs IIL Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn.); Voss; Ribbeck 
(ARDUOS). 


VesTrIBULUM.— The vestibule was under the roof, but outside 
the door of the house, as appears from the history which Statius 
gives of Tvydeus and Polynices both taking shelter from the 
storm in the vestibule of the palace of Adrastus and yet outside 
the door and not discovered there until the doors of the palace 
were opened (Theb. 1. 386, 435, ed. Müller): 


"actutum regia cernit [Polynices] 
vestibula; hic artus imbri ventoque rigentes 
proiicit ignotaeque acclinis postibus aulae 
invitat tenues ad dura cubilia somnos," 


* isque [Adrastus] ubi progrediens numerosa luce per alta 
atria dimotis adverso limine claustris 
terribilem dictu faciem, lacera ora putresque 
sanguineo videt imbre genas," &c. 
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distinxi, Brunckium et cod. Medic. secutus, etiam post TERGA; 
IN LUCEM autem, eodem Brunckio auctore, iungo cum verbo 
coNvoLvir," Wagner (V. L. ad edit. Heyn.)). Heyne, though 
punctuating better, makes by his interpretation a similar hodge- 
podge of the passage ("IN Lucem trahendum aut ad ExvvrAT aut 
ad coxvoLvir; utrumque parum commode"). 

Tuwipuw.—" TuwipuM appellat serpentem, non quia grami- 
nibus tumet, nam hveme non edunt, et V. illud momentum 
describit quo ex terra, POSITIS EXUVIIS, quasi ad novam vitam 
redit . . . vides talem serpentem non posse dici cabo tumidum. 
Fame potius laborant, ac propterea magis timendi sunt. Tum- 
bum ergo appellat, quia ipsa terra sub qua serpens latet est 
tumida, ex quo tumore simul serpentis magnitudo intelligitur. 
Ad terram retulit Horat. Epod. 16: ‘nec intumescit alta viperis 
humus, " Peerlkamp. This is all, as I think, erroneous. Tumi- 
dus is the epitheton constans of serpents. See Ovid, Met. 1. 460 
(Apollo speaking): 


"stravimus innumeris /wnidum Pythona sagittis." 


Ibid. 10. 313: " tumidisque afflavit echidnis," with which com- 
pare Georg. 3. 421: 


*tollentemque minas et caerula colla tumentem 
deiice." 


Aen. 2. 381: 
* attollentem iras et caerula colla fteonenftem." 


It is, therefore, not necessary in order to account for the Tum 
bum of our text, to have recourse to MALA GRAMINA PASTUS; nor 
indeed is the serpent tumidus (or tumens) with grass at all, 
but with poison, as Ovid says. Wet, 3. 33 (of the Cadmean 
serpent): "corpus tumet omne veneno." That ruwiDUM is the 
ordinary epithet of serpents, and equivalent to tumidum 
veneno affords so simple and natural a solution of the passage 
that 1 think I shall hardly be required to discuss, much less to 
confute, the very strange dictum of Peerlkamp, "'TouwipUM 
ergo appellat. quia ipsa terra sub qua serpens latet est tumida, 
ex quo tumore simul serpentis magnitudo intelligitur," still less 
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then &c&Segyazerei, and explains by what means it has been 
brought about, and then, as it were in a peroration, recapitulates 
with a re-statement of the event, fuller and grander than at first. 
And such is the method he has adopted on the present occasion. 
Having given the brilliant picture of Pyrrhus and his comrades, 
which is contained in the verses VESTIBULUM . . . IACTANT, he 
informs us that Pyrrhus himself (iPsE) at the head of his com- 
rades seizes an axe, bursts through (PER-RUMPIT) the doors, and 
forees the valves from the pivots. Tbe event, ?. e., the complete 
and successful forcing of the door, is thus in as few words as 
possible laid before the eyes of the reader. But this could not 
be done in a moment—required successive steps, which the 
poet now sets about to describe particularlv. First, with the 
axe Pyrrhus cuts a panel out of the door: 


IAMQUE EXCISA TRABE FIRMA CAVAVIT 
ROBORA, ET INGENTEM LATO DEDIT ORE FENESTRAM. 


This is the first step, and is attended by consequences which 
are described before any mention is made of the second step; 
the consequences are: 


(1). APPARET DOMUS INTUS, ET ATRIA LONGA PATESCUNT; 
APPARENT PRIAMI ET VETERUM. PENETRALIA REGUM; 
ARMATOSQUE VIDENT STANTES IN LIMINE PRIMO, 

(2). AT DOMUS INTERIOR GEMITU MISEROQUE TUMULTU 
MISCETUR, PENITUSQUE CAVAE PLANGORIBUS AEDES 
FEMINFIS ULULANT; FERIT AUREA SIDERA CLAMOR, 
TUM PAVIDAE TECTIS MATRES INGENTIBUS. ERRANT, 
AMPLEXAEQUE TENENT POSTEN, ATQUE OSCULA FIGUNT. 


The first step and its consequences described, the next step 
follows: 
INSTAT VI PATRIA PYRRHUS. NEC CLAUSTRA — 


viz, the cLatstra in which he had already made the opening 


or window with the axe— 
NEQUE IPS] 
CUSTODES SUFFERRE VALENT: LABAT ARIETE CREDhRO 
IANUA. ET EMOTE PROCUMBUNT CARDINE POSTES 


(^. e., the battering ram is brought, and the doors levelled with 
the ground); and thus the reader is put in full possession of al] 
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Until the sign of a new paragraph is removed from at, the 
whole passage from IPSE INTER PRIMOS to COMPLENT will remain, 
what it has always been up to the present day, a mass of con- 
fusion. 

Tamque, following the two verbs in the present, and belong- 
ing to the two verbs in the perfect tense, is equivalent to, and 
see how much he has done already. 

ARMATOS (verse 485), *those alreadv mentioned, verses 449, 
450," Conington. No, no. Those were owtszde the door where 
the combat was then going on: these are a reserve ἐ) 5,6. 

Postes ... carDINE. The postes of the Romans were (as 
clearly appears from Lucr. 3. 370: 

"praeterea si pro foribus sunt lumina nostra. 


iam magis exemptis oculis debere videtur 
cernere res animus, sublatis postibus ipsis." 


Ovid, Met. S. 638: 

"submissoque humiles intrarunt vertice postes." 
Stat. Silv. 1. 4. 44: 

"sie Ianus, elausoque libens se poste recepit ^ 


[the door being closed, /. ¢., having closed the door, retired]) 
the door itself, which, being always double, 7. e.. having two valves 
meeting in the middle, was expressed by a noun plural. These 
valves were not fastened either to a door-case or to the wall of 
the house or building, but stood in the opening quite detached, 
and moved on pivots (cardines), one of which was inserted into 
the threshold, the other into the lintel. The word postes has 
passed into the Italian in the form of imposte: "imposta, 
legname che serve a chiudere l'useio," Voc. Della Crusea. 
Lia PERRUMPIT.— While. the singular limen is the sel 
properly so called, the plural limina iu the general use made 
of the word is the exfrance, whether considered, as in 1. 452, the 
mere opening. or as that opening filled up with the stop or im- 
pediment, the fores. It is necessarily in this latter sense the 
word is used in our text, it not being possibie perrumpere 
any but a closed or stopped up passage. The same word is used 
in the same sense, verse 508, "convulsa limina," not the thres- 
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lative explaining the manner of the cavavit, not the instrument 
with which the cavavir was effected. 

AT DOMUS INTERIOR.— AT contrasts the DoMUS INTERIOR (ob- 
serve the comparative degree: farther ?») and what is there 
happening, not with what is going on at or outside the door, 
ὃ, e., not with the bursting in of Pyrrhus and his comrades, but 
with the just-mentioned pomus iNTUS (observe the positive degree: 
just inside), ATRIA LONGA, PENETRALIA REGUM, aNd ARMATOS STANTES 
IN LIMINE PRIMO. If a contrast between what was going on 
outside and the bursting open of the door had been intended, 
the word interea would have been added to AT DOMUS INTERIOR. 

ATRIA LONGA .. . DOMUS INTERIOR . . . CAVAE AEDES.— The two 
main parts or divisions of which a Roman house consisted (for 
the plan is taken from a Roman, not a Grecian or Asiatic, 
house) are here indicated with great distinctness; the front part 
consisting mainly of the atrium, in the words ATRIA LONGA; 
the inner or back part, the cavaedium, in the words cavaE 
AEDES. See Becker's Gallus, vol. 2. The double expression, 
INTERIOR DOMUS, CAVAE AEDES, reduced to plain prose, becomes 
the inner or back rooms, that is to say, those surrounding the 
cavaedium or inner court. 

AEDES ULULANT.— Compare Soph. Trachin. 205: 


Cuom, «γ»ολολυξάτω douos ἐφ εστίοις «AaAaycts 
0 utAÀovvuq os. 


Coripp. Johann. 6. 196: 


. " ululatibus augent 
ardua tecta sonos." 


Isaiah, 14. 31: *Howl, O gate; cry, O city." 

FERIT AUREA SIDERA CLAMOR.—SIDERA, not literally, the stars, 
but figurativelv,. the sky—the self-same phrase, "ferit aurea 
clamor sidera," being used, 11. 832, on occasion of the death 
of Camilla, which occurred in the day time. From sidera 
used in this sense comes sidereus, so often used to signify 
of such beauty as belongs only to the sky, heaven, or celestial 
objects. 

AvuREA, no more to be taken literally than FERIT Or SIDERA, 
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tor of Virgil is not a knowledge of Buttman's Lerilogus, but a 
knowledge of the difference between prose and poetry, between 
literal and figurative, between body and soul. It is easier for 
flesh and blood to inherit the kingdom of God, than for a matter- 
of-fact expositor to enter into the meaning of Virgil. 

Fir via vi.—Spoken not of Pyrrhus, but of the whole body 
of Danai, who now RUMPUNT ADITUS, &c. 


496—517. 


NON SIC—SEDEBANT 


NON SIC . . . ARMENTA TRAHIT.— Compare 1 Chron. 14. 11: “Then 
David said, God hath broken in upon mine enemies by mine 
hand, like the breaking forth of waters." Schiller. Braut von 
Messina: 
*jene gewaltigen wetterbüche, 
aus des hagels unendlichen schlossen, 
aus den wolkenbrüchen zusammengeflossen, 
kommen finster gerauscht und geschossen, 
reissen die brücken und reissen die dimme 
donnernd mit fort im wogengeschwemme, 
nichts ist, das die gewaltigen hemme." 


VIDI HECUBAM CENTUMQUE NURUS.— * Quinquaginta erant filiorum 
uxores s. nurus, ad quas accedunt totidem filiae," Wagner 
(Praest.). No pupil in the Kreuzschule could have calculated 
more exactlv, or been more sure that if our author had had 
the good fortune to have one hundred and one tongues and 
one hundred and one voices, he would have been able to effect 
what he could not effect (Georg. 2. 42) with no more than 
one hundred tongues and one hundred voices. Servius, less 
arithmetical but more poetical than our modern commentators, 
amongst several guesses, hits by chance on the true meaning: 
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No, but the house, the dwelling; because in a passage which may 
be assumed to be an adumbration of that before us, Martial 
(9. 61, ed. Schneid.) describes Caesar's platanus at Corduba 
as embracing not merely the “Penates,” but “totos Penates," 
which can mean nothing else than the whole house: 


“in Tartessiacis domus est notissima terris, 
qua dives placidum Corduba Baetin amat, 
vellera nativo pallent ubi flava metallo, 
et linit Hesperium bractea viva pecus; 
aedibus in mediis totos amplexa Penates 
stat platanus densis Caesariana comis, 
hospitis invicti posuit quam dextera felix, 
coepit et ex illa crescere virga manu." 


Compare Stat. Sev. 1. 1. 2, where the equestrian statue of 
Domition is described as *Latium complexa forum;" also, Stat. 
Silv. 1. 3. 59, and 2. 3. 1; and especially Claud. Rapt. Pros. 
3, 74: 

"stabat praeterea luco dilectior omni 

laurus, virgineos quondam quae fronde pudica 

umbrabat thalamos." 
The passage being thus understood (1), a tenderness of senti- 
ment is obtained not unlike that of Statius's Silv. 3. 5. 58: 

. "non Sic Philomela Penates 

circuit amplectens," 
a tenderness wholly foreign to the picture of the laurel em- 
bracing the images with its shadow; (2), Virgil’s account is 
made to tally better with the generally received tradition, that 
Priam was slain at the altar of Jupiter Herceus (Ovid, Ibis, 
285: 

"ut illi, 

cui nihil Herce? profuit ara loris"), 
and (3) the poet is no longer liable to the reproach that only 
three lines later he describes the daughters of Priam as em- 
bracing with their arms (AwPLEXAE) the self-same object which 
he here describes the laurel as embracing with its shadow 
(UMBRA COMPLEXA). 

Hic HECUBA . . . sEDEBANT (vv. 515—517). Compare Mar- 

lowe, Tamburlaiue (part 1, act 5, se. 1, Tamburlaine to the 
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by Priam, the weapons which it alarms Hecuba to see Priam 
wield; and the picture with which we are presented in the 
person of Priam is not that of an old man too weak to defend 
with arms a cause which might have been successfully so de- 
fended by ἃ younger and stronger man, but that of a weak old 
man who takes up arms in a cause in which arms, even although 
wielded by the youngest and strongest hands, are wholly in- 
capable of affording help or defence— 


NON TALI AUXILIO NEC DEFENSORIBUS ISTIS 
TEMPUS EGET, NON SI IPSE MEUS NUNC AFFORET HECTOR— 


and there is no resource left but the altar: 
HUC TANDEM CONCEDF, HAEC ARA TUEBITUR OMNES. 


The identical sentiment is repeated in the very next book, 
verse 260: 
. " pec jam amplius armis, 
sed votis precibusque iubent exposcere pacem." 


Compare Aesch. Swppl. 203 (ed. Schütz): 


? 
(μένον ἐστε TLUVTOS ELVEX, ὦ ZOUK, 
. ? 
acyov προσέξειν Twrd «(γωνίων eov. 


χρεισσον δὲ πυργου βωμος αρρηχτον σάχος. 


Heliodor. 8: Evyats, ave αἰτιαις, εξιλεουται to χρειττον. Stat. 
Theb. 4. 200 (ed. Müller): 


"*'non haec apta mihi nitidis ornatibus, inquit, 
"tempora, nec miserae placeant insignia formae 
te sine; sat dubium coetu solante timorem 
fallere, et incultos aris adverrere crines. " 


Virgil, Aen. 6. 37: 


"non hoc ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit. 
nunc grege de intacto septem mactare iuvencos 
praestiterit, totidem lectas de more bidentes." 


Ibid. 12. 156: 


*'non lacrymis hoc tempus,’ ait Saturnia Iuno; 


‘accelera, et fratrem, si quis modus, eripe morti.' " 


Shakespeare, Coriol. 1. 2: 


. “for the dearth, 
the gods not the patricians make it; and 
your knees to them, not arms, must help.” 
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«τὸ ¢ 


By the same figure by which (1) Hecuba calls the arms wielded 
by Priam; (2), Caesar, the sublicae of a bridge; (3), Claudian, 
the bow of Hercules; (4), Iscanus, a shield: and (5), Serenus, 
the eves, defensores, defenders; Ajax calls the sword which 
he has set upright in the ground, in order to throw himself 
upon it, opayers, executioner (Soph. Aj. 815): 

0 μεν aga yéus EQTHXEV, ἢ TOMOTETOS 

j'€voeT «wv, 
and we call the piece of furniture which defends the floors of 
our rooms against the fires of our grates fender, i. e. defender, 
defensor. 

Isris.—" Talibus qualis tu es," Thiel. The reference is as I 
have just shown not to Priam but to Priam's arms, and Istis 1s 
not contemptuous but simply demonstrative: those arms, exactly 
as Cic. de Rep. 1. 37: “‘sed si vis, Laeli, dabo tibi testes nec 
minis antiquos nec ullo modo barbaros. 1. ‘Jstos,’ inquit, 
'volo'" [those are precisely what I want]. 

QuaE MENS, &C. . . . ΑΥΤ QUO ruIs? By a division of the 
compound question quo ruis his telis into its two com- 
ponents, quo ruis and quorsum haec tela, our author has 
secured on the one hand that free sailing room for his verse, 
that unconfined space for dactyl and spondee, for which we 
have already observed him to be always so solicitous; and on the 
other hand. sufficient place for ornament, without eitherzloading, 
embarrassing, or complicating the structure. Had he been 
more studious of brevity and less of ease and grace and orna- 
ment, of the fine flow of his verse and the richness of the 
thought which it expressed, he had contented himself with 
the single compound question: quo ruis diris his cinctus 
telis? or quo ruis his cinctus telis? or even with the 
bare bald quo ruis his telis? and Virgil had been an heroic 
Persius. Less studious of brevity and more of ornamental 
richness and easy flowing verse, he had perhaps divided the 
compound question in three—ezhither art thou rushing? why 
these arms? what dreadful thought has taken possession of thy 
mind?-—had ornamented not merely one of the three divisions, 
but the whole three, and Virgil had been an epic Ovid. Divid- 
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I crave the pardon of our parliamentary orators for an 
explanation which shows in what utter ignorance of its true 
meaning this passage is quoted vituperatively ; also the pardon 
of my readers in general for having here repeated at full length 
the proofs of an interpretation which—first put forward by me 
five-and-twenty vears ago in my translation of the first two 
books of the Aeneid, and twice since then, viz., in my "Twelve 
Years’ Voyage" and in my “Adversaria Virgiliana"— has been 
received by Forbiger in his third edition, by Wagner in his 
edition of 1861, and generally by Virgilian editors both at 
home and abroad as the undoubted meaning. If in the be- 
ginning of this comment I have quoted the opinions of Virgi- 
lian editors antecedent to my publications on the subject, it is 
only in order that my reader may be enabled to fil up for 
himself the /acuna left by some editors, and notably by Wagner’ 
in his edition of 1861, respecting the source from which their 
new information has been derived—a precaution which, I am 
bound to say, it would have been wholly unnecessary for me 
to take either in this or any other instance if the publishers 
of editions of Virgil subsequent to mv entrance into the lists 
had generally behaved towards me as honestly and honourably 
as Forbiger in Germany and Conington in England. 

Hasc ara, viz. Iovis Hercei; see Ovid, Ibis, 285: 


"nec tibi subsidio sit praeseus numen; ut illi, 
cui nihil Heree/ profuit ara loris." 


Id. Met. 13. 409: 


“exiguumque senis Priami Joris ara cruorem 
combiberat." 


Ennius, Andromache (ed. Hessel.): 


"haec omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo vei vitam evitari, 
Iovis aram sanguine turpari." 
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be described sy nehronously, but must in description either pre- 
cede, or follow, or be introduced in the middle. Being that of 
Polites' pursuer, it can neither precede nor follow; preceding, it 
would be unintelligible, impossible; following, it would be too 
late, the interest would be over. It is therefore placed in the 
middle, and the narrator suddenly leaves the one actor in the 
midst of his action, takes up and follows to the end the action 
of the second, and then returning to the action of the first pro- 
ceeds with it also to the end, to that point where the two actions 
which had all along been synchronous terminate together. This 
is entirely according to our author's usual manner, for an ex- 
ample of whieh see the account of the storming of Priam's 
palace given in the same manner, the synchronous actions of 
besiegers and besieged being, by means of intermixture, 2. e., by 
means of rapid transition from one party to the other, carried 
on as much as possible together. There as here, readers, misled 
by the rapidity of transition, have fallen into the mistake of 
connecting together as parts or consequences of one action 
things which were parts or consequences of another. It is by 
such mistake arising from such cause that in our text UT TAN- 
DEM . . . CoNcIDIT has been connected with PREMIT Hasta, and 
Polites supposed to die not in consequence of his original 
wound, the wound of which when he first came into view he 
was already savcius, but in consequence of a new wound in- 
flicted on him at the end of the chase, and imagined to be 
found deseribed in premir Hasta—*“Premir nasTa, durchbohrt 
thn mit der lanse. Cosciprr, in. folge. der neuen, ihm jetzt 
beigebrachten, wunde," Ladewig. | 

ILLUM  ARDENS INFESTO VULNERE — PYRRHUS — INNEQUITUR, TAM 
IAMQUE MANU TENET ET PREMIT HASTA. Not, as represented bv 
Hevne's punctuation as well as by Wagner's in his edition of 
Hevne, ILLUM ARDENS INFESTO. VULNERE PYRRHUS INSEQUITUR, IAM 
IAMQUE MANU TENET, ET PREMIT HASTA, /. 6., not three co-or- 
dinate sentences, bau ILLUM ARDENS INFESTO VULNERE. PYRRHUS 
INSEQUITUR, IAM JAMQUE MANU TENET ET PREMIT HASTA, /. €., two 
co-ordinate sentences, TENET and premir being connected into 
one single sentence by er, and both equally operated on 
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(S every moment on the point of holding him in his hand 
and spearing him. Compare 12. 753, where “iam iamque 
tenet" is explained by "similisque tenenti increpuit malis morsu- 
que elusus inani est;" and Ovid, Met. I. 533 (of Daphne 
pursued by Apollo): 
"ut canis in vacuo leporem cum Gallicus arvo 

vidit, et hic praedam pedibus petit, ille salutem. 

alter inhaesuro similis 7am ?amque tenere 

sperat, et extento síréngit vestigia rostro: 

alter in ambiguo est, an sit deprensus, et ipsis 

morsibus eripitur, tangentiaque ora relinquit." 


Iam iamque marks the succession of time, a thing which 
cannot be represented in a picture or statue, See Rem. on 
2. 213. To represent the successive times of a narrative, as 
many pictures would be necessary as there are times in the 
narrative, as many statues as the number of times in the 
‘Narrative multiplied, say by the mean number of the objects 
and actors at all the different times. Supposing the actors 
and objects to be represented as of no more than some small 
fractional part—say one-hundredth, or one five-hundredth, or 
one-thousandth part—of their apparent natural size, the entire 
surface of our planet cleared of everything now upon it would 
not afford sufficient space for the exhibition of those represented 
in the single pocket volume of the Aeneid or Iliad. 

Evasit, came the hole way, viz. the whole way just 
described (PER TELA, PER HOSTEs, PORTICIBUS LONGIS FUGIT, ET VACUA 
ATRIA  LUSTRAT) into the very presence of his parents. See 
Rem. on 2. 458. 

Concipit, falls down all at once and (as we say) of a heap. 
The word differs from procumbit, which is to lie stretched 
at full length. Compare Ovid, Vet. S. τοῦ: 


"ante aras ingens ubi vietima taurus 
cone idit, abrupta cruor e cervice profusus." 


Ibid., 401: 
^concidit Ancaeus; glomerataque sanguine multo," &c. 


Vacua.—Heyne is right; deserted, where there was no one 
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else. but himself. Compare Tacit. jf». 11. 21: "Vacuis per 
medium diei porticibus." 

Satcrus, the emphatic word of the whole long sentence EccE 

. SAUCIUS (see Rem. on 2. 246), is not merely wounded, but 
desperately wounded and hors de combat. Compare Cic. i» Verr. 
act, 2, lib. 1. 26: *Servi nonnulli vulnerantur: ipse Rubrius 
in turba sauciatur." Vavassor, de Vt et Usu, ete: “Saucius: 
rulneratus; prius apud Graecos rgavuariae, posterius ἐεερωμε- 
vo... Proprie efferri saue?os ex acie, non vulneratos historici 
dicere solent, qui melius quam ceteri Latine loquuntur." The 
same word is placed in the same effective position by Sil. 6. 66 
(of Serranus): 


. "miseranmque parentem, 
et dulces tristi repetebat sorte penates, 
saucius, haud. illi comitum supcr ullus, &e. 
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HIC. PRIAMUS QUAMQUAM IN MEDIA IAM MORTE TENETUR 
NON TAMEN ADBSTINUIT NEC VOCI IRAEQUE PEPERCIT 

AT TIBI PRO SCELERE EXCLAMAT PRO TALIBUS AUSIS 

DI SI QUA EST CAELO PIETAS QUAE TALIA CURET 
PERSOLVANT GRATES DIGNAS 


Mepis tam wonTE. — l'o be ἐμ media morte is to be in imminent 
danger of death; to have death as it were on every side round 
vou, but not yet aetually touching you. The expression is used 
indifferently of those who are so sick or so severelv hurt or 
wounded as to be likely soon to die, 7. ¢., of those in whom a 
process which is to end in death has already begun, and of those 
with respect to whom the process which is to end in death has 
not actually begun, is only threatening and imminent. Accor- 
dingly the expression is applied, firstly, by Statius, (a), (Theb. 
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S. 728) to Tydeus, mortally wounded yet possessing strength 
enough to call for and gnaw the head of Melanippus: 


"tunc tristes socii cupidum bellare (quis ardor!) 
est poscentem hastas, mediaque in morte negantem 
exspirare, trahunt, summique in margine campi 
effultum, gemina latera inclinantia parma 
ponunt, ac saevi rediturum ad praelia Martis 
promittunt flentes; " 


(0), (Theb. S. 187) to Amphiaraus, still terrible although already 
half swallowed up by the yawning earth: 


. "tune etiam media de morte timendum 
hostibus, infestaqgue abeuntem vidimus hasta;" 


and (c), (Silr. 2. 5. 17) to a lion conquered and dying, but still 
able to fight: 


*mausere animi, virtusque cadenti 
a media iam morte redit;" 


and on the other hand it is applied, secondly, by Cicero 
mm Verrem, lib. 5 (ed. Lamb. p. 190, 4) to malefactors tied to the 
stake, but still sound and unhurt, and afterwards liberated: 
"Hos ad supplicium iam more maiorum traditos, et ad palum 
alligatos, ex media morte eripere ac liberare ausus es," where the 
meaning, if doubtful, would be placed bevond doubt by the 
exactly similar use of medius only a few lines later: “ut 
homines servos, ut ipse qui iudicarat, ut statim e medio supplicio 
dimiserit." Our author's use of the term corresponds not with 
Statius's but Cicero's: Priam is described as MEDIA IN MORTE, not 
because really and truly in the middle of death, or half dead, 
but because, although as yet unhurt, vet in such imminent and 
pressing danger as to be as /f were in the middle of death. It is, 
no doubt, in the same sense the expression is used by Valerius 
Flaccus (3. 326), where Clvte, complaining that she had not had 
the satisfaction of being present when Jason killed Cyzicus, says: 
"ast ego non media te saltem. Cyzice, vidi 
tendentem mihi morte manus,” 


meaning not the very moment in which he actually received the 
death wound, but that immediately preceding moment when the 
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and Ammian (31. 13), the similar but much weaker expression, 
“Inter ipsa mortis confinia." 

Extrema mors has the same relation to media mors as 
extrema to media, therefore expresses a greatly increased, 
much more imminent urgency either of death or of danger of 
death (as, 2. 446: 

"his se quando ultima cernunt, 
extrema iam in morte parant defendere telis," 
with whieh compare Ammian. 16. 12: "Formidabilis manus, 
extremae necessitatis articulo cireumventos, si iuvisset fors, erep- 
tura")—nay, somestimes even death completed, as 11. 845 (Opis 
apostrophizing dead Camilla): 
"non tamen indecorem tua te regina reliquit 
extrema iam in morte; neque hoc sine nomine letum 
per gentes erit, aut famam patieris inultae. 
nam quicunque tuum violavit vulnere corpus 
morte luet merita." 

TENETUR, ?s held (caught), viz., as in ἃ net, or other sur- 
rounding medium, out of which there is no possibility of flight 
or escape. 

In MEDIA... TENETUR. Compare Cic. ad Att. 11. 18: “ Tenemur 
undique, neque iam quo minus serviamus recusamus,’ where 
the “undique”’ of Cicero corresponds to the MEDIA of our text; 
Aristoph. Ranae, 469: adda vey eyee μέσος (“sed nunc medius 
teneris ^). 

At (vs. 535). —" Hoe loco est eum indignatione imprecantis; 
Terent. Hecyr. 1. 2. 59: ‘At te dii deaeque perdant cum tuo 
istoc odio," Wagn. (1861). Neither in our text nor in the 
Terentian parallel is there more indignation or imprecation 
contained in the "at" than there is in the tip: or the "te." 
The imprecation is in the whole sentence and context; the 
"at," as at, is indifferent, takes its colour from the context 
and is joined with simple praying, blessing, and cursing, all 
alike. Its use seems to be on all occasions to connect the sub- 
sequent with the preceding, whether that preceding has been 
actually expressed, as Tibull. 1. 13: 

“at tu casta, precor. maneas; sanctique pudoris 
assideat custos sedula semper anus;' 
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or is merely supposed to have passed through the mind of the 
speaker, as in our text, and Eurip. Med. 759 (ed. Fix) where 
the chorus, who like Priam in our text has not previously said 
a word, begins her prayer of good wishes or blessing with «AA«: 
chin 60 0 Matas HOUT CLOS UVES 
πελάσειε domots, wy T Envoy 
GztvÓEL; χατέχων Moses, 6t 
sEVVILOS ἔνηρ, 
Aiyev, παρ μοι δεδοχησίω. 
Sr QUA EST CAELO PIETAS.— Compare Shakesp. Cymbeline, 


4. 6: 
* but if there be 


yet left in heaven as small a drop of pity 
as a wren's eye, O gods. a part of it!” 


Id. Rom. and Jul. 3. 5: 

"js there no pity sitting in the clouds 

that sees into the bottom of my grief!” 
There needs no further proof than this single passage, how 
entirely different the pietas of the Romans was from our picly, 
how totally opposite "pius Aeneas” to “pious Aeneas." Pikras 
here is precisely our pity. and the whole expression exists in 
Italian at the present day. as Goldoni, Zlinda e Lindoro, 3. 9: 
“Numi, assistetemi per pietà" See Remm. on 1. 14 and 607. 


540—553. 
AT— ENSEM 


VAR. LECT. 

rr I Med. (Fogg. (NE Serv. ‘ed. Lien. Ven. 1470; Aldus {1514}: 
P. Manut. 

Ex III Wakefield, ex omy. 

rc KET Ribbeck. 
O Vat., Rom. Ver. &. Gall. 
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The connection of thought indicated by at is: “Thou hast 
acted so, but Achilles acted differently; thou art worse than 
Achilles." 

CoRPUSQUE, &c., . . . nEMiSIT. — Compare Apollon. Rhod. 
2. 066: 

évide ποτὲ προμολουσίν Aoyteada Mezavenzmne 

nows Πρακλεὴς tÀoyno«ro, xac οἱ «touc 

[Ϊππολυτὴ £oGrTQo« zcveacolor ἐγγυσκλεξεν 

«uq. x«t Ot)yvntng" 0 δ᾽ «c 71 pu ove "ntu "EY 070tC00 0). 

Krusuit, blushed, was ashamed, was not αναιδης. There is, 
perhaps, allusion to the jog avaiderag on which the prose- 
cutor stood in the Athenian court of justice, Zenob. Proverb. 
4. 36: φησι Θεοφραστος ev τω περι Νόμων Υβρεως xat Avat- 
δειας παρὰ τοις .«ϑηναιοις evat βώμους. See Forchhammer, 
Ind. Schol. Kiel, 1843-4: “Actos ἀναιδείας non est ?mpudentiae 
lapis, sed tmplacabilitatis sive negatae rentae—qui vero accuset, 
is iam se nolle ostendit veniam dare, atque vel eam ob causam 
debet ex αναεδειας lapide perorare.” * 

IN mEa rEGNA.—I think. not z»fo my kingdom, in the literal 
sense, but in that secondary sense in which the same words 
might have been used by a private person. In the literal sense 
they had ill become the position in which Priam was at the 
time referred to. Compare Ec. 1. 67: 

“on, unquam patrios longo post tempore fines, 
pauperis et tuguri eongestum caespite culmen, 
post aliquot, wea regna videns, mirabor aristas?" 

Georg. 3. £76: 
" videat desertaque regna 
pastorum et longe saltus lateque vacantes." 


And Lucan, 9. 458: 
"regna videt pauper Nasamon errantia vento." 


I believe, indeed, the precise words mea regna are never 
used in any other than this secondary sense. 


* The above from "Zenob." to the end is quoted from ὁ Cambridge 
Journal of Philology,” No. 2, p. 3 and p. 21, which whole passage is to 
Le compared, as well as Pausan. 1. 28, 5, referred to, /bid., p. 21. 
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but striking the shield towards the margin, and aecordingly not 
only penetrating but wounding. Also 10. 588: 


"gubit oras hasta per imas 
fulgentis clipei, tum laevum perforat inguen." 

[ini MEA TRISTIA FACTA DEGENEREMQUE NEOPTOLEMUM NARRARE 
MEMENTO, — ILLt, viz., PELuDAE Compare Sil 4. 286 (ed. 
Ruperti): 

"cui consul: *ferre haec umbris proavoque memento, 


quam procul occumbas Tarpeia sede, tibique 
haud licitum sacri Capitolia cernere montis.' " 


The whole point is in 111—“tell that Pelides who behaved so 
well to you, how ill you have been treated by his son." Yet 
commentators have not been wanting to maintain that mu is 
not the pronoun but the adverb of place, and the meaning not 
that which I have just indicated, but “tell there (viz, there 
below in the shades where Pelides is) how badly you have 
been treated by the son of Pelides." See Donatus ad Terent. 
Ilec. 1. 2. 19: 


“nam ////c haud licebat nisi praefinito loqui," 


where he says: *Legitur et ///j, ut sit cireumflexus accentus, 
et significet ele, ut W410 MEA TRISTIA FACTA, et absolutum est." 
This is one of the not very rare cases in which the reader were 
better without any commentator— would be sure to go right if 
allowed to take his own way; also one of the cases which show 
that the Donatus who commented on Terence, that Donatus 
whose comment on ttl I have just quoted, was not Servius's 
Donatus, the comment of the latter on the passage being to 
the point-blank opposite effect: “‘Ibis, inquit, ‘ut patri meo 
ipse referas male gesta mea." | 

ExsEM (vs. 553) belongs to both verbs, coruscum only to 
ExTULIT. Extunit (ENSEM) coruscum, because the very act of 
raising and flourishing the sword made it flash; anpmDiT ENSEM 
(no longer coruscum), because the very act of plunging it (or 
stowing it away: see Rem. on dew. 1. 56) into the side caused 
it to cease to flash. 

If it be not mere supererogation to refer to instances of a 
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always the end not of a person but of a thing. (5), because 
in the exactly corresponding passage of Tacitus (Hist. 1. 49), 
"Huuc οὐ habuit Ser. Galba, tribus et septuaginta annis, 
quinque principes prospera fortuna emensus, et alieno imperio 
felicior quam suo," it is not exitus fatorum but simply 
exitus. (c) because elsewhere in the same author it is invari- 
ably exitus of the person, not of the person's fates, as Annal. 
1. 10: "Sane Cassii et Brutorum 2r/fes paternis inimicitiis 
datos." — Ibid., 4. 55: "Atrociore semper fama erga dominan- 
tium exitus.” (d, because HAEC FINIS pPRuiAME. had. been if not 
absolutely disrespectful, at least much less respectful, towards 
Priam, than HAEC FINIS PRIAMI FATORUM. (€), because—the first 
clause ending with rarorum and the second commencing with 
uc—both. clauses, the former especially, are more dignified, 
and the pause more acceptable both to mind and ear. (f). 
because the climax, the ascent from the fates of Priam in the 
first clause to Priam himself in the second, so impressive in 
the received structure, is wholly absent from the proposed. 
(g) because the repetition of the demonstrative in the like 
positions HAEC FINIS, Hic EXITUS, i8 more effective than in. the 
unlike HARC FINIS, FATORUM He EXITUS. (A), on account of the 
more perfect tallving of the clauses HAEC FINIS PRIAMI. FATORUM, 
HIC EXITUS ILLUM SORTE TULIT (Where somTE balances FATORUM) in 
the same manner as mc balances makc, and exitus, FINIs than 
of the two clauses HAEC. FINIS. PRIAMI, FATORUM HIC EXITUS. ILLUM 
soRTE TULIT. where the whole weight both of raTognvM and soRTE 
is in the second clause, without any counterpoise at all in the 
first. (6), because raronvw, tautological in the same clause 
with sorTE, expresses, in the same clause with rivis, that the 
end spoken of is the end not of Priam, but of the fates of 
Priam, as if Virgil had said "here ends the history of Priam;" 
and, (Δ), because the citation by Gellius. of HAEC. FINIS. PRIAMI 
FATORUM, Without the context and without observation, is suffi- 
clent proof of the junction of Farorum by Gellius and his con- 
temporaries not with exirus but with rixis.. For all these 
reasons I adhere with Dietsch (Zheolog. p. 23: “Minus recte 
FATORUM ad sequentia trahi mihi videtur, cum ita vis, quae in 
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where “sine nomine" is explained bv Silius himself to be equiva- 
lent to “sine nomine mortis," and this again to be equivalent 
to "tacito leto." Compare also (δ). Silius, 13. 4: 


"nulla laedens ubi gramina ripa 
Turia deducit tenuem s?»e nomine rivum, 
et tacite Tuscis ?ngloréus affluit undis." 


(c), Flor. 3. 16: "C. Gracchum hominem sine tribu, sine 
nomine." (d), Aen. 9. 343: 


"ac multam in medio seme nomine plebem 
Fadumque, Herbesumque subit, Rhoetumque Abarimque 
ignaros," 


in which three latter places, persons or things said to be “sine 
nomine" are actually named. Also (e), 11. 846: "Sine nomine 
letum" [a death without renown, an inglorious death]. (f), 
Ovid, Fast. 4. 437: 


*ila legit calthas; huie sunt violaria curae: 
illa papavereas subsecat usque comas. 
has, hyacinthe, tenes; illas, amarante, moraris; 
pars thyma, pars casiam, pars meliloton amant. 
plurima lecta rosa est; et sunt s/me nomane flores. 
ipsa crocos tenues, liliaque alba legit," 


where “flores sine nomine" are not flowers which have never 
received. names, but /nglorious flowers, flowers of little fame 
and note, and therefore not to be enumerated along with the 
famous flowers already mentioned. 

The body of Priam, therefore, lay on the shore sINE NOMINE, 
not, with Wagner, 1861, because it could not be distinguished 
whose body it was (“quia absciso capite iam cognosci non 
poterat euius esset corpus’’); but, with Nonius (^nomen, decus, 
dignitas: .4e». 2. 858: siNk NOMINE CorvUs), because, although 
Priam's body, and known to be Priam's body, it had no respect 
or honour, was treated by the Greeks as if it had been the body 
of a man of no consequence, the carcase of a dog. See Remm. on 
1. 613; 9. 343; 12. 514. The corresponding Greek expression 
is rourruoc or avorvuoc, as Hom. Od. 13. 238 (of Ithaca): 
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absent from the more ancient MSS., because expunged along 
with the four introductory verses by Tucca and Varius, whose 
mutilation of the poem was antecedent not only to any MSS. of 
it now existing, but to any even so much as perusal of it after it 
had passed out of the capsule of the author (see Rem. on 2. 632). 
Wakefield, however. in his reply thus unqualifiedly accepts Fox's 
opinion: “Your supposition that the verses in den. 2 were 
Virgil’s own, and omitted bv him, with the reason for that 
omission, pleases me entirely." - 

How has it happened that not Fox and Wakefield only, but 
all the propugners of these verses, have so entirely omitted to 
draw an argument in their favour from Hom. Od. 20. 5? 
There — 


ἐνῷ Οδιυσεὺς μνηστηρσι zexa {φρονέων ἐνὶ uut 
KET ἐγρη;οροων" τὰ δ᾽ EX μεγάροιο γυναιχες 
ηἵσι», «t UYNGTNOGLY ἐμισγέσχοντο 704008. περ, 
εἐλληλησι velo xCL εὐφροσύνην πακοεχουσιι. 

rov δ᾽ moweto )vuog eve στηϑέσσι quàouaur 
a40ÀÀ« δὲ μερηριζε xe«re qoere xec x«te ϑύμον, 
je μετακίξας Oererov tevsecey ἐχαστη, 

j TR πνηστηρσιν πὑπερικλοῖσι utet 
UGTUTG 200 HL UU GTC. χραδιη δὲ or ἐνδον" vàcxrét. 
ως δὲ χιὼν Cu«Anaot πέρι GxvAczeoGt βεβωσάς 
ὐδο e;roujGeG. υὑλάδι, μέμονεν TE μαχεσϑαε, 
Ms o@ TOU εὐὖον ὑλάχτει C;'CLOUEVOU (X E07'(. 
στηϑὸς δὲ ctAnies zoadiny ἡνειπαπε κὐϑον 
Terie δὴ, χοκδιη — x6 κυντέρον κλλὸ ποτ᾿ ἕτλῆς, 
HTC τῷ, OT MOL UbVOs ἀαχέτος HOSE Αυχλων 
(p Jtuovs ἑτάρους Gv δ᾽ ἑτολμείς, omoi σὲ μητις 
ἐξα; P avtooto oiousvor Gureeabue. 

ως bY (τ᾿ εν στηϑεσσι LEH CUTOUEVOS {ελὸν ἡΤΟῦ. 
τω δὲ uch ev πειίσὴ χράδιηὴ ueve τετληυία 


rt)ÀEUEOS. 
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nominated penetralia Vestae, or more briefly penetralia, 
or even Vesta, from the goddess whose peculiar seat it was, 
and in honour of whom the sacred fire, the eozea or Vesta, was 
kept there, perpetually burning. See 5. 744: 


ἐς Pergameumque Larem et canae penetralia Vestae 
farre pio et plena supplex veneratur acerra." 


. "per magnos, Nise, Penates 
Assaracique Larem, et canae penetralia Vestae." 


Hom. Od. 17. 155: 


ἱιστω vev Zevg πρωτίς Oeav, Seven τὲ TQcAzECG, 
? 
ἐστεὴ τ Odvanos αἀμυμονος, qv «quxeva, 


—the last example, an appeal to the sacredness of the same 
Vesta, which is made more than once elsewhere in the course 
of the poem. Callim. Hymn. ad Delum, 325 (apostrophizing 
Delos): 


tOTLH uo) νήσων, EVEDTLFE, 7«tot Mtv («CUI I), 


where Spanheim: "Vestae autem simulacra ... in iisdem 
Prytaneis, ac in privatis etiam aedibus, in earum penetrali seu 
media parte vulgo erant itidem sacrata. Hine dicta quoque 
pridem Vesta, non solum in penetralibus habitare, ut apud Maro- 
nem, 5. 744, ‘penetralia Vestae;' sed in Orphicis dudum ante, 
ῃ μεσον 0LZOY ἔχεις, ... et apud Phornutum cap. de Cerere et Vesta, 
de hac, zata@ μεσοις ἐὄρυται τοὺς otzorg.... Unde quemad- 
modum aedes aut ara Apollinis Delphica, eoria μεσομῴαλος, ara 
seu sedes penetralis apud veteres tragicos, Aeschylum, .4gam. 
1065, et alibi, haud semel appellata; quod nempe urbs Delphi 
orbis haberetur iuxta poetam in Priapeiis wbilicus: ita haud 
minus JJelus in medio Cycladum sita, immo Cyclas etiam, uti 
supra vidimus, et praeterea Latonae partu ac Apollinis natalibus 
et cultu. veneranda, ἐστί vyowy, et eveorioc, Vesta insularum 
ac fortunata, hic dicitur." 

This apartment, this *limina Vestae," being thus always in 
the innermost, least public, part of the building, . . . was of all 
places the most likely and most proper for Helen to take refuge 
in, not only on account of its secrecy and inviolabilitv, but 
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lamp was kept perpetually burning. The place of the sacred 
fire was in such houses filled by the kitchen hearth, which, fol- 
lowing the primitive practice, was the corte, the sacred refuge 
of the fugitive and stranger, as Sil. 6. 73: 


. . "quum membra cubili 
evolvens non tarda Marus. . . . . - 


procedit, renovata focis et paupere Vesta 
lumina praetendens." 

The custom of the sacred or perpetual fire has, in common 
with so many other pagan observances, come down under a 
changed name to the present day, nay even to the present day 
varies in costliness in the direct ratio of the wealth of the indi- 
vidual votary ; for while there is in every house in Rome a sacred 
light burning day and night before the likeness of the modern 
Vesta, it is only in palaces and churches this light radiates from 
a lamp or lamps of gold or silver, and serves to light a marble 
statue. In humbler dwellings it is a mere wick floating like a 
nurse's night-light on a little cup of oil, and serves to illuminate, 
not a marble statue. but a mere wood-cut on paper of the god- 
dess, and is even sometimes obliged to perform the humbler, 
more useful, office of lighting a dark dirty stone stair or pas- 
sage, or a dingv corner of an obscure shop, sometimes a 
wretched closet's still! more wretched pallet. 

SERVANTEM (vs. 568). See Rem. on 2. 450. 

PRAEMETUENS.-—^ Fiirchtete.” Voss. " Temendo," Caro. “Dreads,” 
Dryden—all omitting the puak, the force of which is, that her 
fear anticipated the anger, that she fled without waitinz to see 
whether her fear were well founded or not. Compare Phaedr. 
1. 16. 3: 

"ovem rogabat cervus modium tritici, 
lupo sponsore. at illa, praemetuens dolum." ἃς, 
Metuere expresses the fear of an urgent or immediate, prae- 
metuere of an uncertain or remote danger. The former word 
would express Helen's fear, if she was hiding from the Greeks, 
knowing them to be in actual pursuit of her: the latter expresses 
that sort of fear which leads Helen to hide herself without being 
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"Paullo insolentius pro poenas a scelerata femina sumptas, 
nam ut sint poenae per scelus exactae, alienum ἃ loco est," 
Heyne. "Scelus futurum erat, interficere supplicem ad aras 
sedentem," Wagn. (Praest.), Ladewig. The poenae are not 
sceleratae.because Helen is scelerata, such use of the 
word being contrary to its use in all the other places in which 
our author has used it, in every one of which the scelus ex- 
pressed by sceleratus is the scelus of the subject of which 
sceleratus is predicated, as 6. 563: "sceleratum limen;” 
12. 949: “scelerato sanguine;" 3. 60: "scelerata terra;" 
7. 461: scelerata insania;" 2. 231: “sceleratam hastam ;" 
9. 137: “sceleratam gentem;" Georg. 2. 256: "sceleratum 
frigus."  SCELERATAS POENAS is, therefore, poenae which are 
sceleratae in their own nature, and so far the explanation of 
Wagner and Ladewig is correct. But I differ fofo caelo from 
those critics in the explanation of the scelus ascribed to the 
poenae. The poenae, as Hevne rightly observes, are not 
called sceleratae, as being poenae exactae per scelus. Aeneas, 
at the moment when the ira enters his breast, thinks only of 
punishing Helen, and is so far from thinking that it is any 
erime to punish her, or that he is violating the sanctuary of 
Vesta in punishing her, that his reflection is: that although 
the act was no act of bravery in him, still it would be approved 
of, as no more than she deserved — 
EXTINXISSE NEFAS TAMEN ET SUMPSISSE MERENTIS 
LAUDABOR POENAS 

[I shall be praised for having punished the wretch]. But if the 
poenae were sceleratae for the reason assigned by Wagner 
and Ladewig, sceleratae in the sense alluded to and disapproved 


the punishment being, in the direct ratio of the scelus, not sceleratae 
but iustae, aequae, and piae. And, (2). because nothing was easier 
than the mistake of scELERATAs instead of scELERATAE, the following word 
beginning with an s, 

As analogues to scELERATAE POENAS, We may compare 6. 542, ** malorum 
poenas; " 6, 422, "poenas amborum;'" also 11. 258, where there was like 
opportunity to use the eontorted expression, but where nevertheless the 
simple, easy. straightforward opposite one, viz, "scelerum poenas," is 
preferred, 
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Cicer. ad. Att. 6. 1. (ed. Graev.): “tu scelesté suspicaris; ego 
agedwe scripsi." Sil. 3. 272 (ed. Rup.): 
* scelerataque succis 


spicula dirigere, et ferrum infamare veneno." 


See. Rem. on 5. 793. 


583—606. 


NON —CALIGAT 


Now rra, ov dnt, Eurip. Hec. 367 (ed. Porson). 

NAMQUE ETSI, &C, . . . MEORUM.—In the exact coincidence 
of the sentiments here expressed by Aeneas with those expressed 
by Aruns when meditating the death of Camilla (Aen. 11. 790, 
et seqq.), Burmann and Heyne might have found a strong addi- 
tional argument for the authenticity of this fine passage con- 
cerning Helen. The reader will, however, observe that the poet, 
although he has assigned similar sentiments to his hero and the 
coward Aruns while meditating similar acts, has been careful to 
draw a sufficiently broad distinction between the actual conduct 
of the one and that of the other. The hero is immediately 
diverted from and relinquishes his hasty purpose; the coward 
persists in, and coolly executes, his deliberately formed plan. 

ExsriNXisSE . . . MEORUM. The repetition in a slightly 
changed form of the preceding (vss. 575—6) EXARSERE . . . 
POoENAS. See Rem. on 1. 151. 

Merrentis.—“ Exquisite pro a merente,’’ Heyne. "Strafe 
an der schuldigen,’ Ladewig. “Sumi MERENTES s. merito 
sumendas," Wagn. (Praest.) Wagner is certainly wrong that 
MERENTIS is the accusative; Heyne and Ladewig so far right 
as that wERENTIS is the genitive, not however that it is equiva- 
lent to a merente, as if Virgil had said "PoENAS SUMPSISSE G 
anerente," "strafe an der schuldigen." Merentis is the simple 
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608 —618. 


HIC—ARMA 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 616). 


umpo IE ἧς (viz., Basle A and Munich 10719, in the latter of which it 
occurs as a second reading: it is the only example of a second reading 
which occurs in the whole of the second book) L:wBo is also quoted 
by Heyne as the second reading of Moret. Sec. III Servius (ali, 
LIMBO legunt'"); "Twelve Years Voyage, 1853; Ladewig, 2nd ed.; 
Haupt; Ribb. 

NIMBO (or ΝΥΜΒΟ) I Pal, Med. II $$. III Princ. Rom. 1473; Strasb. 1470 
(Mentell.); Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475, 1486; Milan, 1475; Aldus 
(1514); Philippe; Heyn.; Brunck; Wakef.; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. 
V. L. and Praest.), and all editors and commentators down to Ladewig, 
who adopted LiwBo from my “Twelve Years’ Voyage." 


vMBONE II οἷς. 
O Vat, Rom., Ver.. St. Gall. 


With this fine picture of the gods giving their personal help 
towards the destruction of a citv, compare the historical narra- 
tive, Tacit. Ann. 13. 41: *Adiicitur miraculum, velut numine 
oblatum; nam cuncta extra, tectis tenus, sole illustria fuere: 
quod moenibus cingebatur, ita repente atra nube coopertum, 
fulguribusque discretum est, ut, quasi infensantibus deis, exitio 
tradi crederetur." 

Independently of the defence, of which Virgil's account of 
the taking of Troy is otherwise capable (see Rem. on vs. 5), 
the poet, calling in the hostile gods, and even Jupiter himself, 
to aid in the taking and destruction of the citv, already (verse 
351) deserted by its own gods, seems to be invulnerably armed 
against the assaults of those critics, who, with Napoleon at their 
head (see Remm. on vv. 15 and 299) insist that his whole 
narrative unstrategical, incredible, impossible. 
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‘Dicite ei, ne glorietur accinctus, aeque ut discinctus.! Aliud 
est autem accinctus, aliud discinctus, aliud non accinctus. 446» 
cinctus namque est qui cingulo circumdatus incedit: descinctus 
qui cingulum nuper deposuit, verbi gratia, vel balneum intra- 
turus, vel lectum ascensurus, vel alteram tunicam forte induturus: 
non accinctus, qui, nuper tunica indutus, necdum se addita 
zonae circumpositione munivit. Sic ergo et in expeditione 
castrensi qui positus est recte accinctus nominatur, ?. e., armis 
indutus; qui pugna confecta victor domum rediit iure d2scinctus 
vocatur, quia nimirum depositis armis optatae pacis otium gerit; 
qui vero necdum pugnare, neque se ad certamen parare iam 
coeperat, merito non accinctus esse dicitur. Ait ergo rex Israel 
regi Syriae glorianti quasi iam cepisset Samariam, quam obsidere 
coeperat, ‘Ne glorietur acc?nctus aeque ut discinctus:' ac si 
aperte dicat, ‘Noli gloriari quasi iam victor bellici discriminis, 
qui adhuc in acie positus, quem victoria sequatur, ignoras." " 

These arguments are, as I think, sufficiently strong and de- 
cisive. The very picture, however, found by Voss in our text 
is actually presented by Silius, 9. 296: 

“contra δέμοία latus ferro Saturnia Iuno," 

where, as Aen. 11. 489: “laterique accinxerat ensem," the addi- 
tion of "latus" fixes the meaning to be, not armed with, but 
girl with. See Rem. on “succinctam pharetra," 1. 327. 

ARCES PALLAS INSEDIT.—It is with peculiar propriety that 
Pallas is represented as taking possession of the arx, the arx 


having been her invention, and always (not alone at Troy, but 
elsewhere) her selected abode. Compare Ec. 2. 61: 


" Pallas, quas condidit arces, 
ipsa colat." 


Claud. de Rapt. Pros. 2. 19: 
^et Pandionias quae cuspide protegit arces." 
Catull. 64. 8: 


“diva... retinens in summis urbibus arces." 


Respice.— Not merely look, or see, but look behind thee: 
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(not, clouds resounded over the whole sky, but thunder-storms 
resounded|, Aen. 4. 161: 


"insequitur commixta grandine nimbus " 


[not, a cloud mired with hail, or a ha?l cloud, follows, but a 
hail-storm, a shower of hail, follows]. Aen. 4. 120: 


"his ego nigrantem commixta grandine nzmbum 


, 


desuper infundam ". 
[not, 1] will pour a cloud mixed with hail on them, but a hail- 
storm on them]. (2), that there appears no reason, and no 
reason has been assigned, why Pallas should have a nimbus 
(whether understood to mean a cloud, or a storm) about her on 
this occasion. Such appendage had been equally useless, either 
for the purpose of inspiring terror, or for the purpose of con- 
cealment, she being (in common with the other gods introduced 
on the occasion, and who, it will be observed, had no nimbi) 
invisible to all human eyes except those of Aeneas alone, from 
which Venus had miraculously taken away OMNEM NUBEM QUAE 
MORTALES HEBETAT vISUs, and so rendered them able to see the 
invisible. Amd, (3), that Pallas could not correctly be repre- 
sented as EFFULGENS NIMBO, whether the word be understood to 
mean (according to Heyne's erroneous definition of it) “nubes 
obscura,” or (according to that which [ have shown is its only 
true interpretation) geu?fler, temporale, thunder-shower, thunder- 
storm, unless we admit the propriety of the expression (in the 
former case) effulgent with darkness, and (in the latter) effrelgent 
with the obscure cloak in which gods were used sometimes for 
particular purposes to wrap themselves up, and hide themselves 
from observation, as Aen. 12. 416: 


Venus, obscuro faciem. circumdata nimdo.” 


Ihid. 10. 634: 


"agens hiemem, séneho succincta per auras.” 


Despairing, therefore, of obtaining any good sense from the 
reading xiwBo, I look for a different reading, and being in- 
formed by Servius that “alii ΠΙΜΒῸ legunt, ut (den. 4. 137): 
'Sidoniam picto. chlamydem circumdata ibo; ^" and finding 
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Similar to the effulgence of Pallas's “limbus” in our text 
is that of her palla in Claudian, de Rapt. Pros. 2. 25: 
"tantum stridentia colla 
Gorgonos obtentu pallae fulgentis inumbrat;”’ 
and elsewhere I find a similar effulgence ascribed to other parts 
of the goddess’s equipment. Thus (Claudian, de Rapt. Pros. 2. 
226) her spear is so bright as to illuminate the chariot of Dis: 
"]ibratur in ictum 
fraxinus, et nigros ?lluminat obvia currus; " 
her chariot (Auson. Pertoch. 17. Odyss.) casts a red light over 
the sky: 
“iam caelum roseis rutilat Tritonia bigis;" 


and (Claud. Gigant. 91) a similar light is cast by her gorgon: 
"Tritonia virgo 
prosilit, ostendens rutzla cum gorgone pectus." 

To LIMBO EFFULGENS ET GORGONE SAEVA thus understood as 
descriptive of the splendour of the goddess's dress, we have an 
axact parallel in den. 5. 132: | 

"jpsique in puppibus auro 
ductores longe effulgent ostroque decori." 
It would appear from the very ancient and remarkable statue of 
Minerva Polias, now in the Augusteum of Dresden, that the 
battle of the Giants described by Euripides (Hecub. 466), and 
by the author of Cir?s (vs. 29), as embroidered on the peplum 
of Pallas, was not spread over the whole peplum, but confined 
to a clavus (limbus?), stripe, or border, represented on the 
statue as descending down the front of the person from the 
waist to the feet. For a view of this very striking statue, as 
well as for ἃ separate view and description of the clavus, 
stripe, or border, descending down the front of its peplum, see 
Becker. August. Dresd. tabb. 9 and 10. Müller (Minerva Polzas, 
p. 26) informs us, if I understand him right, that there is a 
similar band, or stripe, on the pepla of all the very ancient 
statues of the Minerva Polias: "Insignis maxime clavus quidam 
sive limes ceteris aliquanto latior de medio corpore decurrens, 
qui etiam apud populos Asiae maxime decorus habebatur." 
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Pollio, Triginta Tyranni, 30, where Zenobia appears before the 
assembly wearing a helmet and purple limbus: "Ad conciones 
galeata processit cum l#mbo purpureo, gemmis dependentibus 
per ultimam fimbriam” [a flounced purple skirt or petticoat]. 
(d) Ibid. 14: "Eousque ut tunicae, et ji?mbi, et paenulae 
matronales in familia eius hodieque sint, quae Alexandri effi- 
giem de liciis variantibus monstrent," where also "limbi" can 
be nothing else than female skirts or petticoats. (e), Apollon. 
Rhod. 4. 940: | 


2 to 
(CUTER «v«oyoutveat λευχοες ἐπι γουνείσι TECHS. 


And (f), Nonius: “lambus, muliebre vestimentum quod pur- 
puram in imo habet." 

The connection of "limbus" in either sense with KFFULGENS 
is not only appropriate, but according to Virgil's usual practice 
of representing his characters as effulgent with splendid dress, 
as 5. 132; 10. 539; 11. 489. Nor is the splendid “limbus” 
inappropriately joined as an object of terror with the gorgon, 
for see Prudent. contra Symm. 2. 573: 


“nullane tristificis Tritonia noctua Charris 
advolitans praesto esse deam praenuntia Crasso 
prodidit? aut Paphiam niveae vexere columbae, 
cuius inauratum tremeret gens Persica limbum?" * 


where *limbum" is Venus's cestus—limbus being, as I may 
here incidentally observe, primarily any broad stripe (see Varro, 
fragm.: “mundus domus est... maxima rerum, quam quinque 
altitonae . . . fragmine zonae cingunt, .. . per quam kmbus ... 
pictus bis sex ... signis stellimicantibus altus, . .. in obliquo 
aethere, lunae ... bigas solisque receptat"), and only secon- 
darily, and inasmuch as the border of a garment was usually 
ornamented and completed by a broad sewed-on stripe, the 
border of a garment, 

liwBo EFFULGENT.— Pallas is always effulgent. Her palla 
is fulgens, Claud. Rapt. Pros. 2. 25; her spear illuminatea 


* * Ninbum" has here in some editions taken the place of “Jimbum,” 
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matically correct, and the necessary consequence of reducing it 
from poetry to prose, of substituting the common, vulgar, every- 
day light, for the gorgeous hues of the spectrum. See Rem. on 
“ignes iugales," 7. 320. U 

NUMINA MAGNA DEUM. —"Numen" is taken here not as at 
1. 12, in its primary sense of will or pleasure, but in its second- 
ary sense, viz. of the person of whom that will or pleasure is 
an attribute, exactly as in our expression: "the King's most 
excellent Majesty," meaning the most excellent and majestic 
king.  NuwiNA MAGNA DEUM therefore (literally and primarily 
the gods’ great wills) is ere equivalent to the great welling and 
commanding gods. See Rem. on "numine," 1. 12. 

Tux vERO... TROIA.— Compare Pind. Ol. 11. 34: 


x«t μὲν Sevaneatag 
Ἐπειὼν βασιλεὺς οπιϑεν' 
ov πολλον (δὲ "toe MOAVRTECVOY ὑπὸ στέρεω τιυρι 
πλαγίας τε σιδκροι βαϑυν &g οχέτον «τας 
ἐζοίισεν ἕν πολιν. 


The manifest allusion to the original building of Troy, at the 
very moment of its overthrow, had been happier if it had not 
been forestalled by representation of Neptune himself engaged 
in overthrowing it, verse 610. The expression is repeated in a 
similar context and similarly constructed, almost identical, verse, 
3. 2: 
‘ceciditque superbum 
Ilium, et omnis humo fumat .Veptunia Troia." 


where the allusion to the builder of Troy is happier, the pic- 
ture of the same builder engaged in its overthrow being there 
less fresh in the recollection. 

MiNaTUR.—Servius seems to be in the same doubt here as 
at 1. 166, and 2. 240, whether "minari" is to be taken in its 
primary or secondary sense: "wiNATUR, aut eminet aut move- 
tur," where by “ movetur can only be meant threatens to fall 
(*Cader' minaccia," Alfieri). That the former is meant, I have 
as little doubt here as on the two former occasions, and, as on 
those occasions, interpret the word: towers, holds its head high; 
an interpretation which has at least these two great advantages 


41 
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becomes fluent and sonorous: 
CONGEMUIT, TRAXITQUE IUGIS, AVULSA, RUINAM; 


the ictus falling full upon vur. 


632—033. 


DESCENDO AC DUCENTE DEO FLAMMAM INTER ET HOSTES 
EXPEDIOR 


VAR. LECT. 


nkà I. Ver. DUCENTEDEA (DEO a m. sec. superscr). II cod. Canon. (Butler), 
III "Legitur et peo... Qui legunt pro fatwm volunt dictum . . . 
Qui vero legunt pea matri adtribuunt Aeneae liberationem," Schol, 
Veron. (Keil's ed., p. 88, 1. 29). 


DEO III Servius; "pucENTE peo, non pea,” Macrob. Sat. 3. 8; P. Manut; 
D. Heins. ; N. Heins,; Brunck; Wakefield; Heyne; Voss; Wagn. (Praest.); 
Ladewig. 


O Vat. Hom., St. Gall. 


Drscenpo.— Whence? If from the roof, he has been able from 
the roof not onlv to see Helen where she was hid in the 
interior of the temple of Vesta (LIMINA VESTAE SERVANTEM; 
SECRETA IN SEDE LATENTEM; ABDIDERAT SESE; ARIS SEDEBAT), but 
to rush on her with his sword—" rati IACTABAM ET FÜRIATA 
MENTE FEREBAR .. . ALMA PARENS ... DEXTRA PREHENSUM CONTINUIT."' 
If from the arx why has there been no mention of his previous 
descent from the roof? In either ease the difficulty is so great 
that 1 am fain to think that the original sequence has been 


AD TERRAM MISERE AUT IGNIBUS AEGRA DEDERE 
TUM VERO OMNE MIHI] VISUM CONSIDERE IN. IGNES, 


a sequence affording this most natural connection of thought:— 
"I look about; I find myself alone. My companions have all 
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liable to have this strong exception taken to it, viz., that it forces 
on us an inevitable mental juxtaposition of the agents engaged 
in the destruction of Troy, the NUMINA MAGNA DEUM, and the 
agents engaged in felling the tree, the aAcRICoLAE, nay of the 
instruments used, the *bipennes" of the one party and the 
“tridens“ of the other, even of the grammatical pendants kMoTA 
and ACCISAM, ERUIT and ERUERE INSTANT. Amd (8) we have 
DEO the general term for divinity, and the very term which 
had rightly had a place in the sequence of thought in which 
no particular duty is introduced; we have, I say, this general 
term used in a sequence in which a particular duty has been 
introduced in so pointed a manner that the reader remains 
doubtful in which way to extricate himself from the ambi- 
guity, whether by assuming that the particular divinity is re- 
ferred to by the general term, or by finding Virgil guilty of 
ascribing to divinity in general what the whole context, with the 
exception of this single word, compels the reader to ascribe to 
the particular divinity so prominently placed before him at the 
very moment. For all these reasons I am strongly inclined to 
think that the original sequence of thought has been from 

AD TERRAM MISERE AUT IGNIBUS AEGRA DEDERE 
‘0 TUM VERO OMNE MIHI VISUM CONSIDERE IN IGNES, 
that the in itself beautiful and trulv Virgilian picture of Venus, 
Helen, and the deities inimical to Troy, has been an after- 
thought, not well dove-tailed in, and that this after-thought, if 
actually and in point of fact expunged by Tucca and Varius, 
was so expunged not at all on account of the unmanliness of 
Aeneas's intended onslaught on Helen, but altogether as an after- 
thought, which, however beautiful in itself, was so awkwardly 
filled in as rather to be an evesore than an ornament. 
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" me iuvet hesternis positum languere corollis, 
quem tetigit iactu certus ad ossa deus;" 
in not one of which cases does the individual act death, stretch 
himself out stiff and stark as if he were dead: all he does is to 
compare his lying, languishing, despairing, inert position, with 
the lying, inert position of a corpse. And, exactly so in our 
text: Anchises does not stretch himself out and act the laid-out 
corpse, but requests his friends to regard him as lying there 
already dead, and take leave of him accordingly: "Let this, 
oh! let this, be my death bed; take leave of me here for ever. 
The enemy will find me here and kill me in mercy and for 
the sake of my spoils. They shall not spare my life, for I will 
fight till I force them to kill me." 
I by no means deny that positus has sometimes and even 
frequently the meaning assigned to it in this place by the com- 
mentators, is sometimes (ex. gr., by Ovid, Met. 9. 502: 


. * toroquo 
mortua componar, posstaeque det oscula frater;" 


and even by our author himself, 11. 30: 


“corpus ubi exanimi positum Pallantis Acoetes 

servabat senior") 
applied to the stretched, formally laid-out corpse, but that such 
meaning is inherent in the word, and therefore not to be as- 
cribed to it except in those cases in which, as in the examples 
just adduced, the context shows that it is used in that special 
technical sense. But in our text the context shows the very 
contrary, shows that "positus" has not this special meaning of 
formally stretched, straightened, and laid-out, as dead bodies 
are stretched, straightened, and laid-out by the care of their 
surviving friends; but the much more ordinary, less special sense 
of laid, or lying dead, of which more ordinary, less special sense 
the following are examples: (a), Stat. Theb. 12. 288 (of Argia, 
searching for the dead body of Polynices on the field of battle): 

" visuque sagaci 


rimatur positos, et corpora prona supinat 
incumbens; " 
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positus not being used in the narrow and technical sense of 
laid out, straightened, and stretched, but in the wider, more 
general sense of laid or lving, and not at all containing the 
notion of death, not even with all the assistance afforded to it 
by the addition of corpus (for see "ponere corpus," even 
with the further addition of “humo,” applied to persons in the 
perfect vigour of life and health, Ovid, Amor. 3. 11: 


"ingenium dura ponere corpus humo." 
ld., Art. Amat. 2. 523: 


“clausa tibi fuerit promissa ianua nocte, 
perfer et immunda ponere corpus humo"), 


but that notion being left to be gathered from the words of 
the context: AFFATI DISCEDITE; MORTEM INVENIAM; MISEREBITUR 
HOSTIS; FACILIS IACTURA SEPULCRI, &c.; and so far is the posi- 
tion taken by Anchises from being that in which the atten- 
dants are directed by the nuncius to place the dead body of 
Phaedra— 


, €; 
ορϑωσατ ἐχτείναντες «DÀtOV νέχυν--- 


and in which the chorus informs us the attendants proceed 
immediately to place it— 
nón y«o ὡς νέχρον viv ἐχτεινουσι dn— 


that it is the very opposite, viz., such uncared neglected position 
as had been assumed by Phaedra's body in the noose, or after it 
had been taken down from the noose and before the care directed 
by the nuncius had been bestowed on it. 

To recapitulate: The words posirum corpus are equally 
applicable to any one of three states—laid (lying) alive; laid 
(lying) dead; and laid (lying) dead and formally straightened, 
stretched, and laid out. Which is the state meant in any par- 
ticular case can only be shown by the context. In the case of 
Anchises the context plainly shows that the state meant is that 
of laid (lying) dead. Pity that the natural and pathetic should 
have been turned into the absurd and ridiculous; that the uni- 
versal destiny, the common lot of man, the position in which we 
are all sooner or later to be placed— viz., that of being left to 
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645—649. 


IPSE MANU MORTEM INVENIAM MISEREBITUR HOSTIS 
EXUVIASQUE PETET FACILIS IACTURA SEPULCRI 
IAMPRIDEM INVISUS DIVIS ET INUTILIS ANNOS 

DEMOROR EX QUO ME DIVUM PATER ATQUE HOMINUM REX 
FULMINIS AFFLAVIT VENTIS ET CONTIGIT IGNI 


IPsE wanu.—“Manv_ hostis" Servius, Hevne. No; I myself 
with my own hand. Compare “ipsa manu” (Georg. 4. 329), 
thou thyself with thine own hand; "ipse manu" (Aen. 2. 320; 
3. 372; 5. 241; 7. 143), he himself with his own hand; “ipsa 
manu” (7. 621), she herself with her own hand; *ile manu" 
(6. 395; 12. 899), he with his hand; “ila manu" (11. 816), 
she with her hand. 

[PSE MANU MORTEM INVENIAM.— Not MORTEM MANU (which had 
been only :volent death), but inveniam manu, well find by my 
hand, i. e. by fighting. Compare verse 434: "meruisse manu ;" 
11. 116: “bellum finire manu;" Sil. 4. 47: "metui peperere 
manu." That it is death by fighting Anchises means, and not 
death by suicide (“Selbst werd’ ich mich tódten," Voss. “Manz 
mortem invenire valet manum sibi inferre," Wagner, ed. Heyn.) 
appears sufficiently, first from the just-adduced examples of 
manu used in the sense of pugnando, and secondly from 
the immediately connected MISEREBITUR HOSTIS, EXUVIASQUE PETET 
—the enemy, in compassion to the wretched old man who 
endeavours to fight, will put an end to his trouble by killing 
him, and will be the more ready to do so in order to get 
possession of his spoils. 

MiskEnEBITUR HOSTIS. — " Nullus dubito, quin post INVENIAM 
particula aut exciderit," Wagner. No, by no means; there is 
no division, no disjunction, no alternative.  MISEREBITUR HOSTIS 
assigns the how he will find his death by fighting: the enemy 
will take pity on him and put him out of the way. Compare 
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Fragm. e cod. Farues. (Mueller's Festus, p. 178): “In Numae 
Pompili regis legibus scriptum esse: ‘Si hominem fulmen Iovis 
occisit, ne supra genua tollitor, et alibi: ‘homo si fulmine 
occisus est, ei iusta nulla fieri oportet; " and again, p. 210: 
* Pestiferum fulgur dicitur, quo mors exiliumve significari solet." 
See also Artemidorus, Ometrocr. 2. 9 (ed. Reiff.): Ov yap οι 
χεραυνωϑεντες μετατιϑενται, add οπου av ὑπο τοῦ ztvgog κατα- 
᾿ληφϑωσιν, evtavda Jantovra. Pers. 2. 27: 
“triste iaces lucis evitandumque bidental.” 

The loss of a sepulchre now by the sacking of the city was a 
light loss, FACILIS rACTURA, to a man who, having been struck 
many years ago by Jove’s lightning, had from that time lingered 
on, a useless castaway, hated by the gods, despised by men, 
and unworthy even of a sepulchre. If he lost the sepulchre 
now by the sacking of the city, it was no more than he might 
have expected ever since the day he was struck by Jove's light- 
ning, on which day it had been better for him he had died 
(IAMPRIDEM DEMOROR ANNOS) So explained, the FACILIS IACTURA 
SEPULCRI, which has appeared to commentators so inconsistent 
with the religious character of Anchises, is not only not irreli- 
gious, but on the contrary in the highest degree religious, as a 
bowing to and submission of the entire will to the will of Jove 
It is at the same time in the most perfect harmony with the 
changed feelings and conduct of the same eminently religious man, 
that as soon as convinced by two signs from heaven that he had 
been precipitate in forming his judgment of the disposition of 
Jove towards him, he should have allowed his son to rescue him. 

FaciLIS IACTURA SEPULCRI, exactly as Liv. 5. 39: "aciem 
iacturam esse seniorum, relictae in urbi utique periturae turbae." 

IauPnipEx.— This word and the sentence to which it belongs 
stand;in the most intimate connexion with the immediately pre- 
ceding. It is as if Anchises had said: “the loss of the sepulchre, 
great a loss as it is, is a light loss to one who has been so many 
vears under the ban of the Omnipotent, and marked out by Him 
as undeserving of any respect and honour both during life and 
after death." 

FULMINIS AFFLAVIT VENTIS ET CONTIGIT IGNI— According to the 
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vague natural philosophy of the ancients, the noise of thunder 
was produced by the clashing of winds, on each other or on 
the clouds, as Claud. /» Rufin. 2. 221: 


"quantum non Italo percussa Ceraunia fluctu: 
quantum non madidis elisa tonttrua Coris;" 


and the thunderbolt itself (fulmen) consisted of ventus and 
of ignis, as Lucret. 6. 274: 
"heic, ubi rentus, eas idem qui cogit in unum 
forte locum quemvis, expressit multa vaporis 
semina, seque simul cum eo commiscuit /7n1; 
insinuatus ibei vortex vorsatur in alto, 
et calideis acuit fulmen fornacibus intus." 


And so not only the scholiast of the Veronese Palimpsest, com- 
menting on our text (Keil's ed.. p. 89, l. 9): “% Ventumque 
igneum fulmen vocant," but our author himself, in his account 
of the manufacture of the thunderbolt by Vulcan, 8. 430: “rutili 
tres ignis et alitis Austri." 

In the division of the simple thesis fulmine percussit 
into two distinct theses. each relating to a distinct constituent 
of the general subject ("fulmen ^». our author has only exhibited 
his usual manner. See Rem. on 1. 550. The “venti” being 
supposed to be the less. the 7 ignis" the more, solid part of the 
"fulmen," it is with the strictest propriety that 4rrFLAvIT is 
assigned to the former. and coxtiait to the latter. Compare 
Callim. Hymn. in. Dianam, 116: 


ame δὲ yhoyos nico A005, 
. » “- 
Mvoo ty Θιλιαπο queo; d. ἐνεῆηχας CEI Hy 
COBEGTION, TO o€ «100; (CLOGTECOUOL REVELVOL, 


Stat. Theb. 5. 586: 
. "moti tamen aura cucurrit 
fulinini« et summas libavit vertice cristas," 


And Sil. 1. 252 (ed. Rup.;: 


"spectarunt Pesos tremuitjue exercitus. Astur. 
torjuentem cum tela Jovem. permixtague nimbis 
fulmina. e&t excussus rentorum  flatihus. igne» 


turbato transiret (Hannibal) «equo. 
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ArFLAviT, precisely our lasted; as Milton, Par. Lost, 4. 
928. “the blasting, vollied thunder;" and the Italian ventó, as 
Dante: “col fulmine me ventó." Compare also Liv. 28. 23: 
“ambusti afflatu vaporis; Plin. Paneg. 90: * Utrumque nostrum 
ille optimi cuiusque spoliator et carnifex stragibus amicorum. 
et in prorimum 4acto fulmine afflaverat; " and, quoted by 
Wagner, Liv. 30. 6: “saucii afflatique incendio." 

Contiait.—According to the peculiar import of con, struck 
violently, with force. | 


653. 


FATOQUE URGENTI INCUMBERE VELLET 


I am not aware of a satisfactory explanation of this passage by 
any commentator. Servius’s (ed. Lion) *Simile est ut curren- 
lem incitare, praecipttantem impellere" can hardly be called an 
explanation at all; at most and best tells what the Virgilian 
sentiment resembles; while Heyne's “hk. e. exitium quod vel sic 
imminebat accelerare. U?gené quae instant; ut, quae casum 
minantur his si /cumbimus, ea impellimus ut proruant" is a 
mere vague generalization from which the reader is left to collect 
if he can that Aeneas, in Heyne's opinion, implores his father 
not to push impending fate so hard as to bring it toppling over 
on himself and friends—a picture which, if it be verily the pic- 
ture intended by Virgil, the reader will, I hope, have less diffi- 
culty in realising than I have. 

But if Servius and his followers are so little precise as to 
afford no information at all, and put us off with sound in the 
place of sense, La Cerda is not onlv explicit but positive, and 
regards the rvcuMBERE of Anchises on fate as beyond all doubt the 
incumbere of the suicide on the drawn sword (“Sumpta pro- 
culdubio locutio ab his qui incumbunt gladiis ut se interimant"); 
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hastening’ I need hardly answer: intransitive, and means, 
with Servius, merely hastening. Compare Liv. 5. 22: “Quod 
decem aestates hiemesque continuas circumsessa [Veii] . . 

postremo, iam fato tum denique zrgentz, operibus tamen, non 
vi expugnata est" Lucan, 10. 30 (of Alexander the Great): 


"perque Ásiae populos fafés wrgenttbus actus 
humana cum strage ruit." 


Virg. Georg. 3. 199: 
"summaeque sonorem 
dant silvae, longique urgent ad littora fluctus." 


P 


UrcGENTI INCUMBERE.—-Compare Plaut. Awlul. 4. 1. 7: 


Bana dh ἃ. 0 xm 


"si herum videt superare amorem, hoc servi esse officium reor, 
retinere ad salutem ; non eum quo zncumbat, eo impellere," 


, 


the *impellere " of which passage corresponds to the INCUMBERE 
of our text, and the "incumbat" of which passage corresponds * 
to the URGENTI. 


651—661. 


MENE EFFERRE PEDEM GENITOR TE POSSE RELICTO 
SPERASTI TANTUMQUE NEFAS PATRIO EXCIDIT ORE 

SI NIHIL EX TANTA SUPERIS PLACET URBE RELINQUI 
ET SEDET HOC ANIMO PERITURAEQUE ADDERE TROIAE 
TEQUE TUOSQUE IUVAT PATET ISTI IANUA LETO 


MENE EFFERRE . . . SPERASTI.— NOt, hast (how expected me to 
more my foot? but és it me (me, thy affectionate son) whom 
thou expectedst to move, &c.? Compare 5. 848, and Rem.; 
and 1. 37, and Rem. 

Er seper Hoc animo.—Compare 5. 418: “idque pio sedet 
Aeneae." The metaphor is taken from a balance, of which that 
scale in which the greater weight is placed is said sedere: 
see Tibull. 4. 1. 41: 
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"justa pari premitur veluti cum pondere libra, 
prona nec hac plus parte sedet, nec surgit ab illa." 


PATET ISTI 1ANUA LETO.—‘‘ Ad talem mortem ab hoste acci- 
piendam via patet; ea mors facile obtineri poterit. . . . Idem 
quod (645) iPSE MANU MORTEM INVENIAM," Heyne— confounding 
[with Thiel, who quotes Lucr. 1. 1104: 


"nam quacunque prius de parti corpora cósse 
constitues, haec rebus erit pars zanua lethi;’’ 


Id. 3. 829: 


"haud igitur leth? praeclusa est ianua menti;" 


Id. 5. 374: 


"haud igitur leth? praeclusa est ianua caelo," 


as parallel and explanatory] the two very different, almost 
opposite, expressions, patet ianua lethi, avewyuerac Adov 
ztvÀat, the door of death is open [Sil. 11. 186 (ed. Ruperti): 


* nullo nos invida tanto 
armavit natura hono, quam zanua mortis 
quod patet, et vita non aequa exire potestas." 


Val. Flacc. 3. 378: 

. "non si mortalia membra 
sortitusque breves. et parvi tempora fati 
perpetimur. socius superi quondam ignis Olympi, 
fas ideo miscere neces, ferroque morantes 
exigere hinc animas redituraque semina caelo 
quippe nec in ventos. nec in ultima solvimur ossa: 
ira manet duratque dolor: cum deinde tremendi 
ad solum venere Jovis. questuque nefandam 
edocuere necem, patet ollis tanua lethe, 
atque iterum remeare licet; comes una sororum 
additur, et pariter terras atque aequora lustrant, 
quisque suos sontes inimicayue pectora poenis 
implicat, et varia meritos formidine pulsant." 

Eurip. Hipp. 56 iof Hippolytus): 
ov 7€0 AD) VEU MEMES AUAM, 


-1dov, q«og τε λοεσϑεων Atem Todt 


Id. Hecub. 1: 
xo, vézoen zéivdutne 206 GZotorv πα λας 
. 2 
enon, (O7 ftd, you, weno Sor, 
Horvdwoes, Lza3ny Aet; 70; τὴν Aloatws, 


Howuot τε n190;]. 
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and PATET IANUA LETO, the door ts open to death, i. e, open for 
death to enter tn. Compare Gul. Tyr. Bell Sacr. 15. 22: 
“Hoc vir audiens magnanimus, licet doloris angeretur immen- 
sitate, et mortem non dubitaret adesse pro foribus, imperiali 
tamen maiestate constanter observata, sprevit," &c. 

Out of this confusion Mr. Conington in vain endeavours to 
extricate himself: “‘Leti ianua' and similar expressions occur 
repeatedly in Lucretius, e. g., 5. 373, ‘haud igitur leti praeclusa 
est ianua caelo. Virgil has perhaps varied the image a little, 
though it is not clear whether he means the door that leads to 
death, or, as the dative would rather suggest, the door through 
whieh death may come. . . . The latter interpretation is 
favoured by two passages which Henry quotes — Plin. Ep. 1. 18: 
' illa ianuam famae patefecit;' and Ter. Heaut. 3. 1. 72: *Quan- 
tam fenestram ad nequitiam patefeceris!'" Instead of saying 
“it is not clear whether," &c., Mr. Conington should have said 
it is perfectly clear and certain that the meaning is the door 
for death to enter stands open; and instead of requoting my 
insufficient quotations of twenty vears ago, might have quoted 
Ovid, er Pont. 2. 7. 37: | 

“sed quia res timida est omnis miser, et quia longo 
tempore laetitiae /tnuwa clausa meae est." 

Id. Fast. 5. 502: "hospitibus ranua nostra patet.” I need 
hardly point out to the reader how inharmonious— nay, how 
inconsistent both with the determination of Anchises to remain 
where he is, and with the announcement of Aeneas that Pyrrhus 
will be there immediately —are the words PATET ISTI TANUA LETO 
understood to mean, the door to death is open to you, there ts 
nothing to hinder you from going out to meet him; how per- 
fectly consistent in the sense, the door ?s open for death to 
enter, the whole meaning being then: “You are determined to 
remain here and die: there is nothing to hinder you: the door 
is open fur death to enter in, and enter in he will immediately 
in the shape of Pyrrhus, who does not hesitate to butcher the 
son before the eves of the father—the father at the altar." 
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it shall never be that we all die to-day unrevenged" [compare 
Sil. 4, p. 67: 

"di patri . . . . . . . . . «. . 

talin’ me letho tanta inter praelia nuper 

servastis? fortunae animam hanc exscindere dextra 

indignum est visum? redde, o, me nate, periclis, 


redde hosti, liceat bellanti arcessere mortem, 
quam patriae fratrique probem". 


Aeneas’s NUNQUAM is not in place of non, denies more strongly 
than it is possible for non to deny - denies not merely for the 
moment in which it is uttered, but for all future time. It is 
more impassioned than non in the very ratio in which it is 
less logical. Logic is the last thing emotion ever thinks of. 

Hopre.— But commentators are always logical; and, disap- 
pointed —even Donatus himself—in cutting down NuNQUvAM to 
mere non, change their hand, and letting Nunquam stand un- 
shorn (* Nunquam plus asseverationis habet quam zon, ut 
Virgilius: NUNQUAM OMNES HODIE MORIEMUR INULTI,” Donatus ad 
Terent. Andr. 2. 5. 7), vent all their malice on Hopi: * Hodie 
autem aut abundat, ut NUNQUAM OMNES HODIE MORIEMUR INULTI 
[Donat. ad Terent. Adelph. 4. 2. 31, a hint which Voss taking, 
translates our text thus: ‘nie doch sinken wir all’ ungerüchet 
dem tode!' and is praised by Thiel for so doing: ‘Voss über- 
setzt mit recht Hone necht’], aut unquam hodie pro nullo 
lempore huius diei, quia nunquam per se generale est" - the 
former of which interpretations, not fixing for any particular 
time, still less for to-day, either the slaughter of Aeneas and 
his familv or the revenge which Aeneas promises both himself 
and family for that slaughter, deprives the scene of the interest 
and pathos attaching to inevitable immediately impending de- 
struction avenged on the instant to the utmost ability of the 
sufferers; while the inordinate emphasis thrown on HoDIE by the 
Jatter— nullo tempore huius diei," at no time of this day— 
necessarily suggests at some time of some other day, a sentiment 
repudiated by the whole context. 

But harsch and unmerited as has been the treatment which 
sometimes the xvNQUAM, at other times the ΗΟΡΙΕ, of our text 
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612—684. 


INSERTABAM—PASCI 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 683). 


moLtI I Ver. III P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Philippe; Pott.; Wagn. (1845; Lect. Virg.); Wakef. (Ste. OCrst. 4, 
p. 227). 


MOLLIS I Vat., Pal, Med. If cod. Canon. (Butler) (motizs); “In antiquis 
aliquot codd.," Pierius. III Heyne; Brunck; Wakef. (ὑπ loco); Wagn. 
(ed. Heyn. and Praest.) Thiel; Voss; Ladewig; Haupt; Ribb.; Con. 
O Rom., St. Gall. 


IxsERTABAM.—Incorrect substitution of the frequentative for the 
ordinary form, merely because inserebam could not be fitted 
into an hexameter verse. See Kóne, “Ueber die Sprache der 
Rémisch. Epiker,’ p. 159. There is, however, this peculiar 
propriety in the word ?»sert, used in whichever form, that the 
strap or handle of the shield through which the arm was passed 
was (as we are informed by Cael. Rhod. ad locum) technically 
denominated insertorium. 

FUNDERE LUMEN aPEX.—“ Apex proprie dicitur in summo 
flaminis pileo virga lanata, hoc est, in cuius extremitate modica 
lana est; quod primum constat apud Albam Ascanium statuisse. 
Modo autem summitatem pilei intelligimus," Servius, followed 
by Burmann and Leopardi. An interpretation to which I object, 
(1), that if the fire had been in the cap, the first thing to do was 
to pull off the cap, and that nothing can be more ridiculous than 
the figure made by Iulus in the picture in the Vatican Frag- 
ment (reproduced in Pozzoli’s [Romani e Peracchi's] Dixzonario 
della Favola, tav. 72), where two attendants are represented 
pouring water on the cap on the top of Iulus's head; amd (2), 
that the ‘“flammeus apex" which burned on the top of the head 
of Servius Tullius, and which was the prototvpe of the APEX of 
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picture which had been afforded by veste pellicea. See Rem. 
on 721: The same words are united, with the same effect, 
10. 270, where 

"ardet apex capiti, cristisque a vertice flamma 

funditur" 
is exactly equivalent to “flammeus apex ardet capiti, cristisque 
a vertice funditur." See Rem. on 10. 270. 

TaACTUQUE INNOXIA MOLLES.—Tactu INNOXIA, “unschadlich be- 
rührend," Voss. "Quae tacru non nocet; nihil consumens," 
Forbiger. “Tactu innoxio," Conington. I think rather, harmless 
to be touched; that would not harm you if you meddled with 
4f; just as Georg. 3. 416, “mala tactu vipera," where “mala 
tactu" seems to be the precise correlative of TAcTU INNOXIA. 
If an active signification had been intended it is more probable 
the word employed would have been attactu, as 7. 350. It is 
at least remarkable that our author speaking of the viper being 
touched should use (Georg. 3. 416) as here the simple, and 
speaking of the viper touching should use (7. 350) the compound, 
. word. Compare the Greek eragne, good to be touched, i. e.. 
somoth, or soft. 

This interpretation being adopted, the reading of the next 
word is determined to be not Mou, but, in conformity with 
the weight of MS. authority, either woLLs, as descriptive of 
FLAMMA, Or MOLLES, as descriptive of comas. But MOLLIS is not 
wanting for FLamMA, that subject being already sufficiently 
provided for in TacrU INNoxraA: and comas, otherwise without 
an epithet, requires some description. We come thus to choose 
MOLLES, and find our choice confirmed, first by the very similar 
"est molles flamma medullas" of the fourth book; secondly, by 
the proof left behind by Sidonius Apollinaris that the reading 
in his time was MOLLES (Carm. 2. 114): 

“sic loquitur natura deos; cunctantis Iuli 

lambebant /eneros incendia blanda capzllos ;” 
and thirdly, by the consideration that mollis is (see Forbiger 
ad locum) a very usual epithet for the hair.* 


* [Among Dr. Henry's MSS. the following remark occurs, dated March, 1864, 
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Observe the words IUPITER OMNIPOTENS (expressive of the power 
to relieve, even in so desperate an extremity) joined to all the 
verbs in the sentence; the word pater (moving to exert that 
power) joined only to the immediate praver of the petition, 
DA DEINDE AUXILIUM, ATQUE HAEC OMINA FIRMA, See Rem. on 
verse 552. 

ASPICE NOS; HOC TANTUM.— This punctuation, which is that 
of Nicholas Heinsius, renders aspick Nos, already emphatic by 
its position at the beginning of the line, still more emphatic by 
the sudden pause which separates it from the subsequent words; 
see Rem. on verse 246. Wagner removes the pause, and con- 
nects Hoc TANTUM closely with asPicE Nos: which arrangement 
— while it has the effect, first, of diminishing the emphasis of 
the emphatic words asricE Nos; and, secondly, of substituting 
for a simple, pathetic, passionate exclamation, one bound up 
with a cool, phlegmatic, lawverlike condition or limitation—is 
directly opposed to Virgil’s usual manner, which, as we have so 
often seen, is first to present us fully and boldly with the main 
thought. the grand conception, and then to modify, limit, soften 
down, adapt. or explain afterwards, And so, precisely, on the 
present occasion, we have first the short. strong, emphatic aAsPICE 
vos, and then, after a pause, uoc TaNTUM: do but so much and I 
am sure of all the rest. 

AsPICE Nos, look on us (i. e, 2n our trouble); see the trouble 
we are in, Look on us, see the trouble e are in, and Task 
no more, Compare Aesch. Suppl. 206: Ζεὺς δὲ γεννητὼρ (doi 
[not the vocative, nor addressed to God, but expressing a wish 
only: may God look on ws!| Eurip. Hec. 808 (ed. Fix) 
(Hecuba speaking): 

ov ut x«reshonaor or EVO) Zux«. 


Prudent. Cathem. Hymn. 3. 6: 


"huc nitido. precor, intuitu 
flecte salutiferam faciem." 

AsPicE.— The opinion was, that your cause was safe, vour 
wishes acceded to, vour prayer granted, if the god or other per- 
son to whom your prayer was addressed looked on you, espe- 
clally if he looked on vou with a mild and placid aspect. Com- 
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PiETATE, not ovr prety, viz., towards heaven, but our tender- 
ness, Viz., towards each other. See Rem. on Aen. 1. 14. There- 
fore the expression, ΑΒΡΙΟΕ; look on us, see what u picture of 
family affection we present; and so, precisely, Ovid, Trest. 3. 
4. 35 (addressing his friend, from exile): 


"quae pro te ut voveam miti ptetate mereris, 
haesuraque mihi tempus in omne fide" 


[by vour brotherly kindness and fidelity towards me]. 

AvcuRIUM.— Notwithstanding the preponderance both of 
manuscript and editorial authority in favour of auxitiom, 1 am 
inclined to think that AvcummM is the true reading: (1), on 
account of the very parallel passage of Sil. 15. 143, where on 
the occasion of a first prodigy’s being established by a second, 
sent as in our text by Jupiter himself, the word augurium is 
not only used but even repeated: 


"bis terque coruscum 
addidit augurio fulmen pater, et vaga late 
per subitum moto strepuere tonitrua mundo. 
tum vero capere arma iubent, genibusque salutant 
summissi augur?um, atque iret qua ducere divos 
perspicuum, et patrio monstraret semita signo." 


And (22) because the identical expression, *da, pater, augu- 
rium," is used by our author himself, 3. 89: 

“da, pater, augurium atque animis illabere nostris." 
Compare also 7. 259: 


"dii nostra incepta secundent, 
augurtumque suum ;" 


and Iscan. 2. 131: 


"da, maxime, felix 
auspicium, laetum tribuas nubentibus omen." 
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jn δ' «μενα προτὶ «Orv, qtio aareot (aos, 
Or 0C τὲ νηγάτεησιν e;youtvet xaAvinat 
reugae Fnnoavto doucv vnt&gecvreAàorre, 
X«L otoe zveveoto de’ meoos ouuere PeLyec 
x«Àov ἐρευϑομενος, vavutae δὲ TE ntÜtouo 
παρϑενος cuétooron ust κλλοδαποισιν (ovrog 
«vdo«Ot», ὦ x&v. μεν μνηστὴν KOUEWOL TOXNES. 
Tm ixtÀog πρὸ Nodnos ave origov Ley noo. 


CERNIMUS, &c.— Wagner (Praest.) and Forbiger, understand- 
ing the structure to be CLARAM SIGNANTEMQUE VIAS SE CONDERE, 
have removed the pause placed by the two Stephenses, the two 
Heinsii, and Heyne, after si;va. The pause should undoubt- 
edly be replaced, stcxaxTeM being connected by qvE, not with 
its unlike cLARaw, but with its like LABENTEM, and it being 
Virgil’s usual method thus to connect a concluding or winding 
up clause, not with the immediately preceding clause, but with 
one more remote. See Remm. on 2. 148; 3. 571; 4. 483; 
5. 522. 

SIGNANTEMQUE VIAS, /. €., marking the way; which way, 
being towards Ida, signified to Aeneas that he was to take 
refuge in Ida. Compare (4) the way to the newly born Christ 
pointed out to the Magi by the star, Prudent. Cathem. 12. 53: 


"exin sequuntur, perciti 
fixis in altum vultibus, 
qua stella sulcum traxerat 
claramque s?gaabat riam." 


(b) the pigeons pointing out to Aeneas his way to the golden 
bough, 6. 198: 


"observans, quae signa ferant, quo tendere pergant." 


(€). the way marked for Acestes to heaven by the flaming 
arrow, 5. 525: 
"namque volans liquidis in nubibus arsit arundo, 


segnavitque cram flammis" 


(d) the way towards Africa pointed out to Scipio by the fiery 
snake in the sky, Sil. 15. 139: 
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SIGNANTEM Vias, not drawing or marking a path or line in 
the sky, but marking, or signifying, or pointing out the reute, 
viz. for Aeneas, the method by which this is effected being 
explained in the immediately following words to be by drawing 
a long luminous furrow in the skv: TUM LONGO LIMITE SULCUS 
DAT LUCEM. 

Liurrg, track or path. Contiguous properties being anciently, 
as still very generally on the continent of Europe, separated 
from each other, not bv a fence, but merely by a narrow inter- 
mediate space, along which (in order not to trespass on the 
ground on either side) it was usual for those who had business in 
the neighbourhood to walk, the term limes, primarily signifying 
a boundary or linrit, came by a natural and unavoidable 
transition to signify a path, way, or track. Compare Stat. 
Theb. 12. 240: "quoties amissus eunti limes?" [how often 
the way or path lost?] 


102—114. 


DI-—CERERIS 


Di patriu.-—Commentators being generally silent with respect 
to these words, the Virgilian student is left to himself to find 
out their meaning the best way he can. [t occurs to him that 
it may be either gods of my country, or gods of my fathers. 
The difference, perhaps, is not great, but still he is curious to 
know which precisely was in Virgil’s mind. If he has recourse 
to the translators he finds they are pretty well agreed that 
Virgil meant gods of my country—Surrev translating: 
"o native gods! your family defend: ^ 


Phaer: 
"0 contrey gods! our house behold;" 
Caro: 
"0 de la patria 
sacri numi Penati, a voi mi rendo; 
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““now, now, quod he, ‘no longer I abide: 
follow I shall where ye me guide at hand. 
o native gods! your family defend;’” 


Phaer: 
"now, now, no more I let, lead where ye list, [. will not swarve. 
o contrey gods, our house behold. my nevew safe preserve;" 
Dryden: 


"'now, now. said he, ‘my son, no more delay; 
I yield, I follow, where heaven shows the way; 
keep (o my country gods!) our dwelling place;'" 
Caro: 
*o de la patria 
sacri numi Penati, a voi mi rendo. 
voi questa casa, voi questo nipote 
mi eonservate; ἢ 


and J. H. Voss: 


“ich folg’ euch, gótter der vüter. 
wo ihr auch führt. erhaltet das haus. erhaltet den enkel." 


Yes; it is not only possible but certain. concludes the student. 
surrendering his common sense to the weight of authority, and 
continuing to do so until such. time as. editors. shall. perceive 
that there is no reason why the very first. words. Anchises 
utters after he has seen the guiding star should be eut off from 
the "affari deos" which the sight of that star prompted—that 
the structure is not: IAM IAM NULLA MORA ENT; SEQUOR ET QUA 
DUCITIS ADSUM. DI PATRI, SERVATE DOMUM, SERVATE NEPOTEM. but 
DI PATRI. TAM TAM NULLA MORA ENT; SEQUOR ET QUA DUCITIS ADSUM. 
SERVATE DOMUM, SERVATE NEPOTEM—and shall substitute a comma 
for the period thev have placed at apost. 

VESTROQUE IN. NUMINE. TROIA. EST.—"^Ín tua. inquit. * pater 
carissime, in. tua sumus custodia, ^ Petron. p. 354 ted. Hadr., 
Amst. 1669). 

LONGE sERVET VESTIGIA. coniux (vs, 111).- There seems to 
be no ground whatever for the charge which has so frequently 
heen brought against Aeneas, that he deserted, or at least 
neglected, his wife. Comp. Ovid. Heroid. τι S3; 

"si quaeras, ubi sit formosi mater luli: 
occidit. a duro sola relieta viro." 
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121—125. 


HAEC FATUS LATOS HUMEROS SUBIECTAQUE COLLA 
VESTE SUPER FULVIQUE INSTERNOR PELLE LEONIS 
SUCCEDOQUE ONERI DEXTRAB SE PARVUS IULUS 
IMPLICUIT SEQUITURQUE PATREM NON PASSIBUS AEQUIS 
PONE SUBIT CONIUX FERIMUR PER OPACA LOCORUM 


Latos HUMEROS, &c., . . . LEONIS.—" Instravit Aeneas humeris 
vestem, vestique pellem," Ievne. 

" Breit' ich darauf ein gewand und die Haut des gelblichen lówen." 

Voss. 

Certainly, and for many reasons, not the meaning: (1), because 
Aeneas, about to undertake a perilous flight with his father and 
SACRA On his shoulders, should not load himself with two outside 
coverings when one was sufficient. (2), because Agamemnon. 
issuing out at night, puts on over his tunic only the lion's skin, 
Hom. J/. 10. 23: 


«uqu δ᾽ ensetee deqotvor seaouto ÓEoue λέοντος, 
and Dolon (J/. 10. 334) only the wolf’s skin: 


ἐσσάτο δ᾽ ἐχκτοσϑὲν ρένον» πολίοιο 4v X0tO. 


(8), because the lion's skin was the sole (outside) covering of 
Hercules, the rough block out of which courtly Aeneas is hewn. 
And, (4) because the construction bv hendiadys, so usual 
with our author elsewhere [compare 9. 306: 

"dat Niso Mnestheus pellem horrentesque leonis 

exuvias. 
not two objects, viz, a skin and a lion's spoils, but the single 
object, a lion's skin, twice described] affords the unexception- 
able meaning: rug, or cover of lion's skin. 

VESTE FULVIQUE PELLE LEONIS, & rug of lion's skin. I say 

rug, not garment, because Aeneas represents himself as *super- 
instratus "^. with it, and. scvPERINSTERNOR. points directly. to ἃ rug 
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SEQUITURQUE PATREM NON PASSIBUS AEQUIS.—The picture pre- 
sented is that of the child in his father’s band, and striving 
to keep up with him; but, having shorter legs and taking shorter 
steps. not quite abreast with him, and trotting while the father 
walks. A similar picture, except that both parties are running, 
is presented by the words, “manu parvum nepotem trahit," 
2. 320. Compare also Stat. Theb. 5. 441: 


"audet iter magnique sequens: vestigia mutat 
Herculis, et tarda quamvis se mole ferentem 
rir cursu tener aequat. Hylas." 


Hom. Od. 15. 450: 


mcd seu «rdpo; tnos evi μεγάροις (TLTGÀÀQ, 
χερδάλεον δὴ rotov, Cue rTo0z 0t vt («c Dvpece 
Tov Z&v (yOtu ἐπὶ ros ὁ δ᾽ vuv μυρίον (voy 
«ÀQOU, ὁπὴ περίσητε ZUT 4AA00000Uy. «νϑρωποιυς. 


Sil. 4. 30: 


. . . “dextra laevaque trahuntur 
parvi, won aequo. eonitantes. ordine, nati." 


Val. Flace. 1. 704: 


. "acrisona volucer cum Daedalus ora 
prosiluit, iuxtaque comes brerioribus alis." 


senec. ad Marciam, 11: “Hue [ad mortem] omnis ista quae in 
foro litigat. in theatris desidet, in templis precatur turba, dispar: 
gradu vadit" [/. e., some quicker, some slower, some walking, 
some running]. 

SEQUITUR PATREM |lulus]: PoNE sunt coxiux.—Iulus has his 
hand in Aeneas’s, and SEQUITUR HAUD PASSIBUS AEQUIS, goes 
along with Aeneas, keeps company with Aeneas: Creusa alone 
follows behind both. This meaning, viz. to go along with, to 
accompany as an inferior, to follow the lead of, without, how- 
ever, being actually behind, is a very common one of sequi. 
See Senec. H?ppol. 844 (Theseus speaking): 

Q0 . C heu, labor quantus fuit 


Phlegethonte ab imo petere longinquum aethera, 
pariterque mortem fugere, et Alcidem sequi'" 
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Ovid, Amor. 2. 14. 1: 


"quid iuvat immunes belli cessare puellas 
nec fera peltatas agmina velle sequ?" 


[nof follow behind, but go along with as inferior]. Jbid. 3. 8. 22: 


"discite, qui sapitis, non quae nos scimus inertes, 
sed trepidas acies et fera castra sequt." 


Ovid, Faust. 1. 419: 
"fastus inest pulchris, sequiturque superbia formam." 


And our author himself, 4e». 4. 384: "sequar atris ignibus 
absens," where see Rem. The Greeks made a precisely similar 
use of ezea Jai, as Hom. Jl. 16. 154 (of Achilles’ horse Pedasus): 


? 
Og X«L ϑνητος Ewv, ENED ιπποῖὲς cOcvctout. 


Non PASSIBUS AEQUIS, not keeping pace with him. Compare 
Val. Flacc. 3. 485: 


. * petit excelsas Tirynthius ornos; 
haeret Hylas lateri, passesque moratur ?n?quos." 


Stat. Theb. 11. 321 (of Jocasta): 


"non comites, non ferre ipsae vestzgza natae 
aequa valent. tantum miserae dolor ultimus addit 
robur, et exsangues crudescunt luctibus anni." 


FERIMUR PER OPACA LOCORUM.— Paca, not dark, but only 
shady; not so dark but that one could see the way. Compare 
Plin. Epist. 7. 21: “Cubicula obductis velis opaca, nec tamen 
obscura, facio." Also Plin. Epist. 8. 8: ^ Modicus collis assurgit, 
antiqua cupressu nemorosus et opacus." 


HENRY, AKNKIDRA, VOL. 11. 92 
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129—159. 


SUSPENSUM — AURAS 
VAR. LECT. (vs. 138). 


raro NE E Pal. IE 11. WM Ven, 1471 and 1475; Mod.; R. Steph.: 
P. Manut. 


FATONE lE. ,5. ΠῚ D. Heins.; N. Heins. ; Philippe; Heyne; Pott.; Haupt; 
Wagn. (Lect. Virg. and Praest.). 


rato Fst IIT Peerlk.; Dietsch; Lad. 

rato MI EIT Ribbeck. 
VAR. LECT. (vs. 765). 

ANIMO SIMUL I Med. 

ANIMOS, sIMUL ΠῚ P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Phil.; 
Heyn.; Brunck; Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn.). | 

ANIMO, SIMUL 1 Pal. (anmo*- smut). Til Voss; Lad.: Haupt; Wagn. (Leet. 
}irg. and ed. 1861); Ribb. 


SUSPENSUM, "sollicitum," Servius, Heyne. No; susPENSUM is not 
"sollicitum," equivalent to as200u5, uneasy; but suspended, hung 
between hope and fear, and so trresolute, undecided, not knowing 
whether to go on or stop. See Remm. on 2. 114, and 3. 372. 
Heu! wisero, &c., . . . INcERTUM (vss, 738—740). — “ Ex- 
cusationes istae ad triplex caput reducuntur; aut ad deos et 
fata, quae eripuerunt; aut ad Aeneam, qui non potuit ani- 
madvertere: aut ad Creusam, quae disparuit subsistens, errans, 
sedens prae lassitudine," La Cerda. “Conrux [müh:] wiskRo 
EREPTA CREUSA FATONE SUBSTITIT, ΟἹ ERRAVIT DE VIA, (7? LASSA 
RESEDIT," Heyne: approved of both by Wunderlich and 
Forbiger. “Musste sie nach dem willen des schicksals stehen 
bleiben, um von den feinden getódtet zu werden," Lade- 
wig. I agree. however, entirely with Servius: "Faro EREPTA 
CREUSA, SUBSTITITNE ERRAVITNE VIA." Aeneas is certain of 


* Ribbeck has omitted the point. 
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death, the only kind of death which can be meant by Aeneas. 
Compare Aen. 4. 20: " miseri post fata Sychaei.” Aen. 1. 225: 
* erudelia secum fata Lyci.” Aen. 4. 696: 


. * peribat 
sed misera ante diem subitoque accensa furore." 


Deruit (vs. 744), well opposed to vENiwvs; the two words 
of so opposite significations corresponding exactly to each other, 
not merely prosodiacally, but in emphasis arising from position, 
each being last word of its own clause, first word of its own 
verse, and separated by a pause from the sequel. See Rem. on 
"ora," 2. 241. and compare "substitit." 2. 243. 

Er RURSUS CAPUT OBIECTARE PERICLIS.— Compare Bubl. Sacr. 
[Vulg.] 4. Regum, 25. 2¢: "Sublevavit. Evilmerodach rex 
Babylonis, anno quo regnare coeperat. capat loachin regis Iuda 
de carcere." 

SIMUL IPSA SILENTIA TERRENT.—-So Tacitus (Hast. 3. 84), not 
less finely of Vitellius: “In palatium regreditur, vastum deser- 
tumque . . . ferret solitudo. et tacentes loci." Compare also 
Schiller, Brawt von Messina: 

es schreckt mich selbst das wesenlose schiceigen.” 

SI FORTE PEDEM, SI FORTE TULISSET.— Compare Ovid. Herord. 

13. 164: 
re, quod heu timeo! s/re superstes eris." 


EXSUPERANT FLAMMAE, FURIT AESTUS aD aAURas.— See Schiller, 
Wilhelm Tell, act 5. sc. 1: 


"die flamme prasselnd schon zum himmel schlug." 
Auras, the sky; exactly as Eel. 1. 57: 
"hinc alta sub rupe canet frondator ad awras;" 


and Claud. Rapt. Pros. p. 199: “quid incestis aperis Titanibus 
auras?" in both which passages “auras” is the sky; in the 
former, as in our text, literally and simply the sky, in the latter 
the sky figuratively, ?. ¢., the upper world, on which the sky 
looks down and shines, as contrasted with the lower world to 
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which the Titans are condemned and on which the sky never 
looks down or shines. Compare also Ovid, 10. 175: 


"quem prius aerias libratum Phoebus in auras 
misit. et oppositas disiecit pondere uubes;" 


and Val. Flaec. 6. 56: 

.. . . “tandem dulces iam cassus in auras 

respicit, ac nulla caelum reparabile gaza," 
in the former of which passages "auras." simply and literally 
the sky. is repeated with a slight variation in "nubes," and ín 
the latter of which passages "auras." simply and literally the 
skv. is repeated with a similar slight variation in. "caelum." 


404 11. 


'NPLEVI —0LY N11 


luruEY) .. vocavi c Compare Orpheue calling on Eurydiec 
in the fourth George. and Popes fine imitation «Ode on St. 
Cealias Dag : 
~ Eurvdice the woods. 
Eur dice the floods. 
Euryuai the roche ang nolow nmounutaiut üFubg. 
IxrELX SIMULa © RUM ΡΜ ChEURAE: theme: ΡΣ o! MBKA 
CREUSAE, first variation: vens ΜΑΙ 13560. NMecond. Varlation. 
ΤΙ Δ ΛΚ. leheness. enentge. fae-xenebi . nothing more, Com- 
pare Cicer. dh doceut, Rhet. 2. 1. of Zea: 7 Helenae se 
pingere xenmeelaeraim: vet dixit 
Er x4 Mato νας d]toge the beheiders fear makes the 
shut appear larver than Sie The real living Esmeralda. taken 
for ber own ghost ov Claude Frollo. appeared tu be above ber 
usual mize. Vietor Huge. Nol, Lae 92. 3: 7 Elle lui parut plus 
grande que jorequehe vivat To a not very. dissunilar fear 
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is. no doubt, to be traced the notion of the superior size of the 
gods, if not, with Lucretius, the very notion of gods. 

Sic AFFARI, theme; CURAS HIS DEMERE DICTIS, variation. 

"Fas, fatum; ‘non fatum. nec interpres fati, lupiter. " 
Wagner (Praest.), following Heinsius. And so Forbiger. who 
adds: *Ceterum ad ras non supplendum verbum esf, sed iungen- 
dum ras sir." So also Voss. Thiel. and Conington. Neither 
the meaning of fas, nor the structure. (1). not the meaning 
of fas, for how would that meaning answer for Sinon, where 
he says, verse 157: 

"fas mihi Graiorum sacrata resolvere iura, 
fas odisse viros, atque omnia ferre sub auras, 
si qua tegunt"? 
How would it answer for Aeolus where he says to Juno, 1. 81: 
"mihi iussa capessere fas est?" How would it answer, verse 
402. for "heu nihil invitis fas quenquam fidere divis?" or for 
3. 55, where Polvmnestor 


*fas omne abrumpit, Polydorum obtruncat, &c.." 


or how would it answer in any one of the numerous places in 
which our author has used the word? No. no: Fas is here as 
everywhere divine sanction, permission, license, and differs from 
licet only in being more solemn and referring always to the 
permission granted by laws above human. While fatum is 
positive and obligatorv. fas is permissive and optional; while 
fatum is what mest happen. fas is what may. So far. there- 
fore, from fas being equivalent to fatum. it is as directly 
opposed to it as permission is to obligation, as »nay to must. 
To do anything except according to fas involved responsibility 
and punishment, to do anything except according to fate was 
impossible. The relation of fas was to the innocence or guilt 
of the act in the eve of heaven, the relation of fatum was to 
the physical oecurrence. The same act could therefore be. and 
in the case of every great crime actually was. at one and the 
same time contrary to fas and according to fatum; ex. gr., 
Polymnestor murdering Polydorus *abrumpit omne fas," while 
he is all the time only fulfilling fatum. (2), mor is the struc- 
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ture Fas siNIT, because the siNrr, the permission, the lawfulness. 
is contained in the verv notion ras. In other words. it is im- 
possible for ras to permit. Fas itself being permission. The 
Structure is Fas esf, exactlv as the structure is "fas est" both 
at verse 157 and verse 158, quoted above: as it is "fas est.” 
Georg. 4. 358: "fas ili limina divum tangere, ait;" and as 
it is "fas est.” 4. 350: "et nos fus extera quaerere regna," Nor 
is FAS est only the true structure, it is also the most emphatic: 
the pause after Fas throwing a very strong emphasis on that 
word (see Rem. on 2. 240). while. on the contrary. the struc- 
ture Fas SINIT furnishes us with a sing-song line in which there 
is no prominent or emphatic word. Nor is the structure only 
the most emphatic; it afford: also the most elegant line and 
most according to our author's usual manner isee Rem. on 3. 2): 
FAS and AUT ILLE SINIT SUPERI. REGNATOR OLYMP) not being two 
permissive authorities. fate and fate’s interpreter. Jupiter. but 
one permissive authority only. viz. Jupiter. the permission 
being expressed in ras. and more fully explained and set out 
IN ILLE SINIT SUPERI REGNATOE OLYMPI: in other words. vas being 
the theme. of which ILLE siNIT. SUPERI. HEGNATOR. OLYMEI. is the 
variation. (See Rem. on 1. 550... |f ] may use a very. fami- 
liar illustration. Creusa savs to Aeneas. “vou are not allowed, 
Jupiter will not permit it.” a> a little sister save to her little 
brother. or a little schoolgirl to a little «choolboy. ~ you are 
not allowed to do that: papa or the master: will be angry at 
vou. See Rem. on ~ fata obstant. 6. 1255. and on ~ immortals 
fas. 9. 95. 
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181—784. 


ET TERRAM HESPERIAM VENIES UBI LYDIUS ARVA 
INTER OPIMA VIRUM LENI FLUIT AGMINE TYBRIS 
ILLIC RES LAETAE REGNUMQUE ET REGIA CONIUX 
PARTA TIBI LACRYMAS DILECTAE PELLE CREUSAE 


Uni Lvpius, &c.— Comp. Schiller, Wélhelin Tell, act 2, sc. 2: “wo 
jetzt die Muotta zwischen wiesen rinnt." 

Arva OPIMA.—" Terra fertilis" Donatus. “Fruitful fields,” 
Surrey. No; opimus is not fruitful, but i prime condition ; 
in that condition, sciz., of which fruitfulness is the consequence. 
Land is opima (in prime condition, or of the best quality) 
before it bears. and even before the seed is put into it; it is 
not fruitful until it bears. Accordingly, both adjectives are 
applied by Cicero (de ?mp. Pomp. 6) to one and the same land: 
"regio opima et fertzilis;" and the opima arva of Virgil are 
exactly the z:e&(o agovea of Homer. Il. 18. 541; Od. 2. 338, 
and the zcveoa of Pind. Nem. 1. 14: 


(0. . — (QUOTEUOLOCY EUZCQ7IOU χϑονος 
AxtÀAur TLELO MY. 


Opimus has precisely the same meaning when applied to ani- 
mals: viz, a prime condition; not, as incorrectly stated by 
Gesner, and even by Forcellini, fat (pinguis); fatness being 
only one of the qualities necessary to entitle an animal to be 
styled opimus. This primitive sense of opimus (to which its 
meanings in the expressions spolia opima. opima facun- 
dia, &c. are but secondary), is expressed in French by the 
phrase "en bon point." 

Drvden has had his reward with the English reader for 
giving himself no trouble about such niceties, but substituting 
at once, for the Virgilian thought, whatever idea, suited ad 
captum vulgi, came first into his mind; 
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LENT FLUIT AGMINE.—It is difficult to determine in which of 
three possible senses "agmen " is here to be understood; whether 
in the sense of a body consisting of several parts and in motion, 
or in the sense of a body consisting of several parts, considered 
abstractedly from its motion, or in the sense of the motion of 
a body considered abstractedly, no matter whether consisting 
of several parts or not. 

If in the first of these senses, we have the picture presented 
to us of the innumerable waters which make up the Tiber stream 
marching quietly and in good order through the country, the 
very picture, only less detailed, which we have at 9. 25, of the 
Ganges and Nile: 

"jamque omnis campis exercitus ibat apertis 

ceu Septem surgens sedatis amnibus altus 

per tacitum Ganges, aut pingui flumine Nilus 

cum refluit campis et iam se condidit alveo." 
If in the second sense we have the same picture, the motion of 
the compound body, the "agmen" being expressed not as in 
the former case twice, viz. both by amine and by rLurm, but 
by riuit alone. If in the third. we have no longer the picture 
of the waters composing the river. but only of the river alone 
flowing with gentle march, as Steph. Byz. (of the river Parthe- 
nius): δία τὸ ηρεμαιον καὶ τεαρϑενώδες Cor ρευματος" 


ὡς CLUE ULOO0RQV. ὡς “poy ἀπ ούίλενος εἰσι. 


It is in the last of these senses, as the simplest. I think our 
anthor has used the expression aGMINeE in our text; and Servius 
is right in his gloss: “Lex amine, leni impetu" Compare 
2. 212: "Illi agmine certo Laocoonta petunt," where "agmine 
certo " is sure and steady march, and where Servius is again 
right in his gloss, "itinere. impetu." See Rem. on 2. 212. That 
AGMINE 1n our text, no less than at verse 212 of this book. refers 
to motion only, and not at all to composite nature or aggrega- 
tion, is shown further bv the application by Silius, 14. 442, of 
agmen to the motion of a simple uncompounded body: 


"tremulo venit «gone cornus, 
et Neptunicolae transverberat ora Telonis." 
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Dit.gcrar, not merely /ored, but lored by choice or preference. 
An exact knowledge of the meaning of tliis word enables us to 
observe the consolation which Creusa ministers to herself in the 
delicate opposition of DILECTAE CREUSAE tO REGIA CONIUX PARTA. 


(85-802. 


NON EGO—DIEM 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 194). 
somno I Med. iFogg.) III Serv.; Ven. 1470; Aldus (1514); P. Manut. 


Fumo TIL Macrob. Sat. 4. 2; Manil 1. 822; Wakefield. Comparo Aen. 
3. 440; Georg. 4. 499. 


O Vat., Rom. Ver.. St. Gall. 


Non Euo ... strus. Compare Shakespeare. 4505. and Cleop., 
act 5, sc. 2 (Cleopatra speaking): 
"know, sir, that I 
will not wait pinioned at your masters court. 
nor ouce be chastised with the sober eve 
of dull Octavia. Shall they hoist me up. 


and show me to the shouting varlotry 
of censuring Rome?" 


NON EGO ASPICIAM, AUT 1BO; just as 3. 42: “non Troia tulit, 
aut cruor hic manat." n both of these places our modern 
idiom would use (as Shakespeare, in the passage just quoted) 
the negative not the affirmative conjunction. 

Haec usr victa, &.... . mado (vss. 790—193): 

"this having said, she left me all in tears, 
and minding much to speak; but she was gone. 


aud subtly fled into the weightless air. 
Thriee raught I with mine arms to accoll her neck; 
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thrice did my hands’ vain hold the image escape. 
like nimble winds. and like the flying dream. 
So, night spent out, return I to my feres: 

and there. wondering. I find together swarmed 
a new number of mates. mothers. and men; 

a rout exiled. a wretched multitude. 

from each-where flock together. prest to pass 
with heart and goods to whatsoever land 

by sliding seas me listed them to lead. 

And now rose Lucifer above the ridge 

of lusty Ide, and brought the dawning light: 
the Greeks held the entries of the gates beset: 
of help there was no hope. Then gave I place, 
took up my sire, and hasted to the hill." 


Such are the concluding words of Surrev's. translation of the 
second book of the Aeneid: such the sweet, chaste voice. which 
the bloody axe of an obscene and ruffian king silenced for ever, 
at the age of thirty —"diis aliter visum." — And this, let the 
reader observe, is blank verse in its cradle: before it has acquired 
the sinewy strength, the manly dignity, the high, chivalrous 
port. of Shakespeare and Milton. Let him, further, compare 
these lines with the corresponding "Vies of Dryden, and then 
hear with astonishment castonishment at. the unequal rewards 
of human deservings) that Surrey s. biographer «Dr. Nott) deems 
it praise to compare him with that coarse and reckless writer: 
and that Dr. Johnsoa. and even Milton, was so little aware, 
not of his merits onlv. but almost of his existence, that the 
former writes in his life of Milton, “The Earl of Surrey is said 
[ys κα] to have translated one of Virgil’s books without 
rhvme;" and the latter (Preface to Paradise Lost) claims for 
his great poem the (perhaps) only praise to which it is not en- 
titled. that it is "the first example in English of ancient liberty 
recovered to heroic poem from the troublesome and modern bond- 
age of rhyming.” Whoever wishes to. know more of Surrey 
"of the deathless lav," and has not access to Dr. Nott's Life of 
him, will find a passing mention of him in Fitztravers' song in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, where Sir W. Scott only too little 
admires and pities the unhappy youth, only too little execrates 
the savage English Commodus (Cant. 6. 20); 
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provisions, furniture, guides, and means of transport, and appli- 
ances of all kinds, necessary for a long journey; and in two of 
the places, viz., in our text and at 1. 367, not only for a long 
journey, but for founding a colony at the end of the journey. 

DuckBAT DIEM (vs. 802) is a translation, no doubt, of the 
preceding Lucifer, or φωσφορος. 

The compliment which Lucifer paid to the sun every morn- 
ing, thus ushering him in and introducing him to the world, 
was duly paid back by the sun to Hesperus every evening, 
Eurip. Jon, 1148 (ed. Fix): 


, « « 
ἐσιποὺυς μὲν ἡλίυν ες TEAEUTCUCV. ({λ0)ἰ 
Hàios, ἐφ ελχων λίμπρον Eantoov 4 aos. 


AENEIDEA. 


III. 


1-4. 


POSTQUAM RES ASIAE PRIAMIQUE EVERTERE GENTEM 
IMMERITAM VISUM SUPERIS CECIDITQUE SUPERBUM 
ILIUM ET OMNIS HUMO FUMAT NEPTUNIA TROIA 
DIVERSA EXILIA ET DESERTAS QUAERERE TERRAS 





Res asiaE.—Res, thus used in the sense of power, is a literal 
translation into Latin of the Greek πραγματα, as Herod. 1. 46: 
Meta δὲ ἡ Aotvayew vov Κιαξαρεὼω ηγεμονίη καταιρεϑαισα 
vzo0 Kveov vov Kaupvoto zat ta τῶν Tegoewy τερηγματα 
aviavoueva ... where πρηγμαῖα is power. 
CEcibITQUE SUPERBUM, &c., .. .—TkoIA, a repetition not only 

in thought, but in expression and structure, of 2. 624: 

*tum vero omne mihi visum considere in ignes 

Ilium, et ex imo verti Neptunia Troia." 
In both places *llium," owing to its position (see Rem. on 2. 
247), is emphatic, and "Neptunia Troia" is its complement. 
The structure is, if I may so say, Virgil’s habitual structure. 
Compare 2. 778: 

“nee te hine comitem asportare Ureusam 
fas, aut ille sinit superi regnator Olympi," 


where see Rem. 
HENRY, AKNEIDEA, VOL, 11. 25 
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Diversa EXiLIA.—"7 Multi ad illud referunt: *magnum quae 
sparsa per orbem.' Constat namque diversas orbis partes tenuisse 
Troianos, ut Helenus et Antenor: sed melius est specialiter hoc 
Aeneae dare, qui compulsus auguriis est diversas terras, hoc 
est in diversa regione [codd. ἢ. e. e. reg.] positas quaerere," 
Serv. (ed. Lion). "'DivERsA Exiuia, desertae terrae, pro terris 
novis ac d?rersés, longinquis, inhabitandis," Hevne. “Ferne 
verbannungen," J. H. Voss. * Drversa, longinqua, longe remota," 
Gossrau. “Diversa EXiLIA, positum in contraria parte orbis 
terrarum exilii locum," Wagn. (1861). “Drversa, widely re- 
moved from Troy,” Conington. 

The essence of this. the first, or as it may be called, the 
Servian interpretation of the passage, is that only one exile is 
spoken of, and that that exile is in a remote or contrary part 
of the world trom Troy. The interpretation is false in both its 
parts, (1), because, in no one of the other six-and-thirty in- 
stances of our author's use of the term, is diversus applied to 
a plural expressive of a single conception, but in every instance 
either to a singular expressive of a single conception, or to a 
plural expressive of plurality; (33). because it remains yet to be 
shown that in any one of these six-and-thirty instances the term 
is used in any other than its well-established sense of d?fferent, 
dirers, diverse—the two latter words being neither more nor 
less than different, dirers English forms of the identical Latin 
word. viz. divers-us. Let not the reader be alarmed. 1 am 
not going to drag him through the thirty-six instances, onlv 
through one of them, and to ask him whether he requires to be 
informed more explicitly than he is informed by the *septem" 
of Georg. 4. 292, that the "diversa ora " there spoken of are not 
one single mouth in a remote or contrary part of the world, but 
different, divers mouths, mouths opening in different directions. 
divergent. Amd, (3) on account of the exact parallel, Liv. 
i12. 8: "post hanc pugnam, ex d?rersua fuga in unum colleeti 
Ligures. quum maiorem partem civium amissam quam super- 
esse cernerent . . . dediderunt. sese," where any doubt that 
"diversa fuga " can by possibility be anything else than flight 
in different directions, scattered flight, is removed by the just 
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citadel of Priam except Aeneas and his party, not ove word 
of those relics of the vast ruin which are to be scattered over 
the whole world?—those relies of which Aeneas himself ex- 
pressly informs Dido at his first interview that he and the 
Trojans with him formed but an insignificant moiety: 

"non opis est nostrae, Dido, nec quiequid ubique est 

gentis Dardaniae magnum quae sparsa per orbem." 

DrvERSA EXILIA ET DESERTAS QUAERERE TERRAS, whether under- 
stood of the ultimate settlement or of the various attempts at 
settlement of Aeneas and his party, is but a meagre apodosis 
for the grand and imposing protasis: 

POSTQUAM RES ASIAE PRIAMIQUE EVERTEBE GENTEM 


IMMERITAM VISUM SUPERIS, CECIDITQUE SUPERBUM 
ILIUM, ET OMNIS HUMO FUMAT NEPTUNIA TROIA. 


If, on the other hand, prvERSA EXILIA and DESERTAS TERRAS are 
different exiles and (different) desert lands, and—not Aeneas 
and his party only, but—-all the survivors of Troy form the 
subject of aciur, we have indeed a more worthy apodosis, and 
the three grand first verses remind us less of the mountain in 
labour, but we have almost instantly afterwards the fugitives 
limited to Aeneas and his party. and the apodosis, of so good 
promise in DIVERSA EXILIA ET DESERTAS QUAERERE TERRAS, shrunk 
like a Miltonie devil all at once into a pigmy. 

The defect —not, so far as I see. to be remedied by any 
conceivable interpretation —must only be aequiesced in like any 
other of the numerous defects of the work—most of them defects 
from which no work of the magnitude, and especially no work 
left without the last touches of the master— can ever be expected 
to be entirely free. It is our part, if we are wise, to enjoy 
the good without being put out of humour by the inevitable 
admixture of bad; and, regarding the Aeneid in the light of a 
friend, relative. or sweetheart. 

"be to its faults a little blind, 

and to its virtues very kind;" 
and accompany all the fugitives from Troy as far as the sea- 
shore on their way to divers desert exiles, but on the seashore 
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than anv of those vet mentioned: “Poeta hoc unum agit ut 
miserationem moveat.” So much nearer, I say, for even the 
explanation of Heyne is still far from the truth, inasmuch as to 
excite sympathy by a knowingly false representation had been 
unworthy of the poet, and still more unworthy of the hero (who, 
it will be observed. and not the poet, is the speaker), and is not, 
in fairness, to be ascribed to either. unless in the case that an 
explanation more honourable to one or other or both is not to 
be arrived at. What, then? Has Ladewig at last arrived at 
that explanation? Does Aeneas formally contrast the home he 
has just lost with that in store for him. the former glowing in 
the bright colours RES ASIA, PRIAMI GENTEM, SUPERBUM ILIUM, 
NEPTUNIA TROIA, the latter deep in the shade of pIVERSA EXILIA 
and DESERTAS TERRAS ?—“ DrsERTAs TERRAS. So erscheint dem 
scheidenden Aeneas die neue heimath im gegensatz zu dem 
innig geliebten suPERBUM ILIUM," Ladewig. Impossible; he does 
not even so much as know where he is going— 


INCERTI QUO FATA FERANT, UBI SISTERE DETUR. 


How could he who has no fixed destination, who does not know 
whither the fates may bring him. where they may allow him to 
stop, designate his new home as desert in comparison of that 
which he has left? He could not. and does not do so. The 
"terrae desertae" of which he speaks are not those of his new 
home—he has no new home—they are those of exile generally. 
the desert lands of exile. the exile's desert lands. It is not with 
a petty contrast of the old home of Aeneas and his companions 
with the new home which the fates have provided for them, and 
for which they are bound, the poet commences his third book; 
it is with the retrospect, in a few words, of the great events of 
the preceding book—the overthrow of the Asiatic kingdom and 
entire stock of Priam, the fall of proud Ilium, and the smoking 
from the ground of all Neptunian Troy. followed by the prospect 
before the survivors of dispersion and lonely exile. The notion 
of home, of the home lost for ever, has been entirely omitted; 
that was too touching a note not to be struck by the poet, and 
we have it. not here either in RES ASIAE, Or PRIAMI GENTEM, Or 
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all the way to Delos to inquire more particularly of the oracle: 


“quam fessis finem rebus ferat; unde laborem 

temptare auxilium iubeat; quo vertere cursus," 
when he is saved the trouble by the apparition of the Penates to 
him in his sleep. who inform his total ignorance, in the identical 
terms in which the total ignorance of Dido is informed by Ilio- 
neus in the first book, that there is a certain place the Greeks 
call Hesperia, an ancient country, warlike and fruitful, once 
cultivated by the Oenotrians, and now called by the present 
inhabitants Italy; and add that this is the proper place for 
them, the place whence Dardanus and lasius came. and they 
would be obliged to him to bring them thither — information 
which calls forth the remark of Anchises that he had never 
heard the name either of Hesperia or a kingdom of Italy men- 
tioned by anyone except Cassandra. whose ravings nobody 
minded. But as those then supposed ravings had since turned 
out to be oracles, he would recommend Phoebus's advice to be 
followed, and Hesperia searched for immediately. 

Hesperia. therefore, neither at their setting out from Troy 
nor up to this time had so much as once entered into the minds 
of the Trojan fugitives; and there can by no possibility be either 
comparison of it with Trov. or allusion of any sort to it in the 
word DESERTAS, Which becomes therefore, and as a matter of 
course—not to speak of its being in the plural, and from that 
circumstance even alone more probably general and indefinite 
than particular— descriptive of exile. and DESERTAS TERRAS the 
logical predicate of Exmuia. But Aeneas was expressly told all 
about Hesperia bv the shade of Creusa at the close of the first 
book. and just before leaving Troy? No doubt: but the con- 
clusion to be thence deduced is met that pEsERTAs refers to that 
Hesperia announced by Creusa to Aeneas—for that neither 
Hesperia nor other fixed goal is in his mind at all is placed 
bevond all doubt not onlv by the immediately subjoined 


INCERTI QUO FATA FERANT, UBI SISTERE DRTUR, 


but by the whole narrative of his wanderings—bwut the con- 
clusion to be thence deduced is that the narrative of the third 
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Furr (vs. 11), was once, and zs no longer. See Remm. on 
1. 16, and 2. 325. | 

HosPrrUM aANTIQUUM TROIAE (vs. 15).— Compare Liv. 5. 28 
(ed. Walker): "Hospitium cum eo senatusconsulto est: fac- 
tum." | 

ΕΑΤΙΒ INGRESSUS INIQUIS (vs. 17), exactly as 10. 380: "fatis 
adductus iniquis." In both places "iniquis" is, as so often else- 
where, «nfair, i. e., treating him harshly or hardly. 

ÁENEADASQUE ἄς, ... TAURUM. (vss. 18—21).— Compare 
Aristoph. Aves, 810: 


ITEIZO. . . . mootov ovou« τη 70À6 
ϑέσθϑαε Te u6ye x«t xÀtevov, HTH TOU; 6064 
ϑυσίε μετίς TOUTO. 


SACRA DIONAEAE MATRI DIVISQUE FEREBAM (vs. 19)—(d?vae 
Veneri, materi mieac), was sacrificing to my Dionaean mother, 
(prvisqur) that being my duty to heaven: was performing my 
duty to heaven by sacrificing to my Dionaean mother. See 
Rem. on 8.103. But why to his Dionaean' mother on this 
occasion specially? ^ Because he was building a city on the 
seashore (verse 16, LITTORE CURVO MOENIA PRIMA LOCO), and all 
seashores were sacred to Venus— comp. Epigr. Gaetulici, Anthol. 
Pal. 5. 17: 


J;yiudhov ony;utvos €4(0X076, GOL ταδὲ Eu 
U"eboTuc zee mis dwou ϑυηπολιης 

«vocor. Dovtov yup ἔπε πλάτυ xvuc« 7160580, 
σπευδων ἡμετέρης xoànov ἐς Γιδοϑεης" 

ουὐρίος KAA EZILÀGUMIOV. EUW LEE EOUTO XC ἐστω, 
δεσποτι x«t ϑαλίμων, Αὐποι, xa niover. 


The association, therefore, of Venus with Jupiter on this occa- 
sion, as *auspex COEPTORUM OPERUM," was peculiarly proper. 
Nitentem (vs. 20).—Here not sleek, but shining ichite. See 
preceding Rem. | | 
NITENTEM CAELICOLUM REGI MACTABAM . . . TAURUM (vs. 21). 
It became a king to sacrifice a white bull to Jupiter, as it be- 
came a queen fo sacrifice a white cow to Juno. See Julian, 
Epist. to Libanius (yistt. Mut. Gr): edvoa cto fi βασιλίκως 
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taveoy λευχον. Aen. 4. 60: 


“ipsa tenens dextra pateram pulcherrima Dido 
candentis raccae media inter cornua fundit." 


Seneca, Med. 56: 


“ad regum thalamos numine prospero, 
qui caelum superi, quique regunt fretum, 
adsint, cum populis rite faventibus. 
primus sceptriferis colla Tonantibus 
taurus celsa ferat tergore candido. 
Lucinam nivet foemina corporis 
intentata iugo placet." 


Compare also Hom. 1]. 2. 402: 


«ut«Q ὁ βουν tgevatv «yas ανδρων dyecutuvam 
πίονι 7EVIGETIOOV. ὑπερμενεῖ Αρονεωνι. 


Juvenal, 8. 155: 


"dum lanatas, torvumque ?urencum 
" more Numae caedit Joris ante altaria." 


And above all, the petition of the white oxen to the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, Ammian, 25. 4: οἱ λευχοι got; Magxw vo 
Καισαρι. 24v ov rianons, ques αὐεωλομεϑα. | 

NYMPHAS AGRESTES (vs, 34), the Hamadryads, who had the 
trees under their special protection; see Ovid, Met. 8. 741, et seqq., 
where we have an account of a prodigy similar to that in the 
text. The same story, scarcely even modernized, cuts a con- 
spicuous figure in Tasso's collection of stolen goods, canto 13, 


st. 41. 
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36. 


RITE SECUNDARENT VISUS OMENQUE LEVARENT 


ΕΙΤΕ SECUNDARENT VISUS OMENQUE LEVARENT.—lheme and varia- 
tion: make the phenomenon propittous (i.e. to be of good 
omen) and fake away bad omen (i. e., any bad omen there may 
have been in the phenomenon) The second clause is a varia- 
tion, not a repetition, of the first, because, like as the two 
thoughts are, they are not exactly the same, differ from each 
other in the whole extent in which taking away bad differs 
from conferring good. Inasmuch as the taking away of bad is, 
in the nature of things, always more urgent and necessary than 
—usually even an indispensable preliminary step towards—the 
conferring of good, the second clause would, in the natural, 
logical, prosaic order, have been placed first Our poet, how- 
ever, here, as so often elsewhere, has thought proper to invert 
that order, and to place the ultimate object first, the prelimi- 
nary step last, to the great embarrassment, if not to the total 
discomfiture, of his reader, unable to see before him in the Cacus 
smoke (see 8. 259) in which he finds himself suddenly enveloped, 
without resource, except to cry out: “voregoy προτερον, cart 
before horse!" for where are the Herculean arms to throw about 
Virgil's neck and throttle him on the spot, or who having such 
arms, would so use them? for who is the Hercules to leap on 
Virgil with arms and legs and squeeze him to death on the spot? 
or who, being the Hercules, would do so? 

Visus.— The sight, in the sense of apparition, manifestation, 
phenomenon, thc oyvc and the φασμα of the Greeks, as 
Herodot. 1. 38: προς ων τὴν ouv ταυτὴν rov te γαμον tot 
τουτον EO7EEUOG χαὶ ἔπι τὰ χαραλαμβανομενα οὐχ ατοτζεξιτεω. 
Aesch. Pers. 516 (ed. Schütz), Atossa speaking: 


22 νυχτὸς oi tg ἐμίξίνης ἐνυπνίων, 
ως χίρτις κοι Gugus ἐδηλωσκς xx. 
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sense does OMEN LEVARENT fill up and:give body and colour to 
the general sketch or outline, RITE SECUNDARENT visus; and in 
no other sense does the prayer agree in substance with the prayer. 
usual on such occasions, which. —inasmuch as no one who can 
help it compounds or eompromises with evil, but always gets 
rid of it if he can altogether -is never to make the ill omen 
or omened ill light or easy to be borne, but always to avert it 
totally. Compare verse 265: 

"di prohibete minas; di talem avertite casum, 

et placidi servate pios," 
where we have, as in our text, only in the inverse order, the 
good prayed for and the bad prayed against, "placidi servate 
pios" corresponding to the RITE SECUNDARENT visUs of our text, 
and "prohibete minas," “talem avertite casum," corresponding 
to the oMEN LEVARENT. Still more parallel—so parallel that 
words could not be more so—is Lucan, 1. 635: 

. “di visa secundent, 

et fibris sit nulla fides," 
where we have—in the identical order, too - the identical prayers 
of our text: make the manifestation propitious, aud — not diminish 
or make light the bad omen, but take it away entirely, let there 
be no truth in it at all, “nulla fides." 

Nor is this by any means an unusual sense of levare. It 

is its sense at (a), 2. 146: 

"jpse viro primus manicas atque arcta levart 

vincla iubet Priamus," 
where that "levari" is not to be eased or loosened, but to be 
taken off entirely, is placed bevond doubt by the immediately 
succeeding | | 


"sustulit exutas vinclis ad sidera palmas Ὁ 


(b, 10. 25: “nunquamne /eraré obsidione sines?" [relieved 
from siege, /. e.. entirely freed and delivered from siege]. (c), 
Ecl. 9. 65: "ego hoc te fasce levabo" |I will relieve, ?. e., free 
you entirely of this bundle. (d), Claud... 4. Cons. Honor. 60: 

"ni pater ille tuus iamiam ruitura subissct 

"pondera, turbatamque ratem, certaque lerasset 

naufragium commune manu" 
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we have the prayer OMEN LEVARENT, remove omen, bad import, 
viz, from the visus. ΟΜῈΝ is thus not fhe omen or particular 
definite bad sign, but omen, bad import, in general. The two 
clauses of the sentence thus become not only perfectly consistent 
with each other, but each supplies and completes the other, the 
gods being prayed in the one to make the visus (a medium term 
as the grammarians call it, and capable of being either of good 
or bad import) good and lucky, and in the other to prevent the 
visus being of bad import, to take away from the visus whatever 
might be in it of sinister or unlucky. 


31—46. 


SED — ACUTIS 


Sep contrasts what actually happens with what Aeneas has 
expected. He has prayed the gods to take away sinister import 
from the phenomenon of the bleeding branch, and to make that 
phenomenon lucky. Instead of the gods doing so by sending 
him a new sign of undoubtedly lueky import, which according 
to the theomancy (Jeouavreca) of the times would determine in 
a favourable sense the previous doubtful sign (the visus) which 
has so much alarmed him, he has a new sign sent him, of the 
sinister import of which it is impossible to doubt. The force, 
therefore, of the objecting particle is: the gods, instead of 
doing that which he asked them to do, and (which he hoped 
and expected they would do) causing by means of a new 
sign their previous doubtful sign to have a happy import and 
to lose its threatening character, send a new sign which takes 
away whatever might have been favourablv interpreted in the 
former, and establishes the former to be of most sinister augurv. 
It is this persistence of the gods to present evil omens no less 
than the nature of the omens themselves which strikes him with 
the horror expressed at verses 47 and 48, TUM vERO, ἄς, 
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Hic conrrxum, &c. .. . acums.—Compare Claudian, Cons. 
Honor. 134: 
" praestringit aena 

lux oculos, nudique seges Mavortia ferr; 

ingeminat splendore diem." 
Id., Hystrir, 10 (of the porcupine): 

^gtat corpore toto 

silva minax, ?aculisque rigens in praelia crescit 

picturata seges." 
Lactantius, in his riddle, Ericius (Symp. 28): 


* incolumi dorso fel?s eonfixus acutis : 
sustinet armatas segefes habitator inermis." 


4(—48. 


TUM VERO ANCIPITI MENTEM FORMIDINE PRESSUS 
ODSTUPUI STETERUNTQUE COMAE ET VOX FAUCIBUS HAESIT 


Tum vrRo.— The effect on Aeneas’s mind is accurately propor- 
tioned to the cause— increases with the increase of the prodigv. 
The drops of blood fill him with horror— 

MIHI FRIGIDUS HORROR 

AEMBRA QUATIT, GELIDUSQUE COIT. FORMIDINE SANGUIS— 

but do not deter him from his purpose; on the contrary, excite 
his curiosity, make him desire to probe the matter further. Not 
so the warning voice; that produces the full effect—makes him 
not only desist from violating the tomb further, but makes him 
doubtful whether he ought not altogether to abandon his pro- 
ject of settling in Thrace. The emphatic words tum vERo point 
to this complete effect. Compare Aen. 2. 228: 


"tum vero tremefacta novus per pectora cunctis 
insinuat pavor," 


where see Rem. See also Remm. on 2. 105; 4. 396, 449, 571. 
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rupta quies: deus ancipitem lymphaverat urbem 

Mygdoniae Pan iussa ferens saevissima Matris. 

at Minyas anceps fixit pavor: aegra virorum 

corda labant, nec quae regio, aut discrimina, cernunt: 

cur galeae clipeique micent, num pervigil armis 

hostis, et exciti dent obvia praelia Colchi," 
where, as "ancipitem urbem "—there being only one single 
city —cannot bv any possibility be the fo cities or the double 
city, can only be the doubting, the distracted city, so “anceps 
pavor"—there being only one fear, viz, the fear produced by 
the unexpected sight of the whole city in arms—cannot by any 
possibility be the two fears or the double fear, can only be the 
fear producing doubt, the distracting fear. (8), Silius, 3. 557: 


“at Venus, ancipit! mentem labefacta timore, 
affatur genitorem, et rumpit maesta querelas," 


where— Venus having, as appears from the context, but one 
single fear, viz. for the safety of Rome — ancipiti timore" can 
only be fear making her anceps, making her not know what 
fo do, which of several courses to take, distracting fear. (8B), 
Petron. cap. 89: 

"jam decuma maestos inter ancepites metus 


Phrygas obsidebat messis, et vatis fides 
Calchantis atro dubia pendebat metu." 


Amd, (4), Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3. 6: 
“ancipitcs trepidique ruunt quae eausa quietos 
excierit, tanto quae res agitanda tumultu." 

Not that axcipitt ForRMIDINE might not in a different con- 
text be /io different fears, one pressing on the one side, and 
the other on the other [just as, (E), Liv. 21. 28: “Ancepsque 
ferror cireumstabat, et e navibus tanta vi armatorum in terram 
evadente, et ab tergo improvisa premente acie" (where “anceps 
terror" is two different terrors, viz., one that of the enemy land- 
ing from the ships, the other that of the enemy attacking in the 
rear) (2), Livy. 42. 65: ";i»ceps Romanos fervor circumsta- 
bat. Nam neque conferti pugnare, propter eos qui ascendere in 
tumulum conabantur, poterant: et ubi ordines procursando sol- 
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QUID NON — CIEMUS 


QuiD NON MORTALIA PECTURA COGIS, AURI SACRA FAMES? — The abrupt 
apostrophe and extraordinary strength of expression seem to 
justifr the observation of Servius and Pomp. Sabinus, that 
these words have a special reference to Dido's own experience, 
1. 353, &ec. Dante, unaccountably mistaking the bitter re- 
prehension of avarice for an eulogy of thrift, thus paraphrases 
this passage ( Purgat. 22. 40): 


ἃ che non reggi tu, o sacra fame 
dell’ oro, !' appetito de’ mortali?" 


j. e, why, O sacred love of gold, moderatest thou not our 
appetite? or, in other words, Would that we had such a proper 
estimate of the value of money as might restrain the lavish 
expenditure attendant on the (udulgence of sensualand luxurious 
appetites; consequently—as might restrain the appetites them- 
selves. This gross misconception, not to say perversion, of his favou- 
rite author's meaning in one of his plainest and least mistakable 
passages— proving, ax it does bevond all doubt, that Dante's, 
like our own Shakespeare's, knowledge of the Latin language, and 
therefore of classical literature generally, was wholly incommen- 
surate with his poetical genius—affords a striking exemplifieation 
of the truth (so consolatory to the humble, and in these days so 
much despised, scholar and critic) “non omnia possumus omnes." 

Metastasio a poet whom it is the fashion now-a-days to 
underrate as much as it is the fashion now-a-days to overrate 
Dante- has at least not been guilty of like error, Artas. 1. 3: 

"oh insana, o scellerata 
sete di regno! e qual pietà, qual santo 


vineolo di natura é mai bastante 
a frenar le tue furie?" 


e 
Moxstra DEUM (vs. 509). I should like to known what Addi- 
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vare, reve) but, on account of the intensifving ἐν, with greater 
strength and vigour than ever, or as if there had been no fight- 
ing at all Therefore "instaurati animi," neither restored 
courage, vestaurati animi, nor even merely renewed courage, 
renovati animi, but with more courage than ever, instaurati. 
How much more courage than ever appears from the imme- 


diately subjoined: 
"yegis succurrere tectis 
auxilioque levare viros, vimque addere victis." 


The sight of the extremity in whieh their friends were inspired 
them with courage to attempt their rescue. It is no longer of 
dving bravely in arms they think “pulchrumque mori succur- 
rit in armis; "moriamur et in media arma ruamus;" “una 
salus victis nullam sperare salutem." It is of relieving their 
sorelv pressed friends. 

In like manner, we have also, (4), "instaurat diem donis," 
"makes the day new with gifts;" not merely "restores the day 
to what it had been," but “makes a new day of it" (viz., by giv- 
ing not such gifts as had been given previously, but far richer); 
“makes it a new dav in the temple, so rich are her gifts,” and 
in other words, “not content with the gifts she has already 
given, fearing they may have been insufficient, begins again de 
noro, as if she had given none at all, and gives twice as many 
as before.” (δὴ, “instaurat choros,” not “restores dancing and 
singing," but “makes it such as it had not been previously, in- 
fuses new, unwonted, previously unknown, life and spirit into 
it, regenerates it." (€) "talia Graiis instaurate," not, with 
Conington, “rependite,” but “‘rependite’ with all the fresh- 
ness of a new beginning. a new institution." /. e., not with the 
languor with which an old thing is restored or a debt repaid: 
the prayer over-stepping the /er ἐαἰ ον ἐς in the ratio in which 
instauration is always more than original institution, is the 
original institution with newly infused life and vigour and the 
avoidance of whatever errors were in the original. (d), 7. 146, 
"certatim instaurant epulas," neither "celebrate the feast," nor 
"repeat the feast," but "re-institute the feast, begin the feast 
again from the beginning with new and increased alacrity;" 
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and law of people. the normal length of the games in future 
—memorable example of that ancient collective piety. gravity, 
dignity, and wisdom, the reflex of which is so distinctly visible 
in the legislatures of the present day. 

INGENS AGGERITTR TUMULO TELLUS.—Another instance of the 
ambiguity arising from the absence of the article in Latin. The 
grammatical structure allows us to interpret equally: to the 
tumulus, or for a tumulus. Wunderlich and Kappes, making 
use of this liberty. interpret: for a tumulus, the latter observ- 
ing: "Liesse sich nicht auch ein dativ des zweckes statt des 
ortes annehmen? Aeneas lüsst eine vollstindige bestattungs- 
feier halten. Wird er dazu den durch die erschreckende wunder- 
erscheinung bezeichneten hügel wieder verwendet haben? Wird 
er die *hastae" weggerüumt, oder auf sie die erde aufgeschichtet, 
zum hügel weitere erde beigeschafft haben ?" Servius, on the 
other hand. followed by Heyne. Wagner (1861), and Conington, 
interprets fo the tumulus, “ut ostenderet verum tumulum, ne 
forte aliquis alius illud errore violaret.” I agree entirely 
with Servius. The new earth is heaped up on the top of the 
old tumulus, myrtles and all. “ut ostenderetur verum esse 
tumulum." A second tumulus, a cenotaph, beside the old 
tumulus and body, had been indeed an absurditv. The struc- 
ture therefore is: A/JGERITUR TUMULO (antiquo) INGENS TELLUS 
— an immense quantity of earth is heaped up on the old 
tumulus, and so a new and complete tumulus raised over 
the body. which is then "conditum sepulcro" with the usual 
honours. 

STANT MANIBUS, ἄς. . . . LACTE (vv. 63—66).— In Africa 
"pultes, et panis, et merum" were brought to the tombs of 
the martyrs even in the times of St. Augustin and St. Ambrose. 
The custom was omitted by the latter. “quia illa quasi paren- 
talia superstitioni gentilium essent simillima." See St. August. 
Confess. 6. 2. Throughout continental Europe at the present 
dav, the making of wreaths and garlands for tombs gives em- 
ployment to a vast number of persons, those wreaths and gar- 
lands being periodically renewed during a long series of years 
by the affection of relatives or friends, or even of strangers, 
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The fresh wreath still hangs on the ancient monument of 
Abelard and Heloise in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise at 
Paris. 

Circus (vs. 65), ¢. e., circum aras. Compare Tacit. Anal. 
4. 74; "Aram Clementiae, aram Amicitiae, effigiesque circum 
Caesaris ac Seiani censuere." 


(0—93. 


LENIS — TERRAM 


VAR. LECT. 
Lexis E. Med. (Fogg.) ΠῚ Servius; Ven. 1470; Aldus (1514); P. Manut. 


LeNE ΕΠῚ Wakef. (er cond. 


VAR. LECT. (vs, 16). 


"YARO CELSA MYCONOQUE | "Antiqui codd. plerique omnes,” Pierius. IHE N. 
Heins. (1670, 1671); Pott. 


MYcONO CELSA GYAROQUE TEL Lad.; Haupt. 
&YARO E CELSO LIL N. Heios. (1704. 
MYCONE CELSA GYaROQUE lI .,°.. ΠῚ Dresc.; P. Manut.; D. lIeins.; Philippe. 
MYCONO ECELSA GYAROQUE ἢ Pal.- Med. 
MICONOE CELSA GYAROQUE IL ,’.. 
MYCONOECELSAGYAROQUE Ε{{|"-. 
MYCONO E CELSA GYAROQUE BE... EIE Wagner (£L. Vi. Ribb. 
xvcoxE EXCELSA. II. |). 
MICONE E CELSA. [I .,!.. 
O Rom. 


LirTORA. COMPLENT, Seiz. navibus. -Compare Cic. Divin. 1. 31: 


* advenit. et fera velivolantibus 
navibu complevit manu' littora," 
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NEREIDUM MATRI ET "NEPTUNO AEGAEO.- -".4egaeus | appellatur, 
ut opinor, Neptunus, quod magna veneratione Aegis, quod oppi- 
dum est Euboeae. coleretur." Turneb., who quotes Hom. Jl, 13. 20 
(of Neptune): 

τὸ δὲ τετρίτον ἐχέτο téuoo 


«ἡε) ὡς, evdade οὐ xdete douate βενϑεσι λεμνὴς 
AQUOEC, μαρμαιίροντίς, TETEUYGTGL, CY TE (UL. 


Pros AnciTENENS.— Privs,. compassionate and affectionate ἴο- 
wards the island on account of its having been his own birth- 
place. See 1. 14 and Rem., and 3. 42 and Rem. 

EGRESS] VENERAMUR APOLLINIS URBEM.— Venerari ᾿. γεροσ- 
4vrttv; see Nep. in Conon, 3. 3. The particular form of the 
adoration (v;hich it will be observed is repeated on arriving at 
the temple itself, see vs. 84) is perhaps now not to be ascer- 
tained. 

REX ANIUS, REX IDEM HOMINUM PHOEBIQUE SACERDOS. — Compare 
Prudent. praef. in. Psychomach. : 


"Dei sacerdos, rex et idem praepotens, 
origo cuius. fonte inenarrabili 
secreta, nullum prodit auctorem sui, 
Melchizedec, qua stirpe, queis maioribus 
ignotus, uni cognitus tantum Deo." 


God only knows who Melchizedec was. God only knows who 
Anius was: each was a priest and a great king. The printer's 
devil. mocking and irreverent as usual, will have it thev were 
one and the same. 

TEMPLA DEL saxo VENERABAR sTRUCTA — vETUSTO. — " Et. quod 
VENERABAR ait, ostendit se precatum." Servius. “ VENERABAR 
includit notionem voc. precabar, orabum," Forbiger. “The word 
has here the force of entreating. as in Hor. Sat. 2. 6. 8, and 
older Latin. so that the prayer naturally follows without further 
introduction.” Conington. But neither are prayers usually 
addressed to temples. nor on this occasion was the prayer ad- 
dressed to the temple. but to the god (DA PROPRIAM, THYMBRAEE, 
DOMUM); and venerari, although sometimes meaning fo pray 
or 2ntreat, much more frequently means to bow down before, to 


4 
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ing of the elephant he says: Ορχησεις μανϑανει, και χορειας, 
xat προσχυνησεις. No wonder Aeneas should make his re- 
verence before the re»erable temple of the Delian Apollo; even 
the Epidaurian serpent saluted the temple it was leaving, Ovid, 
Met. 15. 686: 

“tum gradibus nitidis delabitur, oraque retro 

flectit, et antiquas abiturus respicit aras; 

assuetasque domos habitataque templa salutat; " 
and he himself bv-and-by (verse 349) embraces the gate of 
Buthrotus, whose only title to such honour was its resemblance 
to the Scaean gate. 

This word rightly understood, here and occasionally else- 
where, the narrative becomes not only more lively and graphic, 
but more conformable to oriental custom: genuflexions, bowings, 
prostrations (verse 93, SUBMISSI PETIMUS TERRAM) becoming more 
and more usual the farther we advance from these stiff-necked, 
stiff-backed climes of ours eastward. At the present day God's 
temple and Christ's cross are the objects of an external re- 
verence which increases as vou go eastward. and to withhold 
which and pass by with neck erect and covered head declares 
an amount of unbelief varying, according to the degree of ir- 
reverence shown, from English High-Churchism, Methodism, 
and Calvinism, through Arianism, Socinianism, and Quakerism, 
up to total infidelity. 

ANIMIS ILLABERE NOSTRIS.— The very prayer of Saint Ambrose 
to the "verus sol" Hymn. Matut. (Grimm, Hymn. veteris 
eeclesiae Interpretat. Theotisca, Gottingae. 1830): 

" verusque sol //laberc. 
micans nitore perpeti, 
iubarque Sancti Spiritus 
infunde nostris sensibus." 

TREMERE . . . wovERI (vss. 90, 91).—" Quia opinio est sub 
adventu deorum moveri templa," Servius (ed. Lion) "Com- 
mune ézigaveraic deorum," Heyne. To be sure, the gods sig- 
nified their advent or presence by knocking, shaking, and all 
kinds of noise, exactly as the spirits called on by the spiritualists 
of the present day. See Antiquity of Photography. If all re 
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this particular occasion being constructed on the model of the 
Delphic cortina. —— 

SUBMISSI PETIMUS TERRAM.—SUBMISSI = vztoztizctovtec. In the 
ancient Christian church, and, no doubt, in the heathen temples, 
on the model of which the Christian church was built, there 
was a special locality in the beginning of the body of the church, 
a station, uzacic, for this ceremony or devotional act. In the 
plan in Potter's ed. of Eusebius this σεασις τῶν v;cozcizetovrtov 
is delineated just inside the «gero zevdae (through which you 
pass out of the ναρϑηξ, where was the baptistery and the σεασις 
των χατηχουμενων, into the body of the church) before you 
arrive at the awry or pulpit, and at the distance of the length 
of the nave from the aya: ;rvÀot leading from the body of the 
church through the cancelli into the βημα or sacraréwum. 


111-136. 


HINC-—IUVENTUS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 127). 


concita I Vat, Pal.,* Med. | "In codd. aliquot legi cowcrA REMIS . 
sed neque displicet terns.” Pierius (whose silence concerning coNsiTA 
proves him to have been unaware of the existence of that reading). 
II i3; cod. Canon. (Butler). ILI Nonius; Serv. (“ut concitatiora 
sint maria vicinitate terrarum"); lsidor.; princ; Ven. 1470, 1471, 
1472, 1475, 1486; Rom. 1473, Mod.; Mil. 1475, 1492; Bresc.; R. Steph.; 
Heyn.; Brunck; Wakef.. Pott: Dorph.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861); 
Voss; Jacob (Quaest. Ep. p. 1631; Lad.; Haupt; Ribb.; Kappes 
(\Progr.). 


^ Pottier's statement that the Palatine MS. reads constr is incorrect; the reading of 
that MS, is very plainly CONCITA. 
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sonages, first, in order that those personages should have veri« 
similitude, and secondly in order that his poem should not have 
the fate of Lucretius! nobler, more dignified work, but be read 
and become popular, and its author himself after his death 
“volitaret vivus per ora virum." From whichever point of view 
regarded, whether as necessary to the perfection or as necessary 
to the popularity of the poem, the sentiment could with as little 
propriety be absent from the programme of Anehises setting 
out from Delus as at this day it could with propriety be absent 
from ἃ queen's speech to parliament, a general's address to his 
soldiers, or even the humble newspaper advertisement of a prayer 
meeting. There is no passport like "Deo volente" If God 
is for us who can be against us? | 

There is, of course, a peculiar propriety in the invocation of 
Jupiter on the present occasion, Jupiter being not only the 
weather god, but especially the god of fine clear weather and a 
fair wind, as Hom. Od. 5. 176: ayadhouevat hog ovew. Hymn. 
in. Apollin. 427: ayaddouevy hog ovew. Lucan, 10. 207: 


"sub /ore temperies et nunquam turbidus aer." 
Compare also Propert. 4. 6: 


"hine Augusta ratis plenis Joris omine velis" 


[the sails full of the omen of Jove, 7. ¢., full of a wind so fair as 
to afford the omen that Jupiter is with the vessel, that Jupiter 
is on the side of Augustus, that "Iupiter hac stat]. 

TERTIA Lux.— Compare 17]. 9. 362: 


Vi δὲ xev εὐπλοιὴ» dm xhetos  Erroot;«tos, 
nuete zer rourero «“ϑίην cocdoàiov ixotunr. 


It is no little to the credit of those ancient mariners that they 
should be able to perform the voyage from Delos to Crete, or 
from Trov to Phthia, in almost as short a space of time as we 
with all our appliances of chart, compass, and steam, and all 
our superior help from heaven, can perform it in, at the present 
day. 

HosrE vacaRE Dowos (vs. 123) — See Rem. on verse 132. 

SEDESQUE ASTARE RELICTas (vs. 123). — The structure is not 
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ut" &c] Yet I venture here, as in one or two places else- 
where, and especially in the case of "nec debita funera mater 
produxi," Aen. 9. 486, and “limbo,” Aen. 2. 616, to go counter 
to the weight of MS. authority in order to obtain a much better 
sense. The idea contained in the expression FRETA CONCIT& 
TERRIS, the seas violently stirred up, greatly excited, put into vehe- 
ment commotion (for such is the force of con-crra) by the lands 
(the moveable and moving by the fixed), seems to me so highly 
incorrect that | cannot persuade myself that the words are from 
the pen of Virgil; the more especially as in all the other in- 
stances in which Virgil uses this word, he applies it to the mov- 
ing, not to the risisting. power: exactly as we find it applied 
by Ovid, Heroid. 2. 38: "concita qui ventis aequora mulcet;" 
Trist. 1. 10. 11: "iniquis concita ventis aequora," and Ep. 19. 21: 


‘‘odioso concita vento 
corripio verbis aequora paene tuis:;" 


with which compare Ovid, Ep. 7. 42: 
"aspice ut eversas concitet Eurus. aquas." 


Assuming, what 1 think no one will deny, that the Ovidian 
phrase last quoted is correct, 1 cannot bring myself to believe 
that its opposite is correet also, and not rather a mere blunder 
of the scribes, confused between words sounding identically 
alike. On the contrary, the metaphor contained in the phrase 
CREBRIS CONSITA TERRIS not only is of the commonest (so com- 
mon as to be used even by the wholly illiterate Ida Pfeiffer, 
"Visit to the Holy Land, Egvpt. and Italy,” ch. 2: “The 
Danube is now only broad for short distances at a time. It 
is, as it were, sown with islands"), but actually enters into the 
very name by which a considerable group of the islands spoken 
of was commonly known. Add to this that the words Leamus 
and ALLABIMUR imply an easy, skimming, unobstructed motion, 
and would not have been employed by Virgil to express the 
motion of the vessels over concita FRETA. The wind besides 
was fair, and Crete was reached, without difficulty or danger, on 
the third day. The picture which, I think, it has been Virgil’s 
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Neither are the three lines NatTICUS ... EUNTES in a wrong 
place, nor should they be removed in order to be placed after 
voLAMUS. They are exactly where they were placed by Virgil, 
who follows on the train of thought suggested by rLiNQUIMUS, 
to tell you how they flew over the sea past Naxos, Donysa, and 
the other islands mentioned, before he tells you the minute 
particulars of the setting out contained in the lines NAUTICUS 

. EUNTES. According to his usual manner he gratifies the 
impatience and curiosity of his hearers first, and, this done, 
returns and particularizes at leisure. See Remm. on 1. 151; 
5. 104: 2. 480. The poet's train of thought is: LINQUIMDS 
ORTYGIAE PORTUS PELAGOQUE VOLAMUS, BACCHATAMQUE IUGIS , . . 


TERRIS, NAUTICUS . . . EUNTES, ET TANDEM. The prosaic train 
i$: LINQUIMUS ORTYGIAE PORTUS, NAUTICUS EXORITUR . . . EUNTES, 
PELAGOQUE VOLAMUS, BACCHATAMQUE IUGIS . . . TERRIS, ET TANDEM, 


and this is the train recommended for our adoption by Wagner 
—forgetful, as it would seem, that the verses which are to 
be set back will sin as much against the prosaic time-order 
when placed after vornaxrs, as they do in the present position, 
and must, if we aspire to make them perfect prose, come in 
between PORTUS and PELAGO; nay, must come in in the’ middle 
of the clause Lixguimus Portus itself, being, as they are, the 
description of the bustle of the sailors in the very act of leaving 
port. 

PROSEQUITUR SURGENS A PUPPI VENTUS EUNTES.— This line is 
rendered by Voss: 

"steigender wind vom steuer rerfolyt die rüstige meerfahrt." 

This is incorrect. PROSEQUITUR is ztgozceuzeet, "begleitet," escorts, 
goes along with, not as of the party, but as an inferior goes along 
with a superior for the sake of protection, or honour, or some 
such purpose. Compare Aen. 6. 897: 


"his ubi tum natum Anchises unaque Sibyllam 
prosequitur. dictis, portaque emittit eburna." 


Plaut. Castn. 4. 2. 3: 


"nàm novum maritum et novam nuptam volo 
rus prosequi (novi hominum mores maleficos) 
ne quis eam abripiat." . 
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ARCEMQUE | ATTOLLERE. TECTIS.—" Árx.— attollatur, quae  prae- 
sidium sit rEcTIs. Defurmant aliqui loci huius interpretationem, 
eum poeta nihil aliud dicat quam: ‘HorToR, ut domos constru- 
ant, illisque  Anckw superimponant," La Cerda. That this 
criticism is entirely erroneous, and the modern interpretation » 
(*rEcTIS, sexto casu, adtoll, eadem ratione dictum qua supra 
vers, 46 "'racvus increscere, " Forbiger) correct, is placed 
beyond all doubt by Statius's exactly parallel expression, Achdll. 
1, 428: | 

"jam natat omne nemus; caeduntur robora classi: 
silva minor remis: ferrum laxatur ad usus 
innumeros, quod rostra liget. quod muniat arma, 
belligeros quod frenet equos, quod mille catenis 
squalentes nectat tunicas. quod sanguine fumet, 
vulneraque alta bibat. quod conspirante veneno 
impellat mortes; tenuantque humentia saxa 
attritu, et nigris addunt mucronibus iras. 


uec modus, aut arcus lentare, aut fundere glandes, 
aut torrere sudes, galeasque attollere conis," 


where the meaning can be no other than /»crease the height of 
the helmets by the addition of cones, put cones on the helmets, 
manufacture helmets with cones, i. e, the cone being always a 
part of the helmet. aanufactiure helmets. Accordingly, ARCEM 
ATTOLLERE TECTIS 15. fo vaése the ara with buildings, in other 
words, build their ἀνὰ. A similar expression occurs at verse 
185 of the second book: 


"hane tamen immensam Calchas «tollere molem 
robortbus tertis caeloque educere iussit " 


[erect this immense bulk acith carpentry, 1. e4 erect this immense 
bulk of carpentry]. Compare Juvenal, 14. 86: 


"dum sic ergo habitat Cetronius, imminuit rem. 
fregit opes, nec parva tamen mensura relictae 
partis erat; totam hane turbavit filius amens 
dum meliore novas affollit marmore. villas" 


|becilds. villas with or of inarble, where "marmore" is the material 
of which the villas consist] ^ ATroLLERE TkcTIS is, therefore, 
a poetical equivalent for build. up high, as "aggredior dictis" 
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is for address, “expediam dietis" for erplam, &c.; see Rem. on 
Aen. 2. 199. 
.: Wagner (Praest.) has: "exaltare arcen aedificiis. s. ARCEM, 
locum in urbe editum munitionibusque saeptum vel saepiendum, 
quasi celsiorem reddere inaedifieando;" and Voss: "und die 
burg aufthürmen den háüusern." 

Mr. Davies thinks the words ARCEM ATTOLLERE TECTIS certainly 
mean /o raise a citadel (as a protection) for their houses. 

CoNNUBIS ARVISQUE NOVIS OPERATA IUVENTUS. — One of the 
numerous verses which Peerlkamp thinks should be expunged 
as unworthy of Virgil. That critics argument on this occasion, 
if it does not edify, will at least surprise and amuse, the reader. 
See Rem. on 4. 551. 


? 
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VENIAM — FENESTRAS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 151). 
ΙΝΒΟΜΝΙΒ JIT Bresc.; Heyne; Wakef. 


IN somnis III Mod.; R. Steph.; H. Steph.; P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins. 
N. Heins (1670); Phil.; Burm.; Brunck; Pott.: Jahn; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., 
ed. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Ribb. 


IN STRATIS has been proposed by Peerlkamp. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 152). 


INSENTAS I Vat., Pal.. Med. 11 33. ΤΠ Princ; D. Heins ; N. Heins. (1670); 
PhiL; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn.. ed. 1861); 
Lad.; Haupt; Ribb. 


INckRTAS. HII P, Manut, 
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VENIAMQUE PRECARI.—“ VENIAM. erroris. Anchisae qui oraculum 
male interpretatus est," Serv. (ed. Lion) "VENIAM erroris ex 
male intellecto oraculo," Wagner (1861). Not the meaning: 
venia, with Virgil at least, 1s always grace, favour, never 
forgiveness. Compare (1) 10. 903: 


. "per, si qua est victis cerzza hostibus, oro: 
corpus humo patiare tegi" 


(where it is not forgiveness which is asked, but the favour of 
burial). (2), 10. 625: 

| "sin altior istis 

sub precibus venia ulla latet, totumque moveri 

mutarive putas bellum, spes pascis inanes" 


(where it is not forgiveness which is spoken of, but the favour 
that the whole course of the war might be changed). (8), 4. 429: 


. "extremum hoc miserae det manus amanti: 
exspectet facilemque fugam ventosque ferentes. 


tempus inane peto, requiem spatiumqne furori; 
dum mea me victam doceat fortuna dolere. 
extremam hanc oro rena " 


(where *munus" and "veniam" explain each other, and the 
latter can be nothing else than grace, favour, indulgence, obli- 
gation). (4). 11. 101: 


"velati ramis oleae, reniamque rogantes: 
corpora, per campos ferro quae fusa iacebant. 
redderet ac tumulo sineret succedere terrae" 


(where the *venia," the favour, the obligation, asked is “corpora 
redderet ac tumulo sineret succedere terrae"). (55), 11. 358: 


‘ipsum obtestemur, een?amque oremus ab ipso: 
cedat, ius proprium regi patriaeque remittat " 


(where the "venia." the favour sought, is that expressed in the 
second line). Amd, compare (6), Stat. Theb. 1. 205: 
"nec protinus ausi 


caelicolae, veniam donec pater ipse sedendi 
tranquilla iubet esse manu; 
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EFFIGIES SACRAE DIVUM PHRYGIIQUE PENATES. It was not the 
material statues, the earthen, metal, wooden, or ivory images, 
of the "divi," which Aeneas dreamed he saw, but, as rightly 
explained by Heyne, the "divi " themselves ?» propria persona. 
Compare Lucan, 7. 9: 


“nam Pompeiani visus sibi sede theatri 
innumeram effigiem Romanae cernere plebis." 


Aulex, 205: 


e 
“cuius ut intravit levior per corpora somnus 


effigies ad eum culicis devenit." 

IN somnis.—Two different words are so frequently found 
written in the MS. as one word, and one word so frequently 
as two, that it is wholly impoesible to determine from MS. 
authority the true reading in the case before us. I am decidedly 
in favour of In somnis by the strong resemblance to the other 
dreams of Aeneas, bv the occurrence of the words “in somnis" 
in the narration of no less than two of those dreams (2. 270; 
4.557), and by the words xEc soPoR ILLUD ERAT, verse 173, 
where see Hem. 

TACENTIS IN SOMNIS, as "somno iacentem." Eel. 6. 14. 

MULTO MANIFEST! LUMINE (vs. 151), referring not to the light 
of the moon. but to supernatural light, as is placed beyond 
doubt by "manifesto in lumine," 4. 358, where there is no moon. 
The ancients laid especial stress on the clearness with which 
objeets were seen in a vision. Compare Herod. 7. 47: Ee τοι 
ἢ ONS cor EYUZLDYLOU. My EYaOZYS οἴω EYary, εἰχὲς av τὴν 
apyaiay γνωμην. — Aesch. Pers. 179: 

AL ov τι aw τοιοῦδ᾽ &ve 9) ἐς tidounr 

ὡς της περοίϑεν &U( 00104. 
See also Hom. Od. 4. 541. lt was this distinctness which con- 
stituted the difference. between an ordinary dream and a vision. 

FExrEsTRAS (vs. 182), not as Aen. 9. 234. the mere openings or 
holes in the side of a building for the admission of air and light, 
but as Hor. Curm, 1. 25. 1: ^ parcius iunctas quatiunt fenestras," 
the sashes, frames, or shutters inserted into those openings. 
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unnecessary, inasmuch as.the inserted window openings through 
which the moon shone could only be window openings inserted 
wih specularia, specularia being mot only the proper 
insertion for window openings, but the only insertion which, 
while it excluded the night air, permitted the entrance of the 
moon-dight. 

AS INSERTAS FENESTRAS, according to this latter interpretation, 
are windows which are not mere openines in the wall but 
windows into which something is inserted, so “cavas fenestras " 
(Aen. 9. 524) are windows into which nothing has been inserted, 
mere openings in the wall, and through which, therefore, it was 
easy for the Trojans to discharge their missiles. m 


173-182. 


NEC—FATIS 


NEC soPoR ILLUD ERAT.— Nor was that sleep; i. e. that was not 
the effect of sleep, a mere dream, fiction, or imagination in 
sleep. Compare Aen. 8. 42: "ne vana putes haec fingere 
somnum." Also Stat. Theb. 5. 135: 

" nudo stabat Venus ense; videri 

“clara mihi, sommosque super" 

[i. e, more clear and plain than mere sleep could present ker 
to me). Hom. Od. 19. 547: οὐχ ovag add’ vicag ea9Àor [^ nom 
somnium hoc est, inquit dea ad somniantem, sed res vera bona," 
Damm, in voce rzcag]. Stat. Theb. 10. 205: 


"vanae noc monstra quietis, 
nec sommo comperta loquor." 


And Sil. Ital. 3. 198: 


. “neque enim sopor ille, nec altae 
vis aderat noctis; virgaque fugante tenebras 
miscuerat lucem somno deus." 


See Rem. on "iacentis in somnis," verse 150. 
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habuisse scapulas. plagas sensisse post somnum, et tanto dehinc 
studio divina legisse, quanto non antea mortalia legeram." 
Hieron. Epist. 18 (ad Eustochium). See concluding Rem. on 
Aen. 4. 

MaxaBaT (vs. 170).—" Fluebat," Servius. No; fluere: is 
to flow, to run as a liquid, manare is to flow out of, to 
ooxe out of—as blood out of a wound (when it does not come 
in a jet) or as sweat out of the skin, or as a spring. out of the 
ground; and compare Quint. Curt. 8. 36: "* multa hedera vitisque 
toto gignitur monte; multae perennes aquae manant.” Id. 
8. 11: “rivis, qui ex radicibus montium manant." See also 
above, verse 43. 

SEQUE NOVO VETERUM DECEPTUM ERRORE LOCORUM (vs. 181).— 
* Pulchra est antithesis: de re vetere recens fuit Anchisae error," 
La Cerda, Voss. “Novo. Solito more post refus ornatus causa 
adiectum," Heyne, Wagner, the latter of whom adds “nec 
desiderarentur talia magnopere, si abessent" “Ornatum. in 
poeta lubens agnosco, sed non ineptum: pro xovo scribamus 
suo," Peerlkamp.  * Prae nimio studio proferendi antitheti 
scripsit Novo, nullo opinor sensn; Novo enim vETERUM respondet, 
sed nihil sententiae addit: imo puerilibus illam ingeniis quam 
virilibus aptiorem effieit," Pearce, ad Longin. de Subl. “Novo 
seems best explained by Gossrau of the surprise of Auchises 
when informed of his mistake . . . a mere verbal antithesis," 
Conington. Virgil’s well-deserved reputation should have 
screened him from the imputation. Virgil never makes mere 
verbal antitheses, never writes either nonsense or puerilities. 
Here, as so often elsewhere, it is the commentators who have 
mistaken Virgil’s meaning, not Virgil who has not known how 
to write. 

Let us assign the right meaning first to Novo and then to 
vETERUM, and we shall perceive at once that the antithesis Novo 
VETERUM, 50 far from being a mere rhetorical flourish, conveys 
a most appropriate, nay, an almost necessary and indispensable 
sense. And first, with respect to Novo: Novo is not recenti, 
or new in point of time, but insolito or new in point of 
frequency. Compare Propert. 1. 13. 33: 
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fit, proper, and becoming than required and even necessary for 
an error into which he, the Nestor of the expedition by whose 
advice and direction every step was taken (3. 9: 


"et pater .imehises dare fatis vela iubebat." 
3. 472: 
"interea classem velis aptare iubebat 
Anchises "), 


should least of all have fallen, and for whieh, lest this excuse 
should not be sufficient, the further excuse is added that he was 
deceived by it—skQUE NOVO VETERUM DECEPTUM ERRORE LOCORUM 
—an error such as he was not accustomed to make about 
places so familiar to his mind, but which was so plausible it was 
hardly possible not to be deceived by it. How common among 
the Romans, even in evervdav life. was the antithesis of novus 
to vetus appears from Plaut. Mercaf. 5. 4. 15: “novus ama- 
tor, refus puer."  Amphetr. prol. 118: 


“reterem atque. antiquam. rein oram ad. vos. proferam." 


Festus, in voce Meditrinalia: "Mos erat Latinis populis, quo 
die quis primum gustaret mustum, dicere ominis gratia: * vets 
novi vinum bibo, refer?! (oro morbo medeor, ". Varro, de L. L. 
6. 21: * norum vetus vinum bibo, nore ceteri vino morbo medeor. "^ 
Sidon. Apoll. Carm. 2. 83: 
0. “iturin aequor 
molibus, et referes tellus (ora. contrahit undas." 
As well night it be objected to any one of these examples of 
this so familiar antithesis, or to Massinger's " A New Way to Pay 
Old Debts,” or to Shakespeare's most touching passage in Avng 
Lear, act 1, sc. 2: 
"thus Kent, © princes, bids you all adieu, 
he ‘ll shape his o/d course in a country mew 
that it is absurd or puerile, as to our author's. staid, dignified 
and very much required 


SEQUE NOVO VETERUM DECEPTUM. FRRORE LOCONUM. 


J have to express my regret that mv own former error 
("Twelve Years" Voyage") concerning the meaning of this 
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and adhere to the received reading—(1), because numerous 
examples, some of them cited even by Wakefield himself, show 
that the picture intended to be presented is not that of the 
lightnings “se abrumpentes," breaking from the clouds or out 
of the clouds, but of the lightnings coming from the offside 
of the clouds, from the skv above and bevond the clouds, which 
are. broken to let them through. Compare Sil. Ital. 1. 135: 


[s . “ruptoyue polo micat igneus aether." 
[d. 8. 190: 

"congeminat sonitus rapt) violentia cael, 
imbriferanque hiemem permixta grandine torquet." 


[d. 6. 606: 


“contorsit dextra fulmen, quo tota reluxit 
Maeonidum tellus, atramque per aethera volvens 
abrupto fregit caelo super agmina nubem." 


Id. .8. 53:1 
E . " ruptiisque. fragore 
horrisono polus. et vultus patuere Tonantis," 
Id. 17. 252: 
"hine rup/? reboare poli, atque hine crebra micare 
fulmina." 


Hor. Od. 1. 34: 
. "namque Diespiter. 
leni. eoruseo. wehila diridens, 
plerumque per purum sonantes 
egit equos celeremque currum ^ 


and Stat. Το. 1. 258: 


"abrupta tremiscunt 
fulgura: et attritus subita. face μη acther 


where the disruption of the aether. broken by the lightnings as 
they traverse it, is deseribed as plainly as words can describe 
anything. (221, because in. that very. passage of Lucretius which 
Wakefield. relies on as. proof. that we should read abreptr, not 
ABRUPTIS, In our text. Macrobius read. apruptis, not (as. Wake- 
field and Lachmann choose. to. read) aprert. Amd 13. 
because the greatly preponderating weight of MS. authority is 
In favour of ABRUPTIS. 
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Fuuum (vs. 206), the smoke of the habitations. Compare 
Hom. Od. 1. 58: ' 


(HU EYOS XUL ZEAMAVOR oto omaxorTi( volet 


YS PUN. 
and Ibid. 10. 99: s 


x4 ror ἢ otor ogtutr to Z00r0g (060r Te. LB 


Vena capust.—"Demittuntur.” Heyne. Voss, Peerlkamp. -** 
Thiel, Jal (Virg. Naut., p. 3189), This is not the meaning. . * 
Cadere is here used of the sails in the sense in which it is used. 


of the winds, as Ovid. Mel. s. 2: 


cadit Eurus. et humida surgunt 
nubila." 
Liv. 26. 39: "Venti vis omnis cecidéf." — Virg. Georg. 1. 354: 
"Quo signo caderent austri. The sails are no longer in action. 
but collapse (7 detumefiunt," De la Rue), viz. for want of wind, 
the wind ceasing to blow as the ships near the shore. That this 
is the meaning is placed. bevond doubt by the exactly eorre- 
sponding passage of Ovid. Fast. 3. 582: 
"vela. ead! primo, et dubia librantar ab aura. 
‘findite remigio, navita dixit, "aquas. , 
|jumque parant torto subducere carbasa. lino. "o£ 
perentitur rapido puppis adunca Noto," . | 
where the sails first "cadunt," then flap. and then, -being not — "7 
only useless but dangerous, are taken in by the sailors. Asin | 
the Ovidian parallel. the boatman. on the. sails. hengiog lax . 
(eadere) in the calm, calls out. "findite remigio aqugs.? sm in | 
the words of Aeneas the Trojans on the same occurrence vise to 
their oars, REMIS INSURGIMUS. 
The expression vELA. caper rightly understood, the opposi- 
tion between the two short and. pithy clauses, VELA CADUNT and 
REMIS INSCRGIMUS, comes into view. 
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and adhere to the received reading—(1). because numerous 
examples, some of them cited even by Wakefield himself, show 
that the picture intended to be presented is not that of the 
lightnings “se abrumpentes, breaking from the clouds or out 
of the clouds, but of the lightnings coming from the offside 
οὗ the clouds, from the skv above and bevond the elouds, which 
are. broken to let them through. Compare Sil. Ital. 1. 135: 


τ . . "rupfoque polo micat igneus aether." 
Id. 3. FO: 

“congeminat sonitus rapté violentia caels, 
imbriferanque hiemem permixta grandine torquet." 


Id. 6. 606: 
' “contorsit dextra fulmen. quo tota reluxit 


Maeonidum tellus, atramque per aethera volvens 
abrupto fregit caelo super agmina nubem." 


ld. .8. 653: 
ΝΞ " ruptisque. fragore 
horrisono polus, et vultus patuere Tonantis," 
Id. 17. 252: 
"hine rupit reboare poli. atque hinc crebra. micare 
fulmina. 


Hor. Od. 1. 34: 
"namque Diespiter. 
igni eorusco. (bile diridens, 
plerumque. per purum sonantes 
egit equos eeleremque currum: ^ 


and Stat. Theb. 1. 3252: 


"abrupta tremiscunt 
fulgura: et attritus subita face raanprtir αὐ ον, 


where the disruption of the aether. broken. by the lightnings as 
they traverse it. is deseribed. as plainly as words can. describe 
anvthing. (221, because in. that very. passage of Lucretius which 
Wakefield. relies on as. proof. that. we should read. vrupti, not 
ABRUPTIS, dn our test, Macrobius read. anrepris, not tas. Wake- 
field and Lachmann choose to. read) ὙΠ ΡΤ. Amd (Bi, 
because the greatly preponderating weight of MS. authority is 
in. favour of aBRUPTIS, 
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Fuuum (vs. 206), the smoke of the habitations. Compare 
Hom. Od. 1. 58: ' 


(e utros 400 χΧίέῤ( "0 }' «πο οὐσχοντας l'an arca 


s Ves. | 
and Jd. 10. 99: ΝΕ . 


χα ror d otor oooutr cedo χήονος «(GOorte. 0008 
VELA capent.—"Demittuntur” Heyne. Voss, Peerlkamp. .*' 
Thiel. Jal (Vergy. Naut.. p. 379). This is not the meaning. + 
Cadere is here used of the sails in the sense in which it is used 
of the winds, as Ovid, el. SN. 2: 
cadit Earus, et humida surgunt 
nubila." 


Liv. 26. 38: "Venti vis omnis cecidit." — Virg. Georg. 1. 354: 
"Quo signo ederent austri." The sails are no longer in action. 
but collapse (7 detumefiunt," De la Rue), viz. for want of wind, 
the wind ceasing to blow as the ships near the shure. That. this 
Is the meaning is placed bevond doubt by the exactly eorre- 
sponding passage of Ovid. Faust. 3. 482: 
"vela. cada primo, et dubia librantur ab aura. ΝΕ 
'findite remigio. navita dixit. "aquas. ΕΣ 
40 parant. torto. subducere. carbasa. lino. 
perentitur rapide puppis adunca Noto," 


where the sails first "cadunt," then flap. and then, -beiug. not — "' 
only useless but dangerous, are taken in by the sailom. As in | 
the Ovidian parallel, the boatman, on the sails. bengiog lax - 
i(eaderer in the calm, calls out "findite remigio aquas, sp in 
the words of Aeneas the Trojans on the same occurrence rise to 
their oàrs. REMIS INSURGIMUS, 

The expression VELA cant NT. rightly. understood, the opposi- 
tion between the two short and. pithy clauses, vELA. CADUNT and 
REMIS INSURGIMUS, comes into view, 
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220 -24[. 


LAETA — VOLUCRES 


LAETA BOUM . . . PER HERBAS (vv. 220-221) Compare Livy, 
34. 3: "Lucus ibi, frequenti silva et proceris abietis arboribus 
septus, laeta in medio paseua habuit, ubi omnis generis sacrum 
deae [Laciniae Iunoni seiz.| pascebatur pecus sine ullo pastore: 
separatimque egressi euiusque generis greges nocte remeabant 
ad stabula, nunquam insidiis ferarum, non fraude violati homi- 
num." Suet. Jul. Caes. 81: * Proximis diebus equorum greges, 
quos in traiiciendo Rubicone flumine consecrarat ae vagos et sine 
custode dimiserat, comperit pertinacissime pabulo abstinere uber- 
timque flere.’ Animals thus emancipated from work and never 
to be touched by buteher's knife because they. were sacred, were 
called Coa eqere, as Svnes, Epist. 372 καὶ exe uec? ayador τῶν 
ελτειδων. WOE EV LEO .tEQUJOÀD) τῷ κούμω, 2C)OY ag ELOY, 
(E uEYOY, εὐχὴ καὶ Δι λω καὶ uoc μεριζὼν cor θέον. 

AT SUBITAE | HORRIFICO— LAPSU. ΡῈ MONTIBUS. ΔΌΒΌΝΤ HAR- 
ryiak, &e.— Compare. Le Bruyn. Voyage anu Levant, 1671, 
vol. l. p. 581: "Nous y demeurames [à Damiette] trois ou 
quatre jours; nous allions. ordinairement aprós le repas nous 
asseolr sur le haut de là maison, ou nous v promener, car elles 
sont toutes plattes, et nous prenions plaisir à jetter devant nous 
quelques. restes de notre repas que nous avions apportez, et que 
nous vovions incontinent enlever par les faueons dont il y ἃ 
grande quantité, Je may jamais vu d'oiseaux si hardis, puis 
qu'ils venoient fondre au milieu de nous avec leurs serres. et 
s'envoloient ensuite avee leur prove sur la maison voisine ou ils 
alloient manger à leur aise ce qu'ils avoient pris, et dés. qu'ils 
l'avoient. dévoré ils. revenoient voir s'il n'y avoit plus rien à 
prendre." 

IN SECESSU LONGO (vs, 229)—-See Rem. on these words, 


1. 163. 
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200—219. 


AUCCIPITE—— APOLLO 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 280). 

| preect.] ERGO ANIMIS - ATQUE I Med. (Foggini. ΠὈΠ P. Manut.: La Cerda: 
Brunck; Wakefield. 

[punct.] ERGO - ANINIS ATQUE. HI. N. Heins. (1670); Heyne. 


| penct.] ERGO ANIMIS ATQUE ΠῚ D. Heins.; Wagner (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861); 
Voss: Ladewig; Ribbeck. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 268). 
XK K 

rvermmus 1 Pal, FUGIMUS (Ribbeck); Med. iFogginij. ΠῚ P. Manut.; 
D. Heins.: N. Heins. (1670); La Cerda: Voss; Ladewig, Waguer (ed. 
Heyn.. ed. 1861); Ribbeck. 

rekMUR ΗΠ Heyne; Brunck; Wakefield; '*fortasse melius,’ Ribbeck. 

I prefer the reading reriMur. First, in order to avoid the eacophony —xvs- - 
Bus—-pis. Secondly, because Fuaimrs ds less dignified than rrniwvn. 
Thirdly, because the speed is sufficiently expressed by the context with- 
out the help of ruciqvs. Fourthly, because reuimvs may very easily 
have been borrowed bw a scribe from EFFUGIMUS, verse 272. 


Aximuis belongs, not to FiaitE, but to accrerre: first. on. aecount 
of the better cadence: secondly, on account of the parallel. 
od 304: 

"accipite haec. animes, laetasque advertite mentes." 

NEC TAM AMPLIUS. ARMIN. SED. VOTIS. PRECIBUSQUE.— IUBENT. EX- 
PONCERE PACEM,—" ÀnMIS. quaerere. Pacem: hoc. quaerere: repetis 
ex verbo ExposcknE, Wagner ( Praest). 

"nicht linger mit. kriegswehr. 

nein, mit Ποῖα uud. gelübd. ermalinen sie frieden zu fodern," — (Voss: 
“The ^"pax^ which they. sought. by arms. was liberty τὸ feed 
unmolested: that which they. seek. by prayer is. freedom. from 
further annovance if the Harpies are merely monsters: deliver- 
ance from divine vengeance, if they are goddesses.” Conington, 
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This is certainly not the meaning. The alternatives are not 
peace obtained by fighting and peace obtained by vows and 
prayers. but the alternative is. war or peace. On the one hand 
stands NEC IAM AMPLIUS ARMIS; on the other, PACEM EXPOSCERE 
VOTIS PRECIBUSQUE. ARMIS is entirely independent not only of 
EXPOSCERE but of any verb suggested by rxproscERE, and depends 
altogether on its own verb understood. viz.. cowtendere, dimicare. 
ur some such verb. . 

PRouimsETE MINAS (vs. 265). theme: TALEM AVERTITE CASUM, 
variation. 

APERITUR (Ys. 215), ἐν exposed to vier, viz.. on the fleet's 
rounding the promontory which had hid it. We have the con- 
verse exposure to view. viz. that of the approaching fleet. in 
Liv. 22. 19: "nondum aperientibus classem. promontoriis." 


286—291. 


AERE— MARITO 


The AERE cavo, &e.. of vv. 286—248 is tit-for-tat for the 
οι shovies Ónaot oz ttr ov02048 
tot; Leq coc rere τοῖς χα Linade 
dou ot « EaGOGGCLRUGU) COZCUOP. τόνος. 

of Aesch. jigam. O¢¢ (the herald. speaking). 

Cavo.—It appears from the following passage of Ammian 
(24. 6) that shields were sometimes so hollowed out, 7. e., adapted 
to protect the body not onlv in front but on the sides, that 
they could on an emergency be used. somewhat in the manner 
of boats: " Et miratur historia Rhodanum arma et loricam reti- 
nente Sertorio transnatatum: cum eo momento turbati quidam 
milites, veritique ne remanerent post signum erectum. seudés, 
quae patula sunt et ἐσ αν proni firmius adhaerentes, eaque 
licet. imperite regendo, per voraginosum amnem velocitatem 
comitati sunt navium," 
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οὐδὲ τι HOL ECAES πιχέρον ἔπος. OVTE χὲν (UH 


utkurnuui. 


cay «ροσομιλησας τι. TOUT! (EL -CQOZELQOY EXOUGI. (O/LEQ. V/EEZ- 
xara τὴς Avseng where vzcexcxarua vig Avecys (English, in- 
eentive to grief Y corresponds exactly to Virgil's cAvsAM LACRYMIS. 
Compare also Seneca, Troades, 77: 


"ut nulla dies moerore caret, 
sed nova fletus causa ministrat." 


Ovid. Med. Fac. 48: 
"et veniet rugis altera. cauxa dolor ἢ 


| grief. which, as well as age, occasions wrinkles}, sil. 3. 330 
‘ed. Ruperti): 


“nec vitun sine Marte pati: quippe omnis in armis 
lucis causa sita, et damnatum vivere paci" 


[reason for living, reason why they should live|.* 
Verus NUNTIUS. (vs. 310)..— Compare Hom. 21. 22. 438: 
ETHOS (ὐγελος. | 
Hams TURBATUS VoclBUS. uico, — Compare Dante. Parad. 
ὁ. BO? 
τ COMINDCIAL 
quasi com uom eui troppa. voglia «maga. 


NE DUBTA, NAM VERA VIDES (vs, 3161: "I am a real. per- 
son, not an imagined appearance.” Compare Dante. Parad. 
3. 29: 


“vere sustfanzie son οὐ che tu. vedi” 


Quis TE casts, &e.— Aeneas has heard and. believes. but is 
not vet perfectly sure cvs. 294, that. Andromache, after her 
terrible reverse; has had the good fortune to become the wife of 


* Tacit. Hest 4. 197 7 Intumuere statim. superbia feroeiaque, et. pretium 
itineris. donativum. duplex stipendium, augeri equitum numerum, promissa 
sane a Vitellio, postulabant, non ut assequerentur, sed causam sedition” 
fercuse for sedition qs more parallel than the passages cited in the remark. 
Inasmuch as 7seditioni, like tacky as, is in the dative case, Compare also 
Tacit. awed. 2. 04: 7 Enimvero audita mutatione. principis. immittere latro- 
num globos, exseindere. castella, causas bello” | prococatives to war). 
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whether it was really himself she saw, or onlv his spectre, 
Aeneas first answers her question, and then asks her about 
herself: “It is really Aeneas. unfortunate Aeneas. vou see 
before vou; tell me now of vourself [te] what has been or is 
now your fate?" 

CoxivGE TANTO refers back directly to Andromache's question 
about Hector: nEcroR ust est? Had Andromache not mentioned 
Hector by name Aeneas would no doubt have used some 
different form of expression. | | 

The so nearly related persons and so similar fates, not to 
speak of the general resemblance between the two passages, 
and the commencement of each with the self-same word, may 
well justify a conjecture that Virgil may have been here think- 
ing of Euripides’ Hecuba, 55: 


Gee. ὦ μητέρ, ἡτις Ex Tveocrrixar. δομὼν 
δουλειον nuco εἰδὲς, ὡς MORAG, US, 
ogovitta tv ot?  «ντισηχωσίς δὲ σε 


4«ϑέρει Eon" τις τῆς 71 κροιϑ᾽ ευπριίξεεις. 


REVISIT 
HECTORIS ANDROMACHE PYRRHIN CONNUBIA SERVAS 


VAR. LECT. 


ANDROMACHE. I Vat.,* Pal. Med.* 1 27. UI Priscian (Just. Gram. 16. 19). 
ed. prine.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1412, 1475: Mil. 1475, 1492; Bresce.: 
P. Manut.: D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1676); Phil.; Bask.: Heyne; Brunck: 
Wakef.; Pott.; Wagn. :ed. Heyn, Lect. Virg., ed. 1861); Haupt; 


Ribbh. 
ANDROMACHEN IE ^... ΠῚ Lad.: Coningt. 


ANpROMACHAE [IE οἷς, 


— 


* There are dots after REVISIT and ANDROMACHE in Vat. and Med. 
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arrangement of the passage by which nmurcroms is made to 
depend not on ANDROMACHE but on CONNUBIA, ViZ., HECTORIS, 
ANDROMACHE, PYRRHIN' CONNUBIA SERVAS? the arrangement of the 
Baskerville. followed, according to his invariable custom, bv 
Alfieri, who thus translates “Di Ettóre ancora, o di Pirro, sei 
tu?" a question itself amounting to: “To which of the two. 
Hector whom I know to be dead, or Pvrrhus who I have 
heard is dead, do you belong?" “I belong neither to the 
one nor the other. but to a third." The passage therefore 
should stand thus: 

HEU! QUIS TE CASUS DEIECTAM CONIUGE TANTO 

EXCIPIT, AUT QUAE. DIGNA SATIS FORTUNA REVISIT, 

HECTORIS ANDROMACHE? PYRRHIN CONNUBIA SERVAS? 
an arrangement according to which the mention of Andromache's 
lamented first husband not only is not placed in jarring collision 
with the mention of her hated second, but is placed exactly 
where it is needed to complete and explain the reference to 
that lamented first husband which is contained in the words 
CONIUGE TANTO and DIGNA SATIS FORTUNA. In other words, Hec- 
tors name. as part of the first sentence. informs us according 
to Virgils usual manner. of something hitherto omitted, and 
vet necessary for the information of the reader, viz, who was 
the so great spouse just spoken of. and what the high fortune 
from which Andromache had fallen, while, as part of the se- 
cond sentence, its sole effect is to jar offensively with the name 
of Pyrrhus. Still further. the tenderness of the relationship 
between Hector and Andromache, expressed by the terms 
HECTORIS ANDROWACHE (^ Hector's. own. Andromache 7)j—so0. much 
more endearing an expression. than come Hectoris. Ándro- 
mache—is as appropriate in connexion with the sentence in 
which Andromache's happiness as Hectors spouse. and Andro- 
mache's irreparable loss in lfector's death. is dwelt on, as it 
is out of place and improper in connexion with the name of 
the man who, having sacked Troy and slain with his own 
hand Hector’s aged father. Andromache’s kind friend, protector. 
and sovereign. possessed the bereaved widow by the sole 
night of conquest. And further. still, the words wecroris AN- 
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and exactly as the same Andromache, Seneca, Troad. 980, of 
Cassandra: 
"Cassandra felix. quam furor sorte eximit 
Phoebusque." 
( FELIX UNA ANTE ALIAS PRIAMEIA viRGO!—In English: “O 
happiest of all the daughters of Priam'" 
VICTORIS HERI TETIGIT CAPTIVA CUBILE.— Compare Z2thol. Pal. 
(ed. Dübner), 9. 70: 


'Tnotoz ov ϑεμίιτῶν ci^ utere A6 env. 


Iussa mort.— Compare Tacit. 4»»al. 12. 14: "Atque ille 
non propinquum, neque Arsacis de gente, sed alienigenam et 
Romanum increpans, auribus decisis rérere dubet, ostentui ele- 
mentiae suae, et in nos dehonestamento." 

STIRPIS ACHILLEAE (vs. 326), “2. e. gentis Achilleae, nempe 
Myrmidonum: nam repetitio tam inhonesta politissimo ingenio 
prorsus indigna est.  Haesit Servius, qui suggerit, ‘idem bis 
dixit," Wakefield, Ser. Crific. On the contrary, there is no 
repetition, and the passage is according to our author's usual 
manner. — STIRPIS. ACHILLEAE is equivalent to “filii Achillis" 
and the whole sentence tantamount to "rasTUs illius iuvenis 
superbi, filii Achillis."  Strmpis acHILLEAR at the beginning of 
the verse is emphatic (see Rem. on 2. 247), the breed of Achilles, 
and is rendered more emphatic by the aggravating words at the 
end of the verse, ivvENEMQUE suPERBUM. In English we would 
of course reverse the order, and sav. “that proud vouth, the 
breed of Achilles.” — To understand. stirpis AcHILLEAE of the 
Mvrmidons, and only iuvexem svpERBUM of Pyrrhus, is to make 
the ill-treatment Andromache received from Pvrrhus secondary 
to and of no moment in eomparison with that received from 
the Myrmidons, which is absurd. Compare 7. 50: 

* filius huic fato divum prolesque ririlis 
nulla fuit." 
6. 623: 
“hic thalami invasit natae. eetitosque hymenacos.” 

SERVITIO ENIXAE (VS. 321)—"Enéra, subiugata; Virg. 
Aen. lib. 3:  sERVITIo. ENIXAE. TULIMUS Nonius, who in 
another place thus repeats the gloss: “denecas non in partu 
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properus, ut ne spatio quidem ad enztendum dato penatibus suis 
gravidam induxerit." 

ME FAMULO FAMULAMQUE HELENO TRANSMISIT HABENDAM.-— Accord- 
ing to ancient manners the master had absolute authority over 
his slave. It was, therefore, no slur on the moral character 
of Andromache, that she, who had been formerlv the wife of 
Hector, and afterwards the slave and concubine of Pvrrhus, was 
now the wife of Helenus. Andromache could no more resist, 
except by suicide, the marriage with Helenus commanded to 
her bv Pyrrhus, than she could resist being made slave and 
concubine by Pyrrhus. It had been a different case if, cast off 
and Jeft to her own government by Pyrrhus, she had then of 
her own choice married Helenus It might then be said with 
truth that the wife of Hector, enslaved and made a concubine 
by Pyrrhus, should, when cast off by Pyrrhus, have lived single 
for the remainder of her life. But being given, handed over 
(TRANSMISIT HABENDAM), by Pyrrhus, she had no choice but to 
obey. A remarkable parallel in Roman married life, and sin- 
vularly demonstrative how nearly equal to the authority of a 
master over his slave was the authority of the Roman husband 
over his wife, is afforded by the "transmisit habendam" by the 
second Cato to Hortensius of his innocent and blameless wife 
Marcia. Hear the unhappy woman's own account of the trans- 
action, as given bv Lucan, and compare it with the account in 
our text of the treatment of Andromache by Pyrrhus. After 
the death of Hortensius, and having had several children by 
him, Marcia thus supplicates her lord and master to take her 
back even nominally, that it might be inscribed on her tomb 
that she died the wife of Cato, and that posterity might not 
confound her temporary tradition (^tradita," almost the very 
word of Andromache) with divorce (Lucan, 2. 338): 

“dum sanguis inerat, dum vis materna, peregi 
iussa, Cato, et geminos excepi foeta maritos. 
visceribus lassis, partuque exhausta, revertor 
iam nulli tradenda viro. da foedera prisci 
illibata tori; da tantum nomen inane 
eonnubii; liceat tumulo scripsisse ^ Catonis 


Marcia: nec dubium longo quaeratur in aevo, 
mutarim primas expulsa an írad?ta taedas." 
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SCELERUM FuRIIS, the madness arising from his murder of his 
mother. 

IxcavTcAM (vs. 332), sciz., because he was PATRIAS AD ARAS, in 
other words, 2» penetralibus suis, or more simply dom suae, at 
home. Compare Sallust, Cat/l. 28: “Domi suae imparatum 
confodere" [Ciceronem sciz.]. So Aen. 1. 353, "ante aras," 
ἡ. 6., κατ᾽ eSoyny, ante aras patrias, in penetralibus, where also 
';nceautum' is applied in the same manner, and for the same 
reason, as in our text. 


339—364. 


SUPERAT — REPOSTAS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 3401. 


QUEM 1 Vat., Med.* II 1; Pierius (whose silence concerning Qvak shows 
that he was unaware of the existence of that reading) HII Venice, 1470; 
Aldus (1514): DP. Manut. ; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyno; Brunck; 
Wakef.; Lad. ‘enclosing the words from qvEM . . . rARENTIS. between 
brackets); Claudius Sacerdos, proleg.. p. 211. 


quae HI Wagn. (ed. Heyn., Lect. Virg., ed. 1861); Haupt; Ribbeck. 


VAR. LECT. tvs. 841), 


EcQUA. TAMEN [ Fat. IE Pierius (^ Codd, nonnulli veteres. legunt. ἘΤ QUAE 
1am. In nonnullis etiam pervetustis seriptum observavi EcqUA TAMEN"). 
HI N. Heins. (16701; Heyne: Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., Lect. Virg. 
aud Praest.); Voss; Lad.: Haupt; Ribbeck. 


ET QUA TAMEN 1 Ved. 1 1 (Vat. 15070). HI. Brunck. 
ECQUAE IAM IHE P. Manut.; D. Heins.; Philippe. 
ET QUAM TAMEN EL Δ «Vienna, 115; 


ECQUAE NAM IHE Venice, 1470 (in which ed. this verse precedes the verse 
QUEM TIBI IAM TROLA, ete.). 


EcgU AM TAMEN LIE Pott. 


O Rome. 


^? Ribbeck's statement that the Medicean reads QUAE is incorrect. 
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which is not far off. Reponere is merely to put aside, put away, 
put up, and generally, though not always, with a view to future 
use. It bears the same relation to removere as abdere bears 
to condere. Compare 1. 30: "manet alta mente repostum" 
[laid up in her mind] 6. 655: "tellure repostos" [laid up in 
the earth]. 11. 594: 


. “corpus et arma 
inspoliata feram tumulo, patriaque reponam." 


Sil. 12. 23: 


"ae ne nocte quidem clipeive ensesve reposté" 


[not even by night laid by or aside]. So also in Italian, Metast. 
La Strada della Gloria: 


“alla voce, alla vista un gel mi scorse 
dal capo al pié le pit réposte vene" 


[not the most remote veins, but the most inmost, the most difti- 
cult to get at]. Petrarc. Son. 239: 


"ne giammai vidi valle aver si spessi 
luoghi da sospirar rzpost?, e fidi" 


[vot remote, μέ secret, hidden, out of the public gangway |. 
ITALIAM PETERE, ET TERRAS TENTARE REPOSTAS.—-|TALIAM PETERE 

is the theme, and TERRAS TENTARE REPOSTAs the variation, Italy 
being the “terrae repostae“ or land laid up in store for future 
use A thing may be at one and the same time repostum 
and remotum, both put bv fur future use and remote. To 
Aeneas leaving Troy, Italy was so; but this remoteness is by 
no means expressed by mEPosras in our text. When it is 
intended to express this remoteness some adjunct is necessary, 
as 6. 50: 

"tot maria intravi, duce te. pesitiesque. repostas 

Massylum pentes." 
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011—315. 


LIMINA— AUSPICIIS 


LiwiNA, the adytum, or shrine. Compare 3. 91: “limina lau- 
rusque dei" where see Hem.; and 1. 509: *foribus divae," 
where also see Rem. 

SUSPENSUM (vs. 372), 2n suspense, Compare Plin. Epist. 7. 27: 
"licet etiam utramque in partem. ut soles, disputes: ex altera 
tamen fortius, ne me suspensum incertumque dimittas, cum 
mihi consulendi causa fuerit, ut dubitare desinerem." It is a 
metaphor taken from the balanced position of an object which 
hangs by its own weight, which hangs suspended (suspensum) 
and is swayed by the slightest impulse either forward or back- 
ward. This and nothing else is the moral suspensus of the 
Romans, as this and nothing else is the moral swspense of the 
English. As the two directions, the two “airts,” between which 
the thing physically suspended (suspensus) sways to and fro 
are right and left, north and south, or east and west, so the two 
directions between which the mind is morally suspended (sus- 
pensus) are hope and fear, the expectation of good and the 
expectation of evil. Aeneas is “suspensus” (7 suspense) between 
hope of good and fear of evil; he is “suspensus xvMINE," being 
in the presence of a divine will and pleasure about to announce 
to him definitively either the one or the other; and he is “sus- 
pensus MULTO xUMINE,’ because (see below) the divine will and 
pleasure, in the presence of which he feels himself, is of no 
common kind, is that of the vaticinating god par excellence. 
While in this state of suspense, the priest takes him by the hand, 
leads him on, and utters the oracle. Nothing can be more appro- 
priate than the action thus added to the words, the action re- 
solving and putting an end to the physical suspense of Aeneas, 
to his hesitation to approach nearer to the awful presence, while 
the words put an end to his moral suspense, his uncertainty 
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whether he was to fear from the god a confirmation of the cvil 
with which he had been threatened by Celaeno: 


SOLA NOVUM DICTUQUE NEFAS HARPYIA CELAENO 
PRODIGIUM CANIT ET TRISTES DENUNCIAT IRAS 
OBSCOENAMQUE FAMEM, 


or a ratification of the eneouragement he had received from 
other no less inspired sources to proceed fearlessly in search of 
the promised land: 

OMNEM CURSUM MIHI PROSPERA DIXIT 


RELIGIO, ET CUNCTI SUASERUNT NUMINE DIVI 
ITALIAM PETERE ET TERRAS TENTARE REPOSTAS. 


That Servius wholly misunderstood the term is proved mot 
indeed by his gloss "sollicitum et attentum," because, as I have 
frequently had occasion to observe already, Servius's glosses 
are seldom so correctly couched as accurately to express his 
intended meaning, and nothing is more usual for him than, in 
common with al] illogical writers. to use the corollary instead 
of the thesis but bv his hesitation between susPENsUS and 
SUSPENSUM: "s] SUSPENSUS, (pse pumüns ples; si. SUSPENSUM, 
me sollicitum οἱ attentum.” Had he understood the term, he 
could not but have perceived that it was not Helenus the seer 
who was about to answer the questions to clear up the doubts, 
but the inquirer who had put the questions, and was awaiting 
the answer, who was “suspensus.” Hevne. Wagner, and 
Forbiger always expressing themselves with precision, there can 
be no doubt of their misapprehension of the term, and that 
they have really understood the suspeNsum of our text to mean 
precisely as they say: “perturbatum, percussum, turbatum 
horrore" (“plenum horroris nati ex efficacissima ΥἹ (MULTO 
NUMINE) praesentis dei." Praes/.)—a meaning as little warranted 
by the etvmologv of the word as by the use made of it. 
whether by Virgil himself elsewhere or by other writers. Com- 
pare (a), 2. 114: 

“suspense Eurypylum scitatum oracula. Phoebi 
mittimus," 


where the same word is applied to inquirers, not struck with 
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quae horrorem ac reverentiam facit Hevne. “Nusuxe, dei 
praesentis maiestate et potentia," Gossrau. Than these glosses 
there could be no better example of the inveterate confounding 
by commentators of the distinct and independent attribute 
numen with the distinct and independent attribute maiestas. 
See Rem. on "numine laeso," 1. 12. Aeneas is struck with no 
horror, bowed down with no reverence, but—led by the hand 
by the high priest himself into the temple, and about to hear 
from the high priest's own lips the "numen" or voluntas of 
the god—hangs uncertain (susPENSUM) between hope and fear. 
Still more unfortunate, if possible, is the commentator's intensi- 
fication of "suspensus" by multum: “iam MULTO NUMINE sts- 
pensus valebit: ulti, i. e. vehementer, NUMINE suspensus," 
Wagner (1832) On the contrary, Aeneas is "suspensus, 
merely "suspensus," hangs in suspense, on account of the 
"multum numen" of the god, who is no other than Apollo 
himself, the vaticinating god, "augur Apollo," *vates Apollo." 
Compare the *multo numine" of Statius, Theb. 10. 672: 


“sic ait [dea Virtus], et magna cunctantis [Menoecei] pectora dextra 
permulsit tacite, seseque in corde reliquit. Ὁ 
fulminis haud citius radiis afflata cupressus 
eombibit infestas et stirpe et vertice flammas, 
quam iuvenis mdto possessus ^umene poctus 
erexit sensus, letique invasit amorem," 


where the meaning is not: “his breast much possessed by the 
will and pleasure of the goddess," but: “his breast possessed 
by the great will and pleasure of the goddess." 

Marorinus auspicus (vss. 374—5).-—" Quam vulgo hominibus 
eontingere. solent: sunt simpliciter magna. /. e., magnarum 
rerum et eventorum:; adeoque magna fata," Heyne. No, no; 
there was a difference in kind, certain auspicia being techni- 
cally called maiora, and others minora. See Cicero, de 
Republ. 2. 14:. "idemque Pompilius. et «spéciés mazortbus 
inventis, ad pristinum numerum duos augures addidit." — Aul. 
Gell. 13. 15: "patriciorum. auspicia in. duas. sunt. potestates 
divisa; martma sunt consulum, praetorum, censorum ... reli- 
quorum magistratuum ἡ sunt. auspicia." — Liv. 4. 2: 
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Quo TUTIOR HOSPITA LUSTRES AEQuoRA.—Hospira, always the cruel 
crux of commentators. ^" Vicina," says Servius, “nihil enim 
nobis hospitio esse vicinius constat," than which never, perhaps, 
more remote, less-to-be-expected meaning, or more remote, less- 
to-be-expected justification of little-to-be-expected meaning, fell 
to the lot of any word, at the hands of any commentator. To 
this (no less than to Heyne's * maria navigantibus amica, quae 
navigantes tutos ac salvos transmittant, and to Voss's "in 
gegensatz des unsichern (‘inhospitae’) wegs um Unter-Italien ") 
Peerlkamp—substituting as usual not only his own thought, 
but his own word, for Virgil's—thus replies: *HosPrrA pro 
vicina vix dici possunt, nisi particula Heleno vicina. Aeneae 
nulum ex omnibus aequoribus erat hospitum. | Quare pro 
HosPITA Scribendum censeo asPERA." Next, and if possible still 
more opposed than Peerlkamp's both to Servius's and Heyne's 
comes the opinion of Gossrau (adopted by Wagner, 1861): 
“HOSPITA AEQUORA Sunt ignota, fremde meere.” And last, the 
opinion expressed by myself (*Twelve Years' Voyage," 1853), 
and approved by Conington (1863), viz. that however hospi- 
tus may, as placed bevond doubt by its opposite inhospitus. 
sometimes be hospitable (Heyne's “amicus,” and perhaps Ser- 


vius’s *vicinus ), and at other times "ignotus " 


(Gossrau's 
fremd), vet both those merely secondary and incidental mean- 
ings are unsuitable here. and no meaning suitable except the 
strict, original, and proper meaning of the term, viz, recerring 
as a resident receives a_ stranger. or. traveller —the. question 
whether well or ill receives being wholly untouched. The seas 
spoken of, whether thev receive Aeneas well or ill, are still 
HOSPITA, because they receive Aeneas on his passage to Italy, 
because Aeneas during his passage to Italy stands to those seas 
in the relation of hospes (gees/), as Propert. 3. 21. 17: 

"ergo ego nunc rudis Adriaci vehar aequoris. Jrospes. 

cogar et undisonos nunc prece adire deos?" 
and those seas to Aeneas in the relation of hospes (host), as 
Stat. Sir. 2. 1. 252: 
" vehit ille jCharon| merentes 
protenus, et manes placidos locat hospete [friendly] ripa, 
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Servius, and, anxious to defend his author against the charge of 
absurdity, informs us that it is not Helenus but Aeneas whom 
the fates PROHIBENT SCIRE, and that the comma should therefore 
be placed not after but before HELENUM, so as completely to 
separate that word from scirRE and throw it to FARIQUE VETAT— 
an ingenious evasion, but in so bad taste, so entirely destruc- 
tive both of the cadence and symmetry of the verse, as to be 
no less generally than deservedly rejected by editors. Wagner, 
with more prudence than Servius, leaves the pausation, and 
with the pausation the cadence and symmetry of the verse, 
as he found it; but no less unwilling than Servius that a veto 
should be put on Helenus's disclosing a secret which Helenus 
himself does not know, insists that it is not on Helenus but 
on the Parcae themselves the veto is put: "vetat Parcas ea fari 
Heleno" (1861); and so with an ingenuity second only to 
Servius's relieves his author of his embarrassment at the cost 
of the Pareae whoma—represented not only by all Greek and 
Roman writers but uniformly by his author himself elsewhere 
as the supreme arbiters of affairs [Claud. Rapt. Pros. 3. 410 
(Ceres complaining): | 
. "sic numina fatis 
volvimur, et nullo Lachesis discrimine saevit," 


Aen, 1. 22: “si qua fata sinant." Aen. 1. 26: "sic volvere 
Pareas.” Aen. 5. £98 (Venus to Neptune): 


"si concessa peto, si dant ea moenia Parcae." 
Aen. 12. 147 (Juno herself to Juturna): 


"qua visa est Fortuna pati Parcaeque sinebant 
cedere res Latio, Turnum et tua moenia texi "] 


and as such regarded with reverential awe not by Juno alone 
but all the deities of heaven—he takes upon him to repre 
sent as Juno's most obedient humble servants, and so subverts 
and overturns from its foundation not alone the whole theolo- 
gical structure of the Aeneid, but the whole svstem of Greek 
and Roman theology. 
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horror of identity, and even of monotony) allow (see below); 
and so, precisely, Hom. 7/. 18. 117: 


οὐδὲ yao οὐδὲ Bin Hocxàgos quv;t xno« 


«ÀÀe« & uoi! &deucaae xat a“oyedsos χολοὸς Mons: 


Fate and angry Juno. as, in our text, the Parcae and (angry) 
Juno. 

If this diving into the secret heart of the poet has not been 
entirely unsuccessful and in vain, the second clause FARIQUE 
VETAT SATURNIA IUNO is to be regarded as a mere variety of the 
first, PROHIBENT CETERA PARCAE SCIRE HELENUM, and as little 
meaning that Juno forbids Helenus to tell tbe secret which he 
himself does not know as “subiectisque urere flammis" (2. 37) 
means that Capys exhorts the Trojans to burn the wooden horse 
besides throwing it into the sea; or as "primaque oriens erepta 
iuventa est" (7. 51) means that the male offspring of Latinus, 
just declared to have been none at all (*nulla fuit"), died 
young; or as in the immediately preceding verse “filius pro- 
lesque virilis" means both a son and male. offspring, 7. e., male 
offspring besides a son. Compare, (4). further on in this very 
address of Helenus: 


FATA VIAM INVENIENT ADERITQUE VOCATUS APOLLO, 


where Apollo is the instrument or agent, at least the interpreter. 
of the fates, as here Juno. Also. (5). 8. 333: 


“me pulsum patria pelagique extrema sequentem 
Fortuna omnipotens et ineluctabile feti 
his posuere locis, matrisque egere tremenda 
Carmentis nymphae monita et deus auctor Apollo," 


where not only "fatum" but even “Fortuna” has its agents 
and interpreters, one of whom is the same Apollo. (e). 1. 301: 


"haec ait, et Mara genitum: demittit ab alto, 
ut terrae, utque. novae pateant Carthaginis arces 
hospitio Teucris, ne f«t/ nescia Dido 
finibus areeret, ^ 
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giving effect to the will of the same supreme, impassive, inex- 
orable, irresponsible authority. (Je), 7. 81: 


"at rex sollicitus monstris. oracula Fave, 
fatidici genitoris, adit, lucosque sub alta 
eonsulit Albunea, © 


again the ordinary fates, and the expounding, ministering god. 
(ὦ), 7. 110: 


“sic Jupiter ile monebat. 


eontinuo; salve fatis mihi debita tellus, 
ΝΞ genitor mihi talia (namque 
nunc repeto) Anchises faforum arcana reliquit," 


again the ordinarv fates, and ministering god. (j), 9. 133: 


“nil me fatalia terrent. 
si qua Phryges prae se iactant responsa. deorum, 


again the ordinary fates, and the answering, interpreting, 
announcing gods. (A), 10. 67: 


"Italiam /a//s petit auctoribus: esto: 
Cassandrae impulsus furiis. Num linquere castra 
hortati sumus, aut vitam committere ventis? 


quis deus in fraudem, quae dura potentia nostri 

egit? ubi hie Jao, demissave nubibus /r/s?^ 
"Dy the authority of the fates he sought Italy’ Ave, but who 
was the expounder to him of the fates’ will? Mad Cassandra, 
forsooth! Where is the god by whom the fates declared them- 
selves? Was it I they sent to him, or did 1 send Iris? The 
fates don't. announce. themselves exeept. through ἃ medium. 
Here there was none, unless vou call mad Cassandra a medium." 
(€), 3. 337: 


“sed fibi qui cursum. πες quae fate dederc. 
auf quisnam ignarum nostris ders appulit oris? - 


where we have not onlv the ordinary. fates and. the. minister- 
ing or instrumental god, but. even the subministering winds. 


* yr. 

(249, 3. 345: 
SIC. FATA DEUM REX 
SORTITUH, VOLVITQUE VICES. IS. VERTITUR ORDO, 
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“ostendent terris hune tantum fafa, neque ultra 
esse sinent. Nimium vobis Romana propago 
visa potens, superi, propria haec si dona fuissent," 


again the fates and the gods, the former to ordain, the latter 
to exeeute. (s), 7. 254: 
" veteris Fauni volvit sub pectore sortem: 

hunc illum fa//s externa ab sede profectum 

portendi generum T 

est mihi nata viro gentis quam iüngere nostrae | 

non patrio ex adyto sortes, non plurima caclo 

monstra sinunt . . . . . . . . . 

" hune illum poscere fata 

et reor, et, si quid veri mens augurat. opto," 
ordinances of the fates, declared out of the ^adytum" of Faunus 
by "sortes," out of heaven by prodigies. (€), 8. 398: 

“nec pater omnipotens Troiam nec fata vetabant 
stare, decemque alios Priamum superesse per annos," 


again the ordaining fates, their minister, the—how ill-named '— 
father omnipotent. (w), 10. 417: 

“fata canens silvis genitor celarat Halaesum; 

ut senior leto canentia lumina solvit, 

iniecere manum Parcac, telisque sacrarunt 

Evandri." 
The father of Halaesus, having learned that it was the ordinance 
of the fates that his son should perish in the war, takes the pre- 
eaution to hide him. But the ordinanee of the fates is never to 
be evaded; so, no sooner has the father died, and the son come 
out of his place of concealment, than the fates pounce on him 
and devote him to the weapons of Evander ---“iniecere manum " 
being «s little to be taken literally, or as signifying that the 
fates actually laid hands on him themselves, and not through a 
medium or instrument, «s "telisque sacrarunt Evandri" is to 
be taken literally, or as signifving "devoted him," or as "telis 
Evandri" is to be taken literally. or as signifving weapons of 
Evander, and not weapons of Pallas. (a), 8. 511: 


"tu cuius et annis 
et generi fata indulgent, quem ona. poscunt," 
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decrees carried out, I will not exercise any of that influence which 
as their minister I am privileged to exercise." (67), 10. 436: 
“Ipsos concurrere passus 


haud tamen inter se magni regnator. Olympi. 
mox illos sua fata manent maiore sub hoste." 


The ruler of Olympus did not allow them to meet because as 
chief minister of the fates he knew it was appointed that each 
should die by a greater hand. (c7), 10. 464: 


"audiit Alcedes iuvenem, magnumque sub imo 
corde premit gemitum, lacrymasque effundit inanes. 
tum jenitor natum dictis affatur amicis: 
'stat sua cuique dies; breve et irreparabile tempus 
omnibus est vitae; sed famam extendere factis, 
hoe virtutis opus. Troiae sub moenibus altis 
tot nati cecidere deum; quin occidit una 
Sarpedon, mea progenies. Etiam sua Turnum 
fata vocant, metasque dati pervenit ad aevi, " 


where we have again the despotic, commanding, inexorable 
fates, and the two gods their ministers powerless to add a single 
dav, the one to the life of the only son of the man to whom 
he owed a debt of gratitude, the other to the life of his own 
son: an omnipotence of the fates and a good-for-nothingness 
of the gods returned τὸ and treated. of not only with more 
power and more pathos, but with more truth, in the episode 
of Marcellus in the sixth book. The question whence our 
author drew the lore, whether from Homer (more especially 
Hl. 10. 433, Jupiter speaking: 


(€) uot ἐγὼν ote uot Scoandore, quàreror «vdoon, 


uoo. ὐπὸ FHeroozáoio. Meroiticóeo Ocio niet, 


or from Lucretius, or from Augustus and his courtiers, or from 
all these sources together. Jet us leave where we found it, viz. 
among the wow l/quets. (d? 10. (40: 


. "cfe quoque fata 
prospectant paria, atque eadem mox. arva. tenebis.’ 
ad quem. subridens mixta Mezentius. ira: 
"pune morere, ast de me deum! pater atque hominium. rex 
vident, " 
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again the ordaining fates, and the foreseeing, foretelling, and 
thereby ministering prophetess. (A), 12. 794 (Jupiter to Juno): 


"jndigetem Aenean scis ipsa. et scire fateris, 
deberi eaelo, fatisque ad sidera tolli," 


again the ordaining fates and ministering god. (4?) 5. 796: 


“oro liceat dare tuta per uudas 
vela tibi [Neptimo]; liceat Laurentem attingere Tybrim; 
SI concessa peto, si dant ea moenia J"arcae." 


And, finally (a), Hor. Od. 4. 2. 37: 


*quo nihil maius meliusve terris 
fata donavere bonique εἰν," 
the fates, through their ministers the gods. 

Scire, rantL—In the ultimate analysis one and the same 
thing, exactly as in English we say indifferently: "I don't 
know" and “1 can't tell." 

PROHIBENT and veTaT in the ultimate analysis mean alike, 
and except for the necessities of the verse might, mutatis mutan- 
dis, have oceupied each the position of the other. Have we not 
elsewhere, even in Virgil himself and without going bevond the 
sacred precincts, both d// prohibentes (3. 205) and fata vetantia 
(1. 43: 8. 398)? nay, have we not elsewhere in Virgil himself, 
and without going bevond the sacred precinets, prohibere. and 
retare actually convertible with each other (1. 544: 


"hospitio. prohibemur arenae. 


and that. too, in a passage formed so entirely on the model of 
our text as not merely to consist of ten words answering to the 
eleven of our text, but often words so placed as to oceupy, like 
the eleven of our text, the latter half of one verse and the whole 
of the next. and so arranged as to present to the ear, with only 
one single exception, viz. (in. the half verse) the same alternate 
succession of daety] and spondee, and in the whole verse even 
the same caesurae? Compare Liv. 30. 31: *vim Fortunae re- 
puto, et omnia quaeeunque agimus subiec ta esse mille casibus 
“ὁ. where the second clause is but ἃ repetition of the senti- 
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phenomenon beyond the limits of the most circumscribed phy- 
sical knowledge, had been terrified almost out of their very 
wits by the Harpies, and could only recover equanimity by a 
counter demonstration of heaven in their favour. Buthrotus 
was the first place at which they arrived from the Strophades, 
and the old family soothsayer is conveniently on the spot, and 
exercising as of old his vocation. He reassures them; the city 
they were in search of, the Sion of their aspirations, though 
still far off, is before them, and though they shall have to eat 
their verv tables, they need not despair, a way will be found of 
managing even that, and they may rely upon it, his god will 
not desert them: 
FATA VIAM INVENIENT, ADERITQUE VOCATUS APOLLO. 

This is one part, which could not be deferred, of the PAvca; the 
other part, no less pressing, and as little to be put off until 
Cumae, is instruction as to the route from Buthrotus, not alone 
to the lerra incognita of their hopes, but to the remotest fate- 
appointed shore of that ferra incognita. Now on the one hand 
there were no marine charts in those days, and on the other 
hand gods no longer guided in person; for although his mother 
Venus had, not very long previously. taken. Aeneas bv the hand 
and led him safe through fire and sword for the length of a 
street or two in Troy, gods had so long ceased to subject them- 
selves to personal trouble and inconvenience, not to say danger, 
even for the most favoured mortals, that all enlistment of one of 
them in the service of Aeneas, similar to that of Minerva in the 
serviee of Telemachus - still more, all engagement of one of them 
for a journey not unlikely to last for vears— was out of the ques- 
tion. Worse still, Aeneas had not even had the thoughtfulness 
of Jason. had not so much as brought with him from Trov a 
special soothsayer for himself; and, the days of vocal ships hav- 
ing passed bv, no less than those of calet gods, was at the merey 
of the first terror chance should. throw in his way. No luck, 
therefore, could be greater, no salvation more unexpected, than 
that of falling in. with the old, familiar, tried. prophet, just at 
the moment he had reached the extreme limit of the only world 
of which he knew anything, and was on the point of launching 
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the pliable, ?. c., dull, languid, inert (pigrum), sea, the sea in 
a calm, the sea which has no action in itself, therefore does not 
help the ship on—therefore "/wetantur tonsae;" "lentus in 
umbra" (Ecl. 1. 4), pliable in the shade, ?. e., lounging in the 
shade; "lentus spectator" (Hor. Ep. 2. 1. 178), the pliable, 
2. e., listless, inattentive, dull, languid, looker-on—the opposite 
of gespannt; "lentos remos" (Catull. Kpeth. Pel. et Thet. 183), 
the pliant oars, 7. e., which are not stiff and brittle, do not break 
when they are tugged, but bend. From this root comes, (1) len- 
tescere, to grow pliant, as “picis in morem lentescit habendo" 
(Georg. 2. 250); and, (2), lentare, to make pliant, as “confri- 
cati oleo, lentati" (Enn. quoted by Serv), rubbed with oil and 
so made pliant, 7. e., supple: "arcus lentare" (Stat. Achill. 
1. 436; Theb. 3. 587), not by any means, with the lexico- 
graphers, flectere arcus, but supple the bows, render them 
pliant and fit for use, either (a) by frequently bending (“lunan- 
do," Ovid, Amor. 1. 1. 23) and discharging the bow in its own 
proper direction (shooting at a mark) or (b) by frequently 
bending it backward, ?. e., in that contrarv direction in which 
ancient bas-reliefs and statues so often represent Cupid and other 
personages as bending it—see Mus. Capitoli. 3. 4; also Clarac, 
Musée de Sculpture, tom. 3 tabb. 281, 282. In order to perform 
this act, the bow (previously unstrung) is held firmly in the left 
hand by the middle, with the convexity toward the person; one 
horn of the bow is then caught with the right hand and drawn 
forcibly backwards towards the person; the bow having been 
thus rendered nearly straight, the right hand is gradually 
relaxed and the bow allowed to return to its bowed condition. 
Bv the frequent repetition of this manoeuvre the bow lenta- 
tur, és made supple, and fit for use. Lentare arcum and 
fleetere arcum, therefore, so far from being, as supposed by 
the commentators and lexicographers, svnonymous terms, or 
both expressive of the act of bending the bow, are terms dia- 
metrically opposed to each other; flectere arcum being fo 
strain the bow in the direction of ifs curve, to shoot with the bow; 
lentare arcum, /o strain the bow in the opposite direction, i. e., 
against tts curve, and then allow tt to return by ifs natural spring 
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the act is to be repeated over and over again, and is equivalent 
to saying: “you have a long voyage before vou round al] 
Sicily." Compare Mall. Theod. 42: 


“ac velut expertus lesfand?s navita fonsir 
praeficitur lateri custos." 


———————MM 
—— — ————— - 


384 (al?fer*). 


LrxraANDUS.—" Aut lente tib) navigandum est, nam totam Si- 
ciliam circumiit; aut LENTANDUS tz? REMUS est, i. e, flectendus 
est," Servius. "Quoniam lenta quae sunt facile flecti possunt, 
hinc lentus pro /fler/s, et lentare, flectere," Hevne. On 
the contrary, neither is lentus flerilis, nor lentare flectere. 
Lentus is passive, that has no action of tts own, but takes the 
direction impressed on iat, Compare, (1), 3. 31: 
| "rursus et alterius /entirm. convellere vimen 

insequor "' 
[to pull up with all my might the passive withe, the withe 
which, not being stiff or hard, opposed only resistance of its 
toughness to my efforts], (2), 7. 634: 


‘aut leves oereas lento ducunt argento " 


(“draw the greaves out of the heavy. dull, inelastic silver, 
which allowed itself to be beaten or drawn out,” therefore duc- 
tile—the ductility or dull vielding of the metal being expressed 
by the slow spondaic movement of the verse: “lento ducunt 
argento"]. (8), 11. 650: | 

"et nune /en/« manu spargens hastilia denset" 


|vof, surely, flexible, pliant, javelins, bf tough javelins, jave- 
lins which do not easily bend or break, and to make which the 
* When different interpretations of the same word or passage appear in 


this work the reader will understand that Dr. Henry either doubted which 
was the true one, or else did not record in writing his final opinion --- F. D. 
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and with difficulty, to become yMaypoz, sticky (as we say), like 
wax or pitch or glue. as Georg. 2. 248: 
"pinguis item quae sit tellus hoc denique pacto 


discimus: haud unquam manibus iactata fatiscit, 
sed pie?s in morem ad digitos lentese?! habendo." 


From this primary signification of lentus flows its nearly 
related signification of slow. dull, with a slow, dull, langwid 
motion, as tf moving against one’s wall, as Ovid, Art. Amat. 1. 67: 


*tu modo Pompeia Jesus spatiare sub umbra 
eum sol Herculei terga leonis adit." 


Id. “μων. 1. 13. 39: 


"at si quem manibus Cephalum complexa teneres, 
clamares, ‘Lente qurrite. noctis equi." 


And from lentus in this sense, lentare (4) to make slow, to 
dull, to diminish the speed or velocity with achich anything is 
moring, as Sil. 8. 11 (of Fabius Cunctator): 


“lentando fervida. bello 
dictator, cum multa adeo, tum miles egenus 
cunctarum ut rerum Tyrius foret, arte sedendi 
egerat." 


Treb. Pollio, Dirus Claudius, 6: "ut videantur fata Romana 
boni principis occupatione /esfafa." Amd (6), by means of a 
slow, regulated, gradual exertion fo make a resisting object yéeld 
slowly and gradually, i. 6, fo pull or draw slowly and forcibly 
lo lug, as Stat. Achill, 1. 436: 


"nec modus, aut arcus /entare, aut fundere glandes, 
aut torrere sudes, galeasque attollere conis." 


Stat. Theb. 1. 708: 


"tela tibi, longeque feros lentandus in hostes 
arcus," 


in both which passages lentare is not fo bend or curve, but fo 
draw forcibly and slowly, and so as gradually to overcome the 
resistance offered by the toughness of the wood, fo pull the bow, 
the bending being the accidental consequence and not at all 
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entering into the notion of the word. And so, finally, lentare 
remum, not fo bend the oar, but to pull, strain, or tug the 
oar, as Claud. de Cons. Mall. Theod. 42: 


"ac velut expertus Jlenfandis navita lonsts 
praeficitur lateri custos." 


senec. Agam. 434: 


"properat iuventus omnis adductos simul 
lentare remos : adiuvat ventos manu. 
et valida nisu brachia alterno movet." 


And the LENTANDUS REMUS of our text is not "vour oar is to 
be bent,’ but “vour oar is to be tugged,” and such, perhaps, is 
the meaning assigned to it in Servius's second interpretation, 
*flectendus est," Servius not intending those words to be under- 
stood strictly and literally, but in the looser sense of being used, 
viz. as oars are commonly used, in which common use ours are 
naturally and as a matter of course more or less bent. Such, 
however, is the inaccuracy of Servius's expressions, here is #0 
often elsewhere, it is impossible now to know whether he may 
not have partaken of the common error, viz, that LENTANDUSN 
is equivalent to flectendus. which, as [ think | have satis. 
factorily shown, it is not in anv way or degree, 

From physical toughness, or difficulty of being moved or 
bent, the transition is natural to moral or mental toughness, or 
difficulty of being bent. moved, or excited, 7, σι, apathy. lhere- 
fore. we have Hor. Epist. 2. 1. 175: 


"exanimat lentus spectator, sedulus inflat. ' 


[the apathetic spectator]. — Virg. Fel. 1L 4: "tu, Tityre, lenftin 
in umbra" [not with Serviuz, *"ofjo«um, sive aecnriu — hut 
apathetic, not intersted or concerned in. what is happening fo 
vour less fortunate neighbours] Arn, 12, 177), 


"Dos. patna affa. donins parere knperhas 
coget. 60a Want. dent) ctm) Μ1 415 


[apathetic. unmoved bz the danger te which we se Puri 
exposed] Ovid. Amur, 3. 6j. 5%: 
nt? 
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"ile habet et silices, et vivum in pectore ferrum, 
qui tenero lacrymas lentus in ore videt" 


[without being moved, without growing soft, without re-lenting]. 
Ovid, Amor. 2. 19. 51: 


*" lentus es, et pateris nulli patienda marito" 


(where the sense is the same). ime di Petrarca, part 1, son- 
etto 97: | 
. . . “e per lentar’ i sensi. 

gli umani affetti non son meno intensi," 
“and notwithstanding the senses are dulled (7. ¢.. rendered less 
lively, less easy to be moved) the feelings are not less intense” 
—where Tassoni: “lentfare per alleutars?, come muorere per muo- 
rersi, e rompere per rompersi, e cangiar per cangiarsi, ed altri 
tali che usa il poeta." 


393—402. 


IS—MURO 


Is Locrs turpis Enm.——The oracle appoints the place where the 
white sow is found as the site of Aeneas's new city (viz., his 
second Troy), because the Latin word /rora (Ital. (roja, Fr. trade) 
signified a sow, See Cvnth. Cenet. ad 1. 153: “sed quae arma 
posuit Antenor? — Messala sic scribit ad Valerianum: * Antenor 
sic fixit in templo arma, quae erant scrofa, quae in Latio trota 
appellatur." Compare also, dew. ¢. 112, ef. seqq., the similarly 
trivial solution of the oracle referred to in the very next words 
of Helenus: vec rv, ἀ [On such puerilities turned, and— 
alas, that ] should have to say it!—still turn oracles.] Hence 
an explanation of the historical fact that a sow was in later 
times the emblem, or, if 1 may so sav, the armorial bearing of 
the Roman empire, Euseb. Chronic. lib. 1: “Rebus Iudaeorum 
penitus oppressis, Aelia condita, et in fronte eius portae, qua a 
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Bethlehem egredimur, svs scalptus in marmore prominens, sig- 
nificans Romanae potestati subiacere ludaeos." 

Viam (vs. 395), */. e., rationem; et non dicit quam, quia 
etiam profutura est fames," Servius. "Rationem et exitum 
oraculi," Heyne. "Rationem expediendi illius. oraculi," Wag- 
ner (1861). "Rationem aliquam, qua exitum habeat, inveniat 
oraculum," Forbiger. This is not the meaning. The meaning 
is: the fates will find a wav, not for the solution of the 
oracle, but for their own fulfilment: the fates shall not he 
obstructed. Helenus had just been expounding the fates (viz., 
the Trojan fates) to Aeneas, these fates being that he should 
after certain gyrations reach Italy (TUTA URBEM COMPONERE TERIA), 
and, settling definitively on the banks of the Tiber, there build 
his citv— 


IS LOCUS UKBIS EHIT, HEQUIES EA. CEHTA. LAHORE, 


In the middle of this narration, remembering what was upper. 
most and freshest in Aeneas's mind. 


SOLA NOVLM LbIC TUQUE. NEFAS. HAHFYIA C! ELAENG 
PRODIGIUM CANIT. ET THISTES DESUSCIAT IAS 

OBSCOENAMQUE ἘΛΜΕΜ-- ΠΑΡ PIMA VEINCELA VITO? 
QUIDVE SEQUES= TASTOS fos «IM. E FERA. LATER 7 


he stops short and interpses the parenthesis sr 16 5, 4944. 
“nor let the Harpy « prophecy alarm: vous: the fates are not to 
be stopped in their course. and Apollo [observer not thee futem| 
will be propitious” Compare. (et. 10 01012. where there iu no 
oracle to be resolved. and where Jupiter puta nn end. tor thee 
altercation between June and Venus with these very wot 
"fata viam invenient. the fates will find s wn vir P nr 
complish their purpe- 4st, find a ^as tfo Men fulfibinent 
In both place- the were are but the πα. id thee doyimnn 
which lies at the tton, o£ the dede prongs πη 44. 
what is fated. nothing an prevent Compare abe (hy Peut 
1. 33: 


RAL t WS ἃ Ae te tg flan Cor ges 
BSFRFKP 118 FA t 0g auo ^j^ "o. μέ UELLE: τ 4. ve 
Pg a 27, i “Ae oe ae ye e, Ko? edt ἔπη κι" 


Lá nol, APN 6665 κα thm y MM nnm 
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where again there is no oracle, and the meaning is the same, 
viz.: the fates will find a way to effect their purpose, no matter 
what may be the obstructions. (€), Stat. Sir. 5. 1. 145: 


* Anrenere ciam liventia fata, piumque 
intravit vis saeva larem," 


where the meaning is still the same: the fates found a way: 
viz. to effect their purpose. Amd, (d), Cie. Somn. Seip.: "sed 
eius temporis ancipitem video quasi fatorum ciam," where, as in 
all the preceding cases, the way of the fates which is spoken of 
is not the way they will take to evade an oracle, but the way 
they will follow, the way they will take to effect their purpose, 
to arrive at their object. 

ADERITQUE VOCATUS  APOLLO.—" Apollo will be propitious, will 
not insist upon the fulfilment of Celaeno's oracle to vour ruin 
and discumfiture.’ The addition of the words was necessary 
in order that there might be no collision between the fates, who 
must have their way, and Apollo, who, as the god of oracles, 
knew; of course, what that way would be. 

PaRvA PHILOCTETAE  SUBNIXA  PETILIA.— MURO. —"*Cincta — MURO 
modico, — Alii, quia imposita est excelso muro, ut Coelius histo- 
ricus. ait^ Servius. "A. Philoctete, Herculis comite, condita 
(hoc enim est sunNIXa Mvn0" Hevne. No: the referenee is 
to the grea? strength of the (tile city: the ttle Petiliu—svcn- 
wixa, relying on the strong wall by hich (t was able to defend 
ttself against all assaults, Compare Liv. 23. 830: "Petilia. 
aliquot post mensibus quam coepta oppugnari erat, ab Himil- 
cone, praefecto Hannibalis, expugnata est. Multo sanguine ac 
vulneribus ea Poenis victoria stetit: nec ulla magis vis obsessos 
quam fames expugnavit ... Nec antequam. vires ad. standum 
in muris ferendaque arma deerant expugnatt sunt.” Our text 
Is ἃ passing compliment to this gallant defenee made by the 
little city. 

Scpyixa, relying on; compare Sil, Ital. 2. 390: "galeamque 


coruseis νι eristis: and. Id. S. 2425: 


"suhbnécus rapto plebeii muneris ostro 
saevit iam rostris. Varro; 
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and— precisely parallel to our text—Stat. Theb. τὶ 345: “et 
Hyampolin aeri sebirzra;m scopulo." For an exactly similar use 
of niti see Avienus, Descript. Orb. Terrae, 3: 


. . . “per terras qua priscis inelyta surts 
oppida nituntur." * 


PrTILIA.— As we should say in English. Liftletow» or Little- 
lon. See Turnebus, Adrers. 25. 28: "Petilia ἃ petilo, quod 
exile et parvum est [pet/t. Fr.: qu.?]. ut a rutilo, Rutilius." 
See also Vossius, Ffy»m. in voce. 

Parva.—In this instance, as in numerous others, the cha- 
racter of the place as expressed by its proper name is repeated 
by Virgil in his descriptive adjective. Compare 3. 693: “Plem- 
myrium undosum;" 3. 698: “stagnantis Helori:” 7. 713: 


"qui Tetrecae horrentis rupes montemque sererunm, 


where "severum" is not. as supposed by Forbiger (*mons. 
alibi non commemuratus”), and by Wagner, who no less than 
Forbiger prints "severum" with a capital 5, the proper name 
of a mountain. but an adjective agreeing with * montem." and 
explanatory or descriptive of the seenery of Tetrica, the struc- 
ture being: "horrentis rupes montemque severum Tetricae ' — 
the expression "montemque severum Tetricae" having exact 
parallels in Georg. 3. 37. "amnemque severum Coevti." — Aen. 
6. 274: "amnemque severum. Eumenidum:;" and especially 
6. 638, "Curibus severis." In like manner Lucan 1. 214, "puni- 
eeus Rubicon." Sil. 3. 213: 


"tum. quae Nicanio praecinxit littora muro. 
in elépe? speciem. curvatis turribus, Axpés." 


Stat. Sir. 3. 1. 93 (of Naples): 7 /eenemque replesti Partheno- 


44 


pen." And our own Rogers, of the flamingo: 
"what clarion winds along the yellow strands? 


far in the deep the giant fisher stands 
folding his wings of flame. 


5. On the contrary, Sil. 15 yyy: ^ subnixa lictore secures” may be adduced in 
support of the interpretation of Servius, inasmuch a» the axe» cannot be said to have con- 
fidence in the lictors who carry them, but only to be supported by them. 
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Sir W. Scott, Macduff's. Cross: 


. “yonder to tho east 
Dundee, the gift of God, and fair Montrose." 


Also Milton, Par. Lost, 3. 352 (of the amaranth): 


"their erowns inwove with amaranth and gold: 
immortal amaranth, a flower which once 

in Paradise, fast by the tree of life, 

began to bloom; but soon for man's offence 

to heaven removed, where first it grew, there grows. 
and flowers aloft, shading the fount of life: 

and where the river of bliss through midst of heaven 
rolls o'er Elysian flowers her amber stream; 

with these that »erer fade, the spirits elect 

bind their resplendent locks inwreathed with beams," 


and iid. 7. 577 (of the galaxy): 


“a broad and ample road whose dust is gold, 
and pavement, stars, as stars to thee appear, 
seen in the yalary, that milky way 
which nightly as a circling zone thou seest 
powdered with stars," 


and 10. 525 (of the cerastes), “cerastes horned.” And 1. at 
least. do not doubt that the "malifera. Abella; .few. 7. £44. 
had its name from its apples. v. e., from the word from which the 


Germano-English apple is derived. 


410—418. 


AST —AESTU 


Rarescent (vs. 221). -As rarus (the English ////» and. the 
opposite of densus) properly expresses. the. state. of ἃ body 
whose particles lie. not closely compacted, but at some distance 
from each other, the expression CBE RARESCENT CLAUSTRA. PELORI 
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means, when the barriers of Pelorus after haring appeared to 
you for some time (viz, so long as they were seen sideways 
and not in front, or from directly opposite) fo be dense or close 
together shall begin to grow rare, i. e, to show that they stand 
at some distance from cach other, or that there is an interval 
between them: or, in other words. when you shall have proceeded 
so far round Italy as to be able to see that it is not conte- 
n uos with Sicily, but separated by a strait. See, (a), 
Justin. 4. 1: “Ka est enim procul inspicientibus natura loci [sc. 
elaustrorum Pelori], ut sinum maris, non transitum, putes; quo 
cum accesseris, discedere ac setiung? promontoria, quae antea 
iuneta fuerant, arbitrere." With which compare (5), Valerius 
Flaccus’s description of the Dardanelles (1. 284): 


"*dirimique procul non aequore visa 
coeperat ἃ gemina discedere Sestus Abydo." 


Hardly could more precise description be given of the point at 
whieh Aeneas was to turn southward. Compare also, (c), Val. 
Flace. 2. 628: 


"rarior hinc tellus, atque ingens undique caelum 
rursus, et incipiens alium prospectus in orbem" 


[the lands more thinly (widely) scattered: more sea between 
them]. — (d) Stat. Silv. 1. 2. 186: "cum pluviis rarescunt 
nubila." (e), Sil. 17. 422 (ed. Rup.): 


“yareseit multo laxatus vulnere miles." 


(f), Prop. 4. 4. 77 (ed. Hertzb.): 


*eumque super raros foeni flammantis acervos 
traiicit immundos ebria turba pedes." 


(4). Lucret. 6. 840 (ed. Lachm.): 


"frigidior porro in puteis aestate fit humor, 
raresceé quia terra calore, et semina si quae 
forte vaporis habet. propere dimittit in auras" 


[the component particles of the soil grow looser, more separate 
from each other, where "rarescit" corresponds to *putrem," 
Aen. 8. 596|. (Rh) «ἴον, 1. 122: "rari nantes.” (ὦ), Aen. 
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J. 314: "raris vocibus" [not few, but at ?nterrals from each 
other; or. as in the text, showing intervals between]. (J), Ovid, 
Fast. 4. 769: 


"referat mihi easeus aera. 
dentque viam liquido vimina rara sero" 


(where “vimina rara" is withes or rods between which are large 
interstices). (A), Newton: "Gold is so rare as very readily and 
without the least opposition to transmit the magnetic effluvia, 
and easily to admit quicksilver into its pores and to let water 
pass through it." Amd, (D, Milton, Par. Lost, 2. 947: 


"so eagerly the fieud 
o'er bog or steep. through strait. rough, dense, or rare, 
with head. hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way." 


CLAvsSTRA.— Not the straits or actual passage. but (literally) 
the closers, shutters, or barriers, 7. e., the approximating head- 
lands between which the very narrow passage, channel, or gut, 
technically called “strait.” is left. See Rem. on "claustra," 
Jen. 1. 60, and compare Claud. Bell. Get. 188 (ed. Burm): 


. . . "vallata mari Seironia. rupes. 
et duo continuo eonneeteus aequora muro 
isthmos. et angusti patuerunt elaustra Lechael ἢ 


Where "angusti Leehaei " is the narrow part of the isthmus at 
Leehaeum. and "claustra" is the. wall or barrier aeross the 
isthmus at that part, across that part of the isthmus. Compare 
also διά. 220 (ed. Burm.): 

"ipsa etiam diffisa brevi Trinacria. ponto. 


sj rerum natura sinat. discedere longe 
optat, et Jone  refugo larare Peloro” 


where Claudian’s “lonium = refügo. laxare. Poloro ^ is the exact 
equivalent of Virgil's ANGUSTI. RARESCENT. CLAUSTRA. PELORL the 
"elaustra. Pelori "^ of both. being the barrier presented by the 
mountain Pelorus. τὸ communication between Tyrrhene and 
Ionian seas, a barrier which Virgil represents as appearing to 
open or leave a space between the opposite shores (RARES- 
CENT), and. which Claudian: represents as retreating (7 refugo 
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Peloro") so as to leave the communication between the two 
seas free. 





Hakc Loca vr quoxvam, &c.—In this and the following verses 
there seems to be an allusion to the origin of the name 
Rhegium, as in parva, verse 402, there is to the name prTiLia. 
See Strabo, lib. 6, and Diod. Sicul. 4. 85. 

AEN] vETUSTAN (vs. 415), age. continuation of time in the 
forward direetion. the opposite of antiquity. or time considered 
in the backward direction: the forward face of Janus, not the 
face with which he looks behind him. This is always the sense 
of vetustas with Virgil, as 10. 792: 


"Si qua fidem tanto est operi latura. cetustas; 7 


. "seu turbidus imber 
proluit. aut annis solvit sublapsa refustaus ; " 


and sometimes with other poets, as Ovid, Met. 7. 446: 


"quae iactata diu fertur durasse vetustas 
in scopulos." 


The same meaning will be found to belong also to the adjec- 
tival form of the word. as 3. 84, "saxo vetusto" [not ancient 
stone, dt stone which has lasted from ancient or remote time 
down to the present --long-lived ‘tone. as we might say]. 9.284, 
* Priami de gente vetusta " [of equivalent to * Priami de gente 
antiqua" (for the term antiqua might be applied to a family 
which had existed but fur a short time). hw! the family of Priam, 
which had lasted through so many generations]. 

LitrorE pipvetas.—" Mari iam disiunetas;" Hevne. "Mari 
irrumpente disiunctas.’ Forbiger. By no possibility can lit- 
tore be equivalent to mari: and the disjunction by the sea 
is sufficiently expressed by ANGUSTO INTERLUIT AESTU, — LirTORE 
pIDUCTAS js separated or parted ii shore, i.e, with respect to 
shore—in other words. standing each on (fs own shore, and 
so, only too diffidently, Conington: 7llevne's explanation of 
LITTORE pipuctas as equivalent to mari diductas, ‘ubi 
enim littus, ibi mare; seems rather harsh. Perhaps it. would 
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be better to interpret the words separated in respect of const, 
the ground on which they stood being no longer continuous, 
but disconnected.” And so exactly, Sil. 1. 198 (ed. Rup.): 


"at qua diversas clementior aspicit Arctos, 
Herculeo dirimente freto, diducta propinquis 
Europes videt arva ἐμέ. ultra obsidet aequor, 
nee patitur nomen proferri longius Atlas" 


[lands separated with chains of mountains near to each other. 
ἐν e., lands soparated from cach other (viz, by the sea), although 
still near to each other, ?. e., their mountain chains were not 
far removed from each other|. Compare also the same author's 
closely imitated account of the identical convulsion, 14. 11 (ed. 
Rup.): 

"Ausoniae pars magna iacet Trinacria tellus. 

ut semel expugnante Noto et vastantibus undis 

accepit freta, caeruleo propulsa tridente. 

namque per oecultum caeca vi turbinis olim 

impaetum pelagus laceratae viscera terrae 


diseidit, et, medio perrumpens arva. profundo, 
eum populis pariter convulsas transtulit urbes." 


There ix, therefore. no occasion for the alteration of the text 
proposed bv the anonymous correspondent of the Gentleman's 
Maqa sine (311064, p. 464), viz.: " riTTORA, P. e., "quoad. LiTTORA, 
the words having already the better sense, ἐν respect (not of 


3 ** 


shores, but) of shore. 
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prudentia to an uninspired man, and a special ascription of 
fides to an inspired prophet: on the contrary, prudentia no 
less than fides, and fides no less than prudentia, are in- 
discriminately applied to mere man and inspired prophet— Cic. 
ad Fam. 6. 6: "ut in fabulis Amphiaraus, sic ego prudens et 
sciens ad pestem ante oculos positam sum profectus," being an 
exampie of such indiscriminate application of prudentia, while 
of a similar indiscriminate application of fides the examples 
are so abundant that quotation were mere supererogation. (2), 
because the distinction not onlv does not occur in ancient 
writers, but is in itself a bad, incorrect distinction, there being 
no reason why prudentia (foresight) should not be ascribed 
to the vates Helenus as well as to the man Helenus, nor any 
reason why fides (truth, reliability) should not be applied to 
the man Helenus as well as to Helenus the vates. (8$), because 
such distinction, even if it were both correct and to be found 
elsewhere, was vet of too minute a kind to be used by so grave 
and dignified a writer as Virgil. especially on so solemn an 
Occasion; was more suitable for a lighter writer. such as Ovid. 
And. (4) because there is no trace, no inkling, of any such 
distinction made elsewhere by Virgil, who on the contrary 
attributes fides to or has fides claimed by the most hetero- 
geneous variety of eharaeters -- -{, 12, Anna; 2. 309, Hector's 
ghost; 9. 260, Ascanius; 2. 511. Priam: 2. 161, Troy; 10. 71. 
the Tusean nation; 11. 511. scouts sent out to observe the 
enemy: 3. 69, the sea; 5. 604. Fortune: (Georg. 4. 213, bees. 
If in the actual practice of our author fides has been ascribed 
to each individual character of this motley assemblage; if it has 
been ascribed by Horace, Od. 3. 16. 30, to his crop, by Ovid, 
Fast. 4. 814, to birds: if "proh deum hominumque fidem!”’ was 
an exclamation in evervbody’s mouth; if "Punica fides" and 
"Graeca fides" were common by words, where is the propriety of 
the FIDES of our text belonging only to vam! and not to HELENO 
vaTi? No.no; there is no such propriety, and Virgil has made no 
such distinction. The structure Is si QUA EST PRUDENTIA VATI HELENO. 
st QUA [es] pipes [vate Heleno]: the meaning is: “if the prophet 
Helenus knows anything, and deserves vour confidence, may be 
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relied on;" ANIMUM SI VERIS IMPLET APOLLO is the variation of 
the single theme si QUA EST HELENO PRUDENTIA VATI, SI QUA 
FIDES.  AÁNntUM is the axmum neither of Helenus alone, nor of 
"vates" alone. but of * Helenus vates;" and in verse 712 it is 
neither "vates" nor Helenus which we have separatelv, but 
"vates" and Helenus together, the prophet Helenus. Nor let 
" Helenus . . . sacerdos " (verse 369) be quoted as an objection 
to the preceding argument. "Sacerdos" does not, indeed, here 
stand apart from "Helenus," but it is not for the purpose of 
something being predicated of it which cannot be with equal 
propriety predicated of " Helenus," or of something being pre- 
dicated of "Helenus" which cannot be with equal propriety 
predicated of "sacerdos;" on the contrary, the predications of 
"Helenus" and of "sacerdos" all belong to one category, and 
"sacerdos" is reserved and removed to sume distance, only in 
order to round the sentence, fill up the measure, and avoid the 
weakness of structure which would be evinced by leaving *canit" 
to depend on so remote a subject as " Helenus "—the reserva- 
tion and separation of such ἃ co-ordinate nominative for such 
obvious purpose being of most frequent and ordinary occurence 
throughout the poem, er. gr.. 1. 199: 


"vina bonus quae deinde cadis onerarat Acestes 
littore Trinacrio dederatque abeuntibus eros." 


1. 415: 


*at Venus obscuro gradientes aere sepsit, 
et multo nebulae cireum dea fudit amictu." 
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446-457. 


DIGERIT—CANAT. 


VAR. LECT. 


[pwnet.] roscas iPSA canat III Wakef, comparing 8. 506; 11. 513; 12. 
585. 


[punct.] Poscas; msa III P. Manut. 
O Rom. 


? 


Iv NvxERUM. — "In ordinem," Servius, Heyne, Wagner. 1 
think, however, that something much more precise is meant. 
Numerus was a term applied in Roman military tactics to a 
company or number of soldiers disposed rank and file as we 
say, /. €., SO many in one row, abreast; behind these an equal 
number also abreast, and behind these again an equal number: 
and so on, until the whole number was disposed of. The sol- 
diers so disposed in order, rank and file, formed a numerus. 
See 11. 591: 

"àt manus interea muris Troiana propinquat 

Etruseique duces, equitumque. exercitus omnis, 

compositi nero in turmas. Fremit aequore toto 

insultans sonipes, et pressis pugnat habenis 


hue obversus et hue: tum late ferreus hastis 
horret ager, eampique armis sublimibus ardent," 


where the description is undoubtedly that of an army marching 
rank and file, and where vet there is no statement to that effect. 
if the force of rank and file be denied to " numero;" where 
further " numero " if this sense be denied to it performs no 
useful part, is a mere expletive and had. better. been. absent. 
It is in this sense the sibyl is said in our text to digest 
IN NUMERUM QUAECUNQUE IN. FOLIIS. DESCRIPSIT. CARMINA, that is to 
sav. she placed them rank and file precisely in the order which 
they would have oceupied if. they had. been. written. on a sheet 
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of paper, or parchment, precisely in that order in which words 
are usually written in order to be easily read. She made a page, 
or, as the printers say, a "form," out of her leaf-written verses, 
and left them so, but on the first opening of the door the wind 
came and scattered about in every direction the fugitive ole- 
ments of which her page was composed, and she would not take 
the trouble of re-making her page so as a second time to con- 
nect the scattered fragments into continuous senso, 


NEC REVOCARE SITUS AUT IUNQERE CARMINA CURAT 


(where situs is the respective positions of the leaves in the page), 
and the oracular response was lost. 

MANENT IMMOTA LOCIS (vs. 447), theme; NEQUE AB ORDINE 
CEDUNT, variation. 

Texvis vENTUS (vs. 448). —" Quia hic satis ad FRONDKS TENERAN,"' 
La Cerda, Voss. “Ornat epitheton a natura puto venti sum- 
ptum; saltem hoc dignius poeta quam ut sit: si vel parum venti 
immissum fuerit," Hevne. La Cerda and Voss are right, Heyne 
wrong. It is as if Virgil had said: "disturbed by even a slight 
breath of wind." 

INCONSULTI ABEUNT (vs. 452).— INcossuuwrmI, *inscii rerum, ignari, 
sine consilio. Et consultus est qui consulitur; znconsultus, qui 
non accipit consilium," Serv. (Cod. Dresd.) — "27fzguoroi, «quia 
non accepto oraculo discedunt." La Cerda, Meyne, Ladewig. 
But, first. there is no example of the use of inconsultus in 
this sense: and secondly. the inquirers have actually received 
their answer. although. on arcount of its being written on ]eaves. 
they have not been able to understand it. [scoswveprm is there- 
fore, as always elsewhere. nudlius cousili; qué nesciunt quid 
facere oporteat : ἀμηχανοι. auvgavovrtez, δισμηχανοινεες, USI, 
azcgojdovhevtot, aztogovyttg, ab d. Aesch. Agam, 1112 (Chorus, 
not understanding the oracle» of Cassandra: 


CLAW IUELZAC τὴν LAU) B oD 


CD EUADE DIGGING, “μη χάνω 


[^obscuris oracue sede editi»; inops rum consili" — :5), 
NENET. AEXEIUEA. TOL. 1L. 22 
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Apollon. Rhod. 3. 126 (of Ganymede skinned, to use the boy's 
phrase, by Cupid at a game of marbles): 


Bn xerit; σὺν χεοσιν «μηχάνος, ovd. &vonae 
Aviaow ἐπιπλομένην. 


(6), Id. 3. 123 (of Jason having received the answer of Aeetes 
that he must fight the bull): 


nok «erts eqoozyos, cungurton χείχοότῆτι, 
govàgr δ᾽ «μα ι πολὺν argon « zoorov, ov δὲ zt &ye 
Feodedews va00tz ct 


[atque in medio haesitabat luto, perplexus malis"]. (d), Id. 
3. 893 (ed. Beck): αμηχανεη jeJoÀyrat πάσα :coÀic [7 consilii 
inopia pereulsa est^]. (e) Id. 4. 106 (of Medea): 


η Ó ἐμπαλιν ciGGovoc, 


;«) Litas ETELVED € u jZcroy 
[where Shaw: "inops consilii "]: (f), Aesch. Agam. 1360: 


ójvaunz«vo 


Lovage TOY Suvovrt aquaravac stad. 


(g), Lucan, 1. 495: "turba per urbem .. . crconsulta ruit." 
(μι). Val. Flacc. 4. 302: 


*eece iterum vaeuas agit [Amycus] ¢veonsulfa per auras 
brachia. Sentit enim. Pollux rationis egentem " 


(in both which last places "ineonsulta ^ is αὐ random, «cithout 
definite im or purpose). Also (é), Grat. Falise. Carm. Venat. 4: 


"anconsulli homines, vitaque erat error in omni." 


And especially (Jj), Cicero (de Oratore, 1. 42), whose words 
seem almost to be an express gloss upon our text: “Quid est 
enim praeclarius, quam honoribus et reipublieae muneribus per- 
funetum senem posse suo iure dieere idem, quod apud Ennium 
dicit ille Pythius Apollo. se esse eum, unde sibi si non populi 
et reges, at omnes sui cives consilium expetant, 

"suarum rerum incerti quos ego mea ope ex 

incertis certos compotesque consilii 

dimitto, ut ne res temere tractent turbidas,' " 
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that during that period the oracular cave is silent and incon- 
sultus (6 Cons. Honor. 29): ^antraque moesta silent, ?»con- 
sultique recessus," where, however, the meaning is not qutbus 
non est responsum, but qué non sunt ?nterrogali. After all, the 
difference between quibus non est responsum and non compotes 
consilii is not very considerable nor much to be insisted on, 
the latter being a consequence of and involved in the former. 

Hic TIBI NE QUA MORAE, &c.—Comp. Apul. Flor. 1. 1: “Re- 
ligiosis viantium moris est, quum aliquis lucus aut aliquis locus 
sanctus in via oblatus est, votum postulare, donum apponere, 
paulisper assidere: Ita mihi ingresso sanctissimam istam civita- 
tem, quanquam oppido festinem, praefanda venia, et habenda 
oratio, et inhibenda properatio." Stat. δι, 3. 1. 106 (Her- 
cules begging a larger and richer temple where passengers 
might stop): 


“da templum, dignasque tuis conatibus aras, 
quas puppes velis nolint transire secundis." 


St. Isidore will, no doubt, oceur to the Spanish reader: 


“lo! he leaves his plough 
still-standing in the field, and goes to church 
when the bell rings for vespers, and returning 
finds a winged angel down from heaven descended 
guiding his plough and oxen, and more land 
ploughed in his absence of one short half hour 
than, had he by the plough staid, he had ploughed 
himself in a whole day from morn till night," 


and Fridolin, to the German (Schiller, “Der Gang nach dem 
Eisenhammer," st. 20): 


"entschlossen ist er alsobald, 
und macht den sakristan: 

‘das,’ spricht er, ‘ist kein aufenthalt, 
was fordert himmelan.' " 
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and also verse 238. where the βασιλεῖς says to the same 
Danaides: 
οπως δὲ ywour, οὐδὲ xnovxam. ὑπο, 


«προξενοι [sine hospitibus patrocinantibus] re, roaqur ny ητῶν, μολειν 
ετλητ᾽ «ToeGrOS, tovrO ϑαύμαστον πέλει, 


the ηγητῶν of which passage is exactly the pvcES of our text. 
To Peerlkamp's objection that one pilot would have been suffi- 
cient, the reply is simple, viz, that fleets are in the habit of 
taking not one but several pilots. in order to guard against the 
manifest danger to the whole fleet in case of loss or separation 
of the vessel carrying the single pilot. If Virgil had meant, as 
Hevne supposes he meant, grooms or caretakers for the horses, 
he would not have used the term pvcEs, but custodes. For 
dux used in the sense of guide, see Aen. 6. 262. 

HaNc aRRIPE VELIS (vs. 477).—See 10. 298; 9. 13; 11. 531; 
and compare Pers. 5. 140: 


"nihil obstat, quin trabe vasta 
Aegaeum rapias." 


Evang. Matth. 11, 19: ἢ βασιλεία τῶν ovreavur piacerat, nat 
βϑιασιαι ἀρ αςουύσιν αὐτὴν. 

NEC CEDIT HONORI. (Vs. d84).-—" Tanta dat munera, quanta 
merebatur Ascanius," Servius. “Now cEDIT HONORI. Sciz. mune- 
rum. quo proseeutus erat Helenus Anchisen: ut Andromache 
Ascanium nune non minus honorifiee muneribus hospitalibus 
impertiat Hevne. “Andromache donat auro intextas vestes 
Aeneae, puta, et Anchisae: Ascanio CHLAMYDEM illorum donorum 
HONORI /. €., praestantiae et pulchritudini, non cedentem, prae- 
terea eidem alia textilia plurima," Wagn. (1861). 

| am as little satisfied with any of these explanations as | 
am with one formerly proposed by myself in the Clussecal Museum 
(London, 1848) and inserted by Forbiger in the third edition 
of his work, or with ἃ second also. proposed by myself in. my 
“Twelve Years’ Voyage of Discovery in the First Six Books of 
the Aeneis" (Meinhold, Dresden, 1853). Feeling that these 
interpretations are all pretty equally unworthy of the author, 
and ill adapted for a position in the middle of one of the most 
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atdwo—reverentia—those who had known her in her previous 
happy condition. Compare Eurip. Jph:g. in Aulid. 722: 


CLtyT. o ace Des Nnondos, evdocer oye 
των Gon CX0UGCG , ἐξεβην» soo δωμάτων. 
ÁCHIL. ὦ totve «tOtg6, τηνδὲ Tevee λεισσω ποῖε 
;vreixa, uoomiy EVALEAN χεχτημένην; 
CLvT. ov ϑάυμα σ᾽ ues ἀγνοεῖν, OVS un παρος 
zuredés «uro δ᾽ orc σεβεὶς ro σωφρονεξιι. 
Acum. τὰς δ᾽ εἰ; re δ᾽ ηλϑὲς .leveidur εἰς συλλο;ον, 
γυνὴ ποὺς crÓocgs (01007. πεφραγμένους; 
CLYT. Andes utr εἶμι as, AÀvutecuurgoroc δὲ «(οἱ 
orouc: πόσις δὲ κοι 'στι" f;auturom cres. 
ÁCHIL, χάλως theses ἐν Do«zet TU ZGLOUC 
«10700Y δὲ uot yvretsc συμβαλλειν Aoyous, 


where zeocre’ αἰδὼς exactly corresponds to Virgil’s "honor." 
See also verse 1207 of the same play: 


CLYT, τὰ de, rexvov, qevztis; Ipnic. -tycddec vov ἐδὲειν etGyvvonta. 
CLvT. ὡς te δὴ; lrutc. ro dvatezes uoc των «uo ade «ρει. 
CLYT. οὐχ ἐν «goorqgre xt(Get. πρὸς TC νῦν» πεπτωχοτει. 

«4À« uir. οὐ σεμνοτητὸς ἔργον nv δυνωμεϑες, 


where for or Geuvotytos ἐργοὸν Virgil would have said “non 
cedendum est honori." | 

We may with the more confidence apply to our text the 
kev thus put into our hands by Euripides, because it is per- 
fectly certain from the story of Polydorus, with which Virgil 
begins, and from the story of Polyphemus with which he closes, 
this third book of his Aeneid—both of them told almost without 
a single variation in. Euripides’ own words---that Euripides was 
seldom absent from before Virgil's eves while he was engaged 
in. writing this part of his Aeneid. 1 am even inclined to 
think. that. our. author is scarcely less indebted to Euripides’ 
Hecuba than. to Apollunius’s Medea for his début of Dido in 
the terrible. character which she assumes in. the next book. 
Hecuba appears on the. stage. terrified by her visions of the 
preceding night. and exclaims (vs. 68, ed. Bothe): 


τι 10T (LOOUGL EVE Z OS OUT 


detucat (ouo; 


Dido makes her appearance, no less terrified bv the visions she 
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acknowledged in the words Nec cEDIT HoNomr as excused and 
justified in the words DIGRESSU MAESTA SUPREMO and the whole 
of the broken-hearted mother's address to the bov who reminded 
her so livelily of her own deceased son. Amd (3), we sympa- 
thize more than ever with the greatness of Andromache sur- 
prise at the sight of the Trojans on the former occasion, and 
with her agonizing recollections of the alteration in her circum 
stances since she had last seen the same faces. We learn also 
at the same time more fully to appreciate the feeling of shame 
and self-abasement with which 


"deiecit vultum. et demissa vocc locuta est: 
ὦ felix, " ete. 


If the reader is still not quite satisfied that in this part of 
the third book, no less than in its commencement and perhaps 
in the commencement of the fourth. the Heeuba of Euripides is 
continually flitting with more or less distinctness before the mind 
of our author, let him go on a little further and he will find 
Andromache inquiring concerning Ascanius: 


"quid puer Ascanius? superatne et vescitur aura? 
quem tibi iam Troia - 
ecqua tamen puero est amissae eura parentis?" 


almost in the very words in. which Hecuba. inquires for. Polv- 
dorus (vs. 934: 


πρῶτον Wer EIE AU, ov EZ sus χερὸς, 
[] M i * ~ d 
H o^ vómoor, ἐχ TE UETOOS EF doucirs PATRE 


δι κι 
€ τὴς Τεχούονκν made ἀξ τι 00 wot, 


Even in these eolder western. climates and. more. refined. and 
heartless times; mourning alone is a sufficient. reason. for con- 
finement not merely to the house but even to the private cham- 
ber. and Donna lsabellaàs apology for appearing in public 
within two months after she has become a widow is not less 
poetically true than it is poetically beautiful (Schiller, Braet con 
Messina, 1): 
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and scarcely less similar, Mamertinus's "honori eius venerationi- 
que cedentes" (Gratiarum actio Iuliano, 30): “pene intra ipsas 
Palatinae domus valvas, lecticas consulares iussit inferri; et cum, 
honori eius venerationique cedentes, sedile illud dignitatis amplis- 
simae recusaremus, suis nos prope manibus impositos mixtus 
agmini togatorum praeire coepit pedes." Compare also Ovid, 
Met. 10. 251 (of Pygmalion's statue): 


"et, si non obstet reterentia, velle moveri" 


[the statue cedit reverentiae (in Virgil’s language, cEDiT 
HONORI) and does not move]. Also Plin. H. .V. 34. 5: "honos 
clientium instituit sic colere patronos." Ovid, Met. 7. 146: 


“sed te ne faceres tenet rererentia famae." 


Juvenal, 1. 109: 


. “expectent ergo Tribuni: 
vincant divitiae: sacro nee cedat honor? 
nuper in hanc urbem pedibus qui venerat albis," 


where the "honos" which is not ceded to is the Tribunicia 
potestas. | | 

The Greeks use the corresponding Greek word &zev when 
they wish to express the yielding to any affection or impulse of 
the mind, as Hom. J/. 10. 121: 


AOÀÀCXU yoo μεΐμει τε, 200 οὐχ εϑέλει πονεεσίλει. 
oll OxvO ξει χων, OUT. (C(q0600080 rooto, 


(Ad? ἐμὲ τ᾽ ((G0000v, Zu ἐν ποτιδεγενος ὁρμὴν. 


Iud. 9. 109: ov δὲ ow μεγαληῖορι ϑύμω &i Sag. 10. 238, ardor 
£t zov. 1d. Od. 13. H5: 


ἐπέ τίς σὲ DU Ze XCG0OTEC ttxov 


OUT tbe. 


Ibid. 22. 287: 
μηποτὲ MUTED 


etx CURDS ue; Eae. 
Ibid. 14. 262: 


vBoet εεξαντες, ἐπισπομένοι μενεὶ σφω. 
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"]aetatur veneranda parens, et pollice docto 
iam parat auratas trabeas, cinctusque micantes 
stamine; quod molli tondent de stipite Seres, 
frondea lanigerae carpentes vellera sylvae: 
et longum tenues tractus producit in aurium. 
filaque concreto cogit squalere metallo." 


Oxerat.—Not loads his hands with the present, but loads 
his person with 1t, puts it on him, clothes him with it, as the 
goddess Roma clothes Stilicho, Claud., Laud. Stich. 2. 339: 


* dixit, gremioque rigentia profert 
dona, graves auro trabeas. . . . . . . . 
tunc habiles armis humeros dea vestibus abet 
Homuleis." 


Compare Terent. Phorm. 5. 6. 4: 
*sed ego nunc mihi cesso, qui non humerum hunc overo pallio." 
Loneum (vs. 487).—Not “closely connected with TESTENTUR, 
and signifving may long be a record of affection" (Coning- 
ton), but simply the epithet of amorem, and signifying /asténg— 
Andromache’s lasting love. 


500—511. 


SI QUANDO—ARTUS 


VAR. LECT. (vss. 502, 503). 
[puncet., &c.] 
EPIRO HESPERIAM III "(sc. propinquam) st. EPIRO, HESPERIA," Voss. 


PROPINQUOS, EPIRO, HESPERIA, ΠῚ Heyne: Brunck; Wakefield; Wagn. (ed. 
Heyn. and ed. 1861). 


PROPINQUOS EPIRO, HESPERIA, III Ladewig. 


PROPINQUOS EPIRO HESPERIA, [II Aldus (1514); P. Manut; La Cerda 
(interpreting in the same way as Heyne); D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Ribbeck. 


PROPINQUOS + EPIRO HESPERIAM - 1 Med. (Fogg.) 
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upon the shady mountains"—the shade spoken of as falling 
upon the mountains being that shade which comes over the 
whole landscape the moment the sun sets, and which, the moun- 
tains being the most striking part of the landscape, especially 
as seen from the sea, is most striking on the mountains. It may 
well be questioned whether the epithet shady, so useful and effec- 
tive in the passage above quoted from the first Georgic, is not 
here a mere stop-gap. If it had been necessary to inform the 
reader that the mountains were wooded, some other word should 
have been chosen, and a term avoided which causes a confusion 
in the mind between two shades which have nothing whatever 
to do with each other, the shade of the trees and the shade of 
the evening. The lapse, if I may be allowed to speculate, owes 
its origin to the running of the poet's mind on Homer's opea 
σχιοεντα. 

UwsmaNTUR, δπηλυγαζονται, for which word see Timaeus, 
Lex. Platon. 

SonriTI REMOS (vs. 510)— "Per sortem divisi ad officia 
remigandi, qui esset proreta, quis pedem teneret," Servius. 
“Sortiti vices remorum, sive postquam, quibus proximo die 
vicibus remigaremus, sortiti eramus," Wagner (1861)—the old 
error of taking Virgil too much at his word, too literally. The 
meaning is not casting lots for the ours or dividing the oars 
among them, but whose lot was the oar, i. ¢., we rowers, SORTITI 
REMOS being equivalent to remiges, precisely in the same 
manner as the "sortiti diadema " 
1. 33: 


of Prudentius (Contra Sym. 


"estne ille e numero paucorum, qui diadema 
sortití aetheriae coluerunt dogma sophiae ") 


is equivalent to reges, and the "mortales animas sortita" of 
Hor. (Sat. 2. 6. 93: 


"terrestria quando 
mortales animas vivunt. sortíta.") 


equivalent to mortalia. This use of sortiri, without anv, 
even the slightest, reference to the actual casting of lots, is of 
as common oceurrence as that of its root sors, and the corre- 
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Od. 5. 334: 


ἡ πρὶν μὲν Env βροτὸς κυδηεσσα, 
vey δ᾽ «A04 ἐν πελιγέσσι Heo ELEMUONE τιμῆς. 
Ibid. 11. 302: τιμὴν» δὲ λελογχασ᾽ toa ϑεοισι. Eurip. Hipp. 
(9 (ed. Stokes): 


oGoty διδίχτον μηδὲν, «47. ἐν TH qvo 
TO σωφρονεῖν ξεληχεν εἰς τίς πεντ᾽ (tet, 
TOvIOLy δρεπεσίει, τοῖς zazorge δ᾽ οὐ Hetty. 


And so even Xenoph. Anab. 3. 3: μιχρον δὲ vzvov λαχων 
[having got a little sleep, having slept a little]. Also Luc. 
Evang. 1. 8: eyeveto δὲ εν τῷ ιερατξυξιν αὐτὸν ἐν ty τάξει τὴς 
ερημεριας avrov ἔναντι cov ϑεοι, χαια τὸ EJOG τῆς ιερατειας 
ελαχε rov ϑιμιασαι, εἰσελϑων εἰς τὸν ναὸν tov xvgiov. The 
converse Greek expression is au40900c (orbus), as Eurip. Hecub. 
421 (ed. Porson): 


nutty de nevrinxoric 4° KM MORO Téxron. 


The Italians use the word in precisely the same manner, as 
Guaseo, Delle Ornatricé :. ^in. fatti quelle donne, che aveano 
sortita. dalla natura una fronte troppo ampia, se non potevano co’ 
capelli, la diminuivano con le fasce." — Metast. Ofrmp. 2. 6: 


"felice il ré di Creta, 
che un tal figlio νον δ" 


Id. Temist. 3. sc. ult: 


"tutte perdóno 
le ingiurie alla Fortuna, 
se avro la tomba ove sorte? la cuna." 


This junction of "sortiri" with REwos was probably sug- 
gested by the junction made by the Greeks of vavg with χληρος, 
and the expression sortitr REMOS probably a translation of 
vavzdyout—kEMOS being used in the translation instead of 
naves, because the use of a part for the whole is more cle- 
gant, because the principal part of the sailor's business was 
rowing, and because rowing, being the most fatiguing part of 
the business of the sailor. supplied the best reason for orraATAE 
TELLURIS, CORPORA CURAMUS, and  FESSOS ARTUs. If the reader, 
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As Lucifer “agit diem,” marshals, commands, the day, in the 
same manner as a general his troops (Lucifer, however, not 
only commanding as a general, but preceding as a general or 
leader (du x)—" praeveniens agit;" compare “ducebatque diem," 
Aen. 2. 802), so the "Horae agunt noctem," and Nox is ACTA 
Horis. Compare also Georg. 1. 352: "agentes frigora ventos" 
[having the cold under their command; commanding cold, driving 
cold, or. as more prosaically expressed by Ovid, Met. 1. 56, 
making cold, "facientes frigora ventos"] Also Sall. Bell. Tug. 2: 
“animus incorruptus, aeternus, rector humani generis, agté atque 
habet cuncta, neque ipse habetur" [?. e., does, manages, rules, 
commands all things, "treibt alles"]. I need scarcely point out 
the near affinity of this to the more ordinary meaning of agere, 
to drive, impel; commanding and leading by a general being no 
more than a species of driving. Accordingly, actus in the ex- 
pressions “acti fatis," 1. 36; "tempestatibus acti," 7. 199; “acta 
furore gravi," 10. 63, might almost, perhaps quite, as correctly be 
interpreted commanded by, marshalled by, under the command, 
control, and tmpulsion of, as driven. by fates, tempests, fury. 

EXPLORAT VENTOS, ATQUE AURIBUS AERA CAPTAT.—" Forscht er 
die wind’, und fangt mit lauschendem ohre die kühling," Voss. 
No, no; Palinurus does not either listen to the sound of the 
sea, nor for a gale, but turns his ear in every direction in 
order to feel with it, or hear with it (no matter which), in what 
point the wind is blowing. Turning his ear in one direction he 
feels no wind on it, hears no wind in it; turning it in another 
direction, he feels no wind on it, hears no wind in it; continuing 
to turn it in various directions he at last feels or hears, or rather 
both feels and hears, the wind blowing on it, and so knows that 
the wind is coming from that quarter toward which bis ear is 
turned. This is captare; not fo catch, but to try to catch, to 
move in various directions in search of; to woo, as for want of 
a more appropriate term we say in English. Compare («), Ovid, 
Met. 10. 58 (of Orpheus striving to catch, making repeated 
efforts to catch, Eurydice in his arms): 


"brachiaque intendens, prendique et prendere. captans 
nil nisi cedentes infelix arripit auras" 
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917—519. 


ARMATUM —MOVEMUS 


ARMATUM AURO ORIONA. - Compare Sen. Herc. Fur. 12 (Juno 
soliloquizing): 


΄ "ferro minaci hinc terret Orion deos." 


PosrQUAM CUNCTA VIDET CAELO CONSTARE SERENO (vs. 518).— 
No sign of change in the serene sky, the sky serene and with- 
out sign of change; in other words, the fair weather likely to be 
constant. Constare is to remain the same, not to falter or give 
sign of change, to be settled; constat, τὲ 15 agreed on; $t rs settled. 

CasrRA MovENUS (vs. 519).—Not with Forbiger to be under- 
stood literally, but as the ordinary metaphorical expression for 
setting out, decamping. See Claud. Rapt. Pros. 2. 125 (of bees 
setting out): “cum cerea reges castra movent;" and Ovid, Met. 
13. 611 (of birds setting out): "quarto seducunt castra volatu." 
This view has been approved by Conington. 


020—531. 


VELORUM — MINERV AE 


VELORUM PANDIMUS ALAS. — Not (with Heyne) "extremas vELORUM 
partes, lacinias, angulos," because it is not usual to expand 
the sails to the uttermost immediately at first setting out: 
but. metaphorically, sazl-wings, wing-like sails, sails resem- 
bling wings, as if he had said: "expand our wings,” 7. e., “our 
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trast with the opposite shore. The identical term is applied to 
Italy by Dante's Virgil, Inferno, 1. 106—according to Landino 
and Venture in the same sense as in, and in imitation of, our 
text, but much more probably, with Lombardi and Megalotti, iu 
the sense of humiliated, depressed (in the moral point of view), 
humble. Dante’s words are: | 


"di quell’ eele Italia fia salute, 
per cui mori la vergine Camilla, 
Eurialo, e Turno, e Niso di ferute," 
where “fia salute" seems to place the moral sense of *umile" 
almost beyond doubt. Nor is it very unlikely that Dante, who 
has elsewhere so much mistaken our author's meaning (see Rem. 
on "auri sacra fames," 3. 56), may have supposed that in ap- 
plying the term *umile" in this sense to Italy he was applying 
itin the very sense in which "humilis" had been applied to 
Italy by his master. 
ITALIAM PRIMUS CONCLAMAT ACHATES (vs. 523).— CONCLAMAT, 
ertes out with all his might. | 
FERTE VIAM VENTO FaCILEM (vs. 529), theme: sPIRATE SECUNDI. 
variation. See Rem. on 4. 611. | 
TEMPLUMQUE APPARET IN ARCE MINERVAE (vs. 531).— The inter- 
punctuation of the Medicean between arce and MINERVAE is 
incorrect, the structure not being TEMPLUM MINERVAE APPARET IN 
ARCE, but TEMPLUM APPARET IN ARCE MINERVAE— ἀγα Minervae 
(* Arx Minervae et Minervium et Castrum Minervae," Cluver. 4: 
in Peutingers map. Castra Minerve, [s?c]) being the name of 
the place. ARcE must. therefore, be written with a capital A. 
The punctuation of the Medicean being retained, and the structure 
TEMPLUM MINERVAE APPARET IN ARCE being adopted, the place is 
not named at all, quod absurdum. 
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leisurely to tell them what kind of a port the port of Arx 
Minervae was: PORTUS AB EUHRO0 ... TEMPLUM. Hence the pre- 
vious PoRTUS PATESCIT and the subsequent iPsE LATET, ἃ ὑστέρον 
;igoregor on which the commentators have not failed to stumble 
and break their shins; Donatus (ap. Servium) substituting patet 
for LATET, and Wagner (in ed. Hevn.) interpreting LATET in a 
sense in which I scarcely think he will find many ready to 
agree with him. viz. that of hid from the winds, as if the 
winds were looking out for the port, trving to find out where 
the port was: "quomodo LATET PoRTUS quem iam intraverunt, 
vers. 532? et repugnare videtur etiam vers. 530, PORTUSQUE 
PATESCIT. LarET signifieat longe reductus est a ventis. et ita 
tutam navibus praebet stationem." 

OBIECTAE SALSA SPUMANT ASPERGINE CAUTES. — Approaching 
from the sea. vou see only the onitEcTAE cavTES with the waves 
dashing on them. The port is ensconced snug bebind—1iesE 
LATET. 

DeMITTUNT BRACHIA SCoptuLL—The high rocky ground on the 
landward side of the port. in other words, at the head of the 
port landwards. descending on each side of the port with a 
rapid inclination. toward the sea, seems to embrace the port 
with its arms: these BRACHIA. converging where they reach the 
sea and there protecting the harbour from the waves, become 
there identical with the cavrES of verse 234. 

GEMINO BRACHIA MURO.—On the top of each "brachium " is 
a double wall. Ausonius speaking of Milan. Ord. Nodal, Urb. 


> 


ὃ. 3, Save: 
"tum duplice muro 
amplificata loc] species.” 


The double wall extending from the port of Athens to the city 
is well known. Conington understands both ΒΑΓ ΗΓ. and muro 
to be spoken of the rocks. 

Trreity (vs. 386. —"In modum. in. similitudinem, turrium," 
Servius. No: turritus never has this meaning: is always, 
when literal, wath towers on the top; when wietaphorical, as when 
applied to a head-dress, with something resembling towers on 
the top. In our text it is literal: the scopunt are called regm 
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rising ground: the BRacura in front. nearer, and sloping down- 
ward toward the sea, and, when they reach the sea, converging 
so as to enclose and protect the port. 

The picture is of a harbour so land-locked or re-entrant as 
not to be visible from the sea. The enciosing land on the side 
next the sea is rocky, and lashed by the waves. On the oppo- 
site, inner, or landward side of the harbour, the land rises high 
and rocky, and is crowned by a temple. From this highest 
point the ground enclosing the harbour on each side falls to- 
wards the sea, and is surmounted by a double wall. 

Hosrrra (vs. 539).—See Rem. on vs. 377. 


044—502. 


EXCEPIT—CONTORSIT 


ExckPIT ovaNTES.-- Compare Aesch. Suppl. 211 (Chorus of Da- 
naides just arrived in Greece from Egypt): 


Cuon. το ovr χιχλησχω tovde dacuoven ete; 
Danaus. ope τον tnrós, anus δέου. 


CHOR. — «4A εὐ τ΄ euer, te T€ Qe Ze0 0 730r. 


CORNUA. VELATARUM OBVERTIMUS ANTENNARUM, GRAIUGENUMQUE 
DOMOS SUSPECTAQUE LINQUIMUS ARVA (vv. 549. 550).—The rigging. 
and of course the evolutions, of Aeneass vessels correspond 
with those of the so-called. Latin. rigged boats (barche Latine) 
which are to be seen in all the ports of the Mediterranean 
Sea at the present day. In these boats it is not the mast but 
the antenna which is the principal object. the antenna 
being not only much longer than the mast. often as much as 
half as long again, but carrying the one only sail, which in 
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TIMUS CORNUA ANTENNARUM—the cornua of the antennae not 
only turning towards the shore when the bows of the vessels 
turned towards the sea, but, on account of their height and 
length, being the part which turned most, and most con- 
spicuously. 

But there is a still further meaning contained in the pas- 
sage. The Trojans not only turn the horns of their antennae 
towards the shore which they are leaving. but they turn them 
towards GRAIUGENUM DOMOS SUSPECTAQUE ARVA; in other words, 
thev make their retreat, with their faces turned towards the 
enemy, presenting their horns to the enemy—-"7 cornua. hosti 
obvertunt." Compare Plaut. Z"seud. 4. 3. 3: 


*nimisque ego illum hominem metuo et formido male, 
ne malus item erga me sit, ut erga illum fuit. 
ne in re secunda nunc mihi obrortat cornua." 


Apul. de Magia, 81: "superest ea pars epistolae, quae similiter 
pro me scripta in menietipsum vertit cornua." And Horace, 
Epod. 6. 11: 


“cave, cave; namque in malos asperrimus- 
parata follo cornua." 


Hence opvertinus is fern towards the enemy, the object against 
which they turn their cornua being omitted, as 9. 622: *ner- 
voque obrersus equino." If the meaning had been fear towards 
the sea, it ds. probable the object towards which: they turned 
their corxnta would not have been omitted. Compare 6. 3: 


"obvertunt pelago proras." 


HINc SINUS  HERCULEL SL VERA EST FAMA, TARENTI CERNITUR. — 
Wordsworth has: 


"henee we behold the bay that bears the name 
of proud Tarentum, proud to share the fame 
of Hereules, though by a dubious elaim." 


No; the structure is not HINC CERNITUR SINUS TARENTI,. for the 
bay of Tarentum could not be seen from the port of Castrum 
Minervae, but misc, effer leaving this place, or nert after leaving 
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Mart. Capell. 9. 889: “Mars eminus conspicatus nuptias tenero 
cum admirationis obtutu languidiore fractior voce laudavit, 
profundaque visus est traxisse suspiria." 

AESTU MISCENTUR ARENAE.—Precisely the "furit aestus arenis" 
of 1. 111, where see Rem. 

Contorsit (vs. 562), turned with all his might. See Remm. 
on 2. 52; 6. 634. According to the strength necessary to be 
employed on the occasion, our author sometimes uses the 
simple verb torquere, sometimes the compound contor- 
quere, to express the act of turning the rudder round, whether 
to starboard or to port. At the first arrival on the coast of 
Italy, the sea being calm and the wind gentle (CREBRESCUNT 
OPTATAE AURAE), he uses the simple verb: 


VELA LEGUNT SOCII ET PRORAS AD LITTORA TORQUENT. 
In our text, on the contrary, the sea being exceedingly agitated, 
EXULTANTQUE VADA ATQUE AESTU MISCENTUR ARENAE, 


and the sailors alarmed by the neighbourhood of Charybdis, he 
uses the stronger expression. Nor is the force employed shown 
by the use of the compound only; the epithet RUDENTEM ex- 
presses the effect of that force upon the rudder, which is so 
strained as to make a loud noise. to bray, as we say. 


567—589. 


ASTRA- —UMBRAM 


Astra, not the stars, for it is broad day, but the sky, the heavens; 
ASTRA RORANTIA, the dripping sky. See Rem. on “astra,” 5. 517. 
CANDENTE (Vs. 573), glowing. Compare Claud. Epith. Honor. 
et Mariae, 8: 
. "quoties /ncanduit. ore, 
confessus secreta, rubor!" 
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INTREMERE OMNEM MURMURE TRINACRIAM, it would have been placed 
in connexion bv an English writer, who instead of saying that 
Enceladus's flames burst out through Etna, and as often as 
he turned, all Trinacria shook and sent up a cloud of smoke, 
would have said, *the flames and smoke proceeding from the 
body of Enceladus burst out through Etna. and every time he 
turned the whole island shook." In other words, an English 
writer would have been sure that his readers would have under- 
stood him literally if he had said, “Etna threw out the fire, and 
all Trinacria threw out the smoke." It will be observed that in 
both the passages not only the sense, but the grammar, remains 
perfect, if—all the intermediate and filling-up parts being left 
out—the concluding is subjoined immediately to the commenc- 


ing clause: 
HORRIFICIS IUXTA TONAT AETNA RUINIS 
FUNDOQUE EXAESTUAT IMO. 


' AETNAM 
IMPOSITAM RUPTIS FLAMMAM EXSPIRARE CAMINIS 
e e e« »« « . ET CAELUM SUBTEXERE FUMO. 


Compare the exactly similar structure, dev. ὃ. $20: 


“subsidunt undae, tumidumque sub axe tonanti 
sternitur aequor aquis, fugiunt. casto aethere nimbi," 


where the sense and grammar are both complete, the words in 
Roman type being left out. See also Remm. on 1. 483; 3. 317; 
4. 483. 

INSUPER AETNAM IMPOSITAM RUPTIS FLAMMAM EXSPIRARE CAMINIS 
(vv. 519. 580)— The sense is, not that Etna in its present 
form (ἡ. e., hollowed out and having a passage through it by 
which the fire might escape) was placed on the top of Ence- 
ladus, but that Etna, while it was still a solid mountain, was 
placed on the top of Enceladus, and that the flames proceeding 
from him burst a passage through it; rumpebant caminos— 
burst out and flamed through the sides of the mountain, as 
the fire sometimes bursts and breaks out through the sides of 
a furnace or stove. The image is the more correct, inasmuch as 
the eruptions of Etna, as well as of other volcanoes, are apt not 
to follow the track of previous eruptions, but to make new open- 
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form) of the moderns. The entire sense of the passage thus is: 
“There was neither moon nor stars, not even the radiancy of 
the sky (magnetic light), but the night was dark and the sky 
covered with clouds." In like manner, αἰϑριος, as appellative 
of Jupiter, is free from rain and clouds, clear, serenus, Theocr. 
Idyll. 4. 43: 


? 
χω Levy «À1ox« μὲν πέλει κιἰϑριος, «AÀox« δ᾽ vee 


[^etiam Iupiter modo serenus est, modo pluit"]. 
Nox iNTEMPESTA (vs. 587), precisely the Nv& Kazordag of 
Apollonius Rhodius (4. 1694): 


«ὐτεχ δὲ KAonretor vneo ueye hectic ϑεέοντας 
es eqoser, τὴν πέρ te KecrovA«ó« xixanaxovat, 
νυχτ᾽ OÀOQv οὐχ ἀστοῖς διίσχανεν, ovx eucovyt 
μηνῆς. ovpevodev δὲ μελαν χάος, ne τις κλλὴ 
ὠρωφέι OXOTUJ UuUy«To»y cviovac βερέϑρων. 


PosTERA IAMQUE DIES PRIMO SURGEBAT Evo (vs. 588), theme; 
HUMENTEMQUE AURORA POLO DIMOVERAT UMBRAM, variation. 


| 
| 


591—595. 


NOVA — ARMIS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 595). 


et I Med. (Fogg.) III P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Heyne: Brunck; Wagner ‘ed. Heyn. and /’raest.1; Voss; Lad.; Ribb. 
iwho stigmatizes the whole versei. 


vr HT Wakefield. 


Nova, new in the sense of sfrange, unwonted, never before seen, 
exactly as 3. 181, “novo errore," a new error, an error of which 
the person had never before been guilty. See Rem. on 3. 181. 

SUPPLEXQUE TENDIT MANUS (vs. 592)— Compare Thucyd. 
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probably the latter, and to be regarded as standing in the closest 
connexion with cRaivs: “we take him for a Greek in distress, 
and wandering about after having been at Troy, one of the 
unfortunate shipwrecked survivors of that expedition." It is 
the practice of Aeneas— whether the practice is right or not 
is another question—thus to anticipate, and to use his later 
acquired knowledge for the purpose of explaining his narrative 
and makinz it more interesting to his hearers. See, ex. gr., 
2. 17—20, 31, 60, 106, 129, 152, 195, &c. 


605—621. 


SPARGITE —ULLI 


SPARGITE ME IN FLUCTUS, theme; VASTO IMMERGITE PONTO, variation. 
SPARGITE ME IN. FLUCTUS —" Dlacerate; et quia nee saevius 
nec celerius aliquid fieri potest, nova brevitate usus est," Servius. 
"Discerptum dispergite," Hevne. Thiel. "Streut in die fluth 
mich umber.” Voss. — “‘Spargere’ est lacerare,"  Peerlkamp. 
No: or "abreptum = divellere corpus” added to "spargere." 
Aen. 4. GOO, as well as the “diseerptum” added to "sparsere," 
Georg. 4. 022. were superfluous. Spargere is simply fo ling. 
fo throw, viz.. with the action with which seed is thrown out of 
the hand, or with which anything is flung or thrown utterly 
away. Compare Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1410 (ed. Brunck), Oedipus, 
of himself: 
és d OU 
ZGLUP, Hn (qorevaat, ἢ S uiego: 01 


EXOUC GIL , EVO undo HO0Ut00. tr 


"NI PEREO. HOMINUM MANIBUS. PERISSE IUVADBIT. -— That. the 
sentiment is Si PEREO, IUVABIT PERISSE HOMINUM MANIBUS. not 
St PEREO. HOMINUM MANIBUS, IUVABIT PERISSE, 18 shown both 
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by the better sense, and by the apparent imitation of Saint 
Ambrose, Ep. 1. 19: "Si pereundum est, iuvat perire manibus 
Palaestinorum;" and of Pindar Theb. Homer. Latin. 40 (Chry- 
ses to Apollo): 


. "jn me tua dirige tela; 
auctor mortis erit certe Deus." 


Iuwemores (vs. 617), viz, trepidatione et metu. Compare 
Paulin., Epist. «d Macarium: “unum ex omni numero nautarum 
senem, sentinando deputatum, vel met tamemores, vel ut vilem 
animam contemnentes, reliquerunt." 

ALTAQUE PULSAT SIDERA (vv. 619, 620).—“Tangit aLta astra," 
Ruaeus. "Sil. Ital. 17. 651: ‘tangens Tirynthius astra," Wagner. 
"Un che col capo tocca le stelle," Caro. “Er selbst hochragend 
berühret hohes gestirn,’ Voss. And Dryden, more poetical, but 
not less incorrect: 


“our monstrous host, of more than human size, 
erects his head, and stares within the skies." 


The idea is much stronger: so tall that he knocks, hits, thumps, 
or bumps, the stars (sciz. with his head) as he ealks. Compare 
Hor. Carm. 1. 1. 35: 
"quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres 
sublimi feriam sidera vertice." 

The notion of hitting, knocking, or thumping is inseparable from 
pulsare, as Ennius (quoted by Servius), of the Muses: “quae 
pedibus pulsatis Olympum:” and ew. 11.660: “quam flumina 
Thermodontis pulsant. 

Vist’ FACILIS (vs. 621).—Agrecable to see, of an agreeable 
appearance. Compare Ovid, ad Lir. Aug. 259: 


"uritur heu! decor ille viri, generosaque forma, 
et faciles vultus; uritur ille vigor." 


Val. Flacc. 6. 323: 


"tu qui faciles hominumque putasti 
has. Argive, domus, alium hic miser aspicis annum, 
altricemque nivem, festinaque taedia vitae" 


[agreeable habitation, agreeable residence]. 
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AFFABILIS. εἰτεροσηγορος, as Eurip. Suppl. 869 (Adrastus, of 
Capaneus): 
ciievde; ηϑος, £v 10005 ;7000v 6Grou« 


[^mores non fucatos, come [affabile] os"]. Id. Hipp. 95: 


FAM. ἐν d εὐπροσηγοροισεν ἔστε τις χαρις; 

Hipp, ctAseorn yt, χαὲ χερδος s6 συν μοχϑω βραχει. 
I cannot say that I admire this (621) much admired line. Either 
Dictu or else aFFaBILIS seems to be superfluous, and to have 
been introduced merelv to please the ear and to eke out the 
antithesis. Nee risu nec dictu facilis, or nec facilis visu nec 
affabilis, had equally conveved the entire sense. And Homer, 
Od. 8. 168, uses no more than the single adjective χαρίεντα for 
the whole three substantives qw goeves, and a7ogqtvs: 

OUTON OU πιατέσσε eos χαρέεντα διδωσιν 

«vdocGor, ovrt qugy, ovr. κοὐ qois. ovt c; oogrvr. 
For the character compare Od. 9. 188: 

Ol0g totu ttvEGZEr (2107009617 οὐδὲ utt κλλοὺς 

TOL. κἀλ GA GPEUÓEY ἐὼν absucatuc ηδη. 
Also Ovid, Met. 13. £60 (speaking of the. same Polyphemus:: 
"visus ab hospite nullo impune." Pliny, Paneg. 48 (of Domi- 
tian): "ad haec ipse occursu quoque visuque  terribilis—non 
adire quisquam. non alloqui audebat." Stat. Suv. 3. 3. 71 (of 
Caligula): ‘ 


"hune ct in Arctoas tenuis comes usque pruinas 
terribilem affatu passus visuque tyrannum. 
immanemque suis." 


Herodian, 3. 11 (of Plautianusi: zegoteir de (026902 nr. ὡς utt 
reve προσιέναι. ἀλλα zat τοὺς Uu iartenievorg craoroeger. And 
Lucian's mockery of Diogenes, Vifar. nct. 107 uoroc «at azot 
ren toz evar Hehe. uy qiAOY uy ξένον zooottutroz. The opposite 
character is thus sweetly sketched by Appolonius Rhodius, 3. 915: 

er order τις TOUS FAL 4 O0TEOUM. τ ει Cro, 

OU. 6600 ἐξ αὐτὰ Mog veros, OFF 000€ CAO 

{{{} {1'{7Π1.0}1’ n oot. eq CUULGTOS &2ACGT) GEN, 

oor Inoore ϑη χε .lios deuco nacre zeurm, 


jouer ἐς αὐτί der, ἡ δὲ aooTiu vc n6e63 t. 
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the whole cave from side to side and end to end. he does not 
mince the matter, or mystify with a per. but says roundly and 
at once: "totoque ingens extenditur antro." 

Eructaxs = a:t0JÀvZov, Hom. Il. 9. 487. 

ARGOLIC] CLYPE] AUT PHOEBEAE LAMPADIS INSTAR (Vs. 631).— 
As large, round, and glaring as an Argolie shield, or the sun. 
Besides the citations of La Cerda. compare Callim. Hymn. an 
Dian. 52 (of the Cyclops): 


πίσι δ᾽ va oqovr 
FREE uovroyAge, TUXEL (Ge TETOMBOELM, 
δεινον vaoyAavooorte, 


Ammian. 24. 2: “continentem occupant arcem,... cuius me- 
dietas in sublime eonsurgens. tereti ambitu .irgolic? secuti spe- 
ciem ostendebat, nisi quod a septentrione id quod rotunditati 
deerat, in Euphratis fluenta proieetae cautes eminentius tue- 
bantur" From which passage it appears further that the dis- 
tinction drawn by La Cerda and the commentators between 
clypeus and secutum was not very strictly observed by the 
low Latin writers. 

Cavo (vs. 641). a mere eke. ANTRO. implving cavo. 

Reee (vs. 641). —Not merely "e rocky height.” but. Achae- 
menides being. at the moment spoken of. at the foot of Etna, 
“the rocky height" par excellence, i.e. Etna. 7 Trinacria 
rupes ^ is Etna in Catullus, «d. Manlii, 23: 


"eum tantum arderem quantum Trrnaerta ries 
and Grat. Falise. Cuyneg. 4307 7est in. Trinacria specus ingens 
μος. with which compare Ed. 6. 29: 


"nec tantum Phoebo gaudet. Paruasstde ripes : 
nec tantum Rhodope mirantur et [smarus Orphea. 


and Orpheus, Argonaut. 2: Παρνησιδα scereny, where " Par- 
Nassia rupes" and HaorjowWa z&cpir. are. Parnassus. which 
mountain had been equally well indicated. by "rupes" and 
seetonyv, simply and without adjunct. had Parnassus been (which 
it was not) previously, as Etna was in our context. the subject- 
matter of discourse. See Rem. on "Cvelopea saxa," 1. 205. 
VASTOSQUE AB RUPE CYCLOPAS PROSPICIO,— NOt PROSPICIO AB 
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oblong, red, shining berries, consisting of little more than a 
mere membrane covering a large and hard stone, are sold in 
the streets of the Italian towns. “Bad enough food for a 
hungry man!" said I to myself, as I spat out some I had 
bought in Bassano, and tasted for the sake of Achaemenides. 


656—655. 


VASTA SE MOLE MOVENTEM 
PASTOREM POLYPHEMUM ET LITTORA NOTA PETENTEM 
MONSTRUM HORRENDUM INFORME INGENS CU] LUMEN ADEMPTUM 


VASTA SE MOLE MOVENTEM.— Moving, not with vast séxe, but 
wh vast exertion, viz.. with all the power of a great-sized 
man. with the muscular exertion of a giant. See Rem. on 
"ingenti mole." and compare Stat. Theb. 9. 225: 


"veutum erat ad fluvium; solito tune plenior alveo. 
signa mali, wayna sc mole Ismenos agebat." 


Sil. 12. 151: 


"tradunt /fereulea. prostratos mole gigantes 
tellurem iniectam quatere. et spiramine anhelo 
torreri late campos." 


Liv. δι 13: "Camillus ad Pedum cum Tiburtibus, maxime valido 

exercitu. matore mole, quanquam aeque prospero eventu, pugnat " 

(where Walkers. edition: " maiore. certamine " [greater trouble, 

greater. work, greater difficulty, viz.. than that with which his 

colleague Maenius had fought elsewhere]). Stat. Zheb. 5. 441; 
"audet iter. magnique sequens vestigia. mutat 


Hereulis, et farda quamvis se mole ferentem, 
vix cursu tener aequat. Hylas." 


Aen, 1. 33: 


"tantae wol7s erat Romanam condere. gentem." 
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and &s LUMEX, so understood in our text, affords the so well- 
fitting picture: horrid, deformed monster, rendered still. more 
horrid and deformed by the gouging of his single eye (LUMINIS 
EFFOSSI) 50 the almost unavoidable conclusion was, that LUMEK 
in our text is eye (eyeball), and the object presented to us by 
LUMEN ADEMPTUM the eveless socket of Polyphemus. Hence, (1), 
Forbiger's “Henry (Twelre Years’ Voyage, 3. p. 46; et Philol. 
1l. p. 638) vvwEN non per oculum vult explicari sed per the 
light of day. das tageslicht . . . sed vv. 635 et 663 vulgarem 
explicationem videntur iuvare; " (2), Caro's 


‘ch’ avea come una grotta oscura in fronte, 
in vece d' occhio; " 


(8), Conington's “another novelty is proposed by Henry, who 
understands ΜῈΝ not of the eye, but of the light of day, ... 
but the use of lumen, vv. 635, 663, confirms the old inter- 
pretation"; amd even (4), the quotation of our text by Gesner 
in his Lexicon among the examples of lumen used "pro 
oculo." For my adherence, even in the face of all this autho- 
rity, to the opinion expressed in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage" 
let the following examples, in not one of which ean the ex- 
pression lumen adimere mean “tv take away the eyeball,” 
be my justification. (e). Ovid, Met. 5. 3353: 
"gravius Saturnia iusto, 

pec pro materia fertur doluisse: suique 

iudicis aeterna. damnavit. (ance nocte. 

at pater omnipotens (neque enim licet irrita cuiquam 

facta dei fecisse deoi pro laine adempto 

scire. futura. dedit ^ 


(where we have the same two-fold use of lumen as by our 
author, viz. in "lumina," to signify eyeball, and then again 
immediately in "]umine " to signify the light (viz., as seen by 
the eve) the seght)., (by, Prudent. Diptyeh. 189: 


"hie lupus ante rapax vestitur vellere molli: 
Saulus qui fuerat fit «dempto lonine Paulus” 


[the light (viz, as seen by the eve), the sight]. (e), Prudent. 
Psycho. : 
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As (a), adimere lumen is fo lake away the light, in our 
text, and Ovid, Met. 3. 330, and lbs, quoted above, in the 
sense of blinding: and Lucr. 3. 1042, and Ovid, Trist. 4. 4. 45, 
quoted above, in the sense of killing, so (5), in Ovid's para- 
phrase of our text, Met. 14. 197, where this same Polyphemus 
says of himself: 


"quam nullum aut leve sit damnum mihi /ucis ademptae," 
no less than in Ovid's (Met. 3. 515) 


. . . "tenehrasque et cladem /ueis ademptae 
obiicit |viz , Tiresiae]," 





adimere lucem is /o lake away the light in the sense of 
blinding; and (6), Claud. Laus Serenae, 24 (still of this same 
Polyphemus): “amine fraudatus Cyclops," fraudare lumine 
is to cheat of the light, in the same sense; and (d), Ovid, ex 
Pont. 1. 1. 53: 


“alter, ob huic similem pr?catus lumine culpam. 
clamabat media, se meruisse. via. 
talia caelestes fieri praeconia gaudent, 
ut, sua quid valeant numina, teste probent. 
saepe levant poenas, ereptaque lumina. reddunt," 


privare lumine and eripere lumina are, respectively, fo 
deprive of the light, and to snatch away the light, in the same 
sense; reddere lumina, fo restore the light so snatched away: 
aud (e). Plin. .N. H. 7. 57: “Magna et Critobulo fama est extracta 
Philippi regis oculo sagitta et citra. deformitatem oris curata 
orbitate luminis," orbitas luminis is deprivation of light, 
in the same sense; while (f), Liv. 4. 3: *ecquid sentitis in 
quanto contemptu vivatis? Lees vobis huius partem, si liceat, 
adimant: quod spiratis. quod vocem mittitis, quod formas homi- 
num habetis, indignantur," adimere lucem is fo take away 
the light, in. theesense of killing: (gi, Cie. pro Rose. Amer.: 
“cui repente caelian, solem, aquam terramque ademerunt,” adi- 
mere caelum et solem, fo fake away the sky and the sun 
(ine. the light), in the sense of killing: and ifi), dew. 12. 935: 


"et me, seu corpus spoleatum. linéie mavis, 
redde meis." 
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have a grudge at me, for the “proposed novelty.” a novelty, 
after all, not so very novel, (a), the identical expression having 
been applied by Alexander Ross (Rossaeus) in one of the cantos 
of the second book of his Christias to a case in which there was 
no scooping-out of the eye, viz, the case of St. Paul: 


. . . "tum subitus vibratur ab aethere fulgur 
quod iuvenem deturbat equo, mox lumen ademit;" 


(b) and the closely related expression "egens lucis" having 
been applied by no less an authority than Statius to this same 
Polyphemus in such a manner as to exclude all notion of scooped- 
out eyeball, it not being Polyphemus himself but only Polyphe- 
mus's hand which is stated to be "egens lucis" ¢. ¢., blind ( Theb. 
6. 716): 

"quale vaporifera saxum Polyphemus ab Aetna 


lucis egente manu tamen in vestigia puppis 
auditae iuxtaque inimicum exegit Ulyxem:” 


as well as (c) the cognate expression "spoliata visu," desporled. 
not of his eye, but of his sight (ἧς e, lumine) to a blinded 
elephant. bv Silius, 9. 597 (ed. Rup.i: | 


“arma virique simul spoltateque belua. resi 
sternuntur subita «miserandum!) mixta ruina; 


and (d) the cognate expression "auditus non adimeret" applied 
by Tacitus, Amnal. 13. 2, to the curtain behind which Agrippina 
overheard the debate of the senate: “qui in palatium ob id voca- 
bantur, ut adstaret abditis a tergo foribus, velo discreta, quod 
visum arceret, avditus non adimceret;" amd. (e), the cognate 
pression * viduata lumine" to the dark realms of Proserpine, by 
Silius, 3. 601 (of Vespasian, Jupiter speaking): 


"nec Stygis ille lacus ceduataque lionine regna. 
sed superüm sedes nostrosque tenebit honores." 


LvwEN being thus shown to mean not the eve but the day- 
light, it becomes unnecessary to. refer. to the precise parallel. 
4. 181, "monstrum. horrendum, ingens? or to the Homerie 
prototype, Od. 9, 190, zat γὰρ 9uvu eretvzre ;cEAQQuOY, aS 
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directs the rudder, and, bv means of the rudder. the ship. The 
Cyclops follows the guidance of the pine-trunk which he holds 
in his hand, 1. e., feels his way, gropes his way, with the pine- 
trunk; and, therefore, precisely is the pine-trunk said to govern 
his hand, to direct his hand, ?. e.. by necessary implication, to 
direct or guide himself. Compare .1»hol. Pal. (ed. Diibner), 
9. 298, where the blind man says: 
| GZtUu mv UE πρὸς vor (νη, εν, orte de3n40v 
ov uovvor TtÀETES, CA) Z6 ηξλιοι 

[my stick. led me up to the temple, viz. regendo manum]: 
and Prudent. Diptych. 137: 

“it mare per medium Dominus, fluctusque liquentes 

calce terens, iubet instabili descendere cumba 

discipulum ; sed mortalis trepidatio plantas 

mergit: at ille »tanwm reyit, et vestiqia firmat," 
in the former of which passages we have the stick leading the 
blind man, while in the latter we have not onlv the very words 
"manum regit et vestigia firmat," but those words in the same 
order with respect to each other, and occupying the same posi- 
tion in the verse which they occupy in our text. 

The reading wa4NU suggests, say, rather. actually presents, 
the absurd picture of the blind man directing his director, direct- 
ing with his hand the stick which he puts forward at random, 
in order to be directed by the information which it conveys to 
his hand, and through his hand to himself. It is only the see- 
ing man who directs his stick, as Tacit. Hest. 1. 79: "sed tum 
humido die, et soluto gelu, neque conti, neque gladii, quos 
praclongos utraque ane — regunt, usui, lapsantibus equis, et 
cataphractarum pondere." I need hardly add that while the 
construetion manum regere is not onlv simple and natural. 
but usual [compare Sen. 7Jere.. Oct, 313 (Dejanira about to take 
revenge on Hercules): 

"aderit noverea [Iuno], quae wees nostras reyat, 
nec invocata." 


Claud. 4 Cons. Honor. p. 58: 


"et casus artesque docet, quo ἀκα regatur 
sidere, quo fluetus possint moderamine falli." 
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"ut nubes gravidas, quas modo vidimus. 
Arctoi Boreae dissipat impetus, 
sic hie, quo regimur, spiritus offluet "|. 


and even used bv our author himself elsewhere (as 4 336: 
"dum spiritus hos regit artus"), to express the direction and 
government of the limbs of living creatures generally by the 
internal vivifying spirit, but intentionally and in order to 
heighten the contrast between Polvphemus under the direction 
of his own intelligent will and Polyphemus under the direction 
of a staff: in other words, between Polyphemus seeing and 
Polyphemus blind. That there is no word of sympathy with 
the unhappy Cyclops is only what was to be expected from a 
poet belonging to and writing for a people whose highest en- 
joyment it was to sit in the cireus and look on while wild beasts 
tore eulprits to pieces, or gladiator killed gladiator at the word 
of command. 

The determination of the true reading of our text determines 
the true reading of Prudentius's imitation, Diptych. 137: 


"ijt mare per medium Dominus, fluctusque liquentes 
calee terens, iubet instabili descendere eumba 
discipulum; sed mortalis trepidatio plantas 
mergit; at ille ane» regit et vestigia firmat," 


where the imitation of Virgil is plain. and vet where, if we read 
"manu" instead of "manum." first we obtain a quite different 
sense from Virgils. "manu" and "vestigia" then being ne 
longer referrible to one and the same person. but "manu" be- 
coming the hand of Christ, while "vestigia" are the steps of 
Peter: and secondly, lose the essential part of the picture, which 
Prudentius plainly intended to set before us. viz, that Christ 
took Peter bv the hand. held Peters hand in his, and so sup- 
ported and led him on. 

LANIGERAE cowrTANTUR. ovES.-—Compare Callim. tragm. 127. 
Bentley's ed.: 


COVES 100, YUE ZOUOSG, OHUIYAULZE S. COVES ETL(UOOL 


eaxow ernots*uot δ᾽ evàte χὰ potere, 
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661. 


DE COLLO FISTULA PENDET 


VAR. LECT. 


& COLLO FISTULA PENDET 1 Pal. Al the "codices antiqui" of Pierius 
except one (‘sunt qui carmen hoe ut nothum expungant. [ἃ tamon 
in plerisque codicibus antiquis habetur, praeterquam in uno [qu. tho 
Vat. Fr.*] ubi versus hac penthemimeri clauditur, soLAMENQUE. MALI,” 
Pierius). Il 2 (ud. 70. Dresd... and, according to my recollection, 
all the second class codices I have examined. | have, however, written 
memoranda of no more than the two specified. Cod. Canon. (Butler). 
HIE. According to my recollection, all the incunabula I have collated, 
I have. however, no written memoranda of them, except Aldus (15141, 
who has ovEs: EA SOLA VOLUPTAS: SOLAMENQUE MALI DE COLLO FISTULA 
PENDET; La Cerda; Hob, Stephens. 


E& COLLO FisrULA PENDET. OMITTED Y Vat.,*. Med. 


€ coLLo. risTULA. PENDET OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED ΜΠ Fabric: 
P. Manut.: D. Heins.: N. Heius, :1670;; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.: 
Weichert; Voss: Wagn. :ed. Heyn.. ed. 1861); Thiel; Forb.. Supfle; 
Lad.; Haupt; Ribb.; Coningt. 


believe the hemistich to. be genuine: the pipe hanging from 
ie neck being required to complete the picture of the shepherd 
see Manil 5. 115: 


"necnon et cultus. pecorum  uascentibus addunt, 
pastoremyue cuum generant, ru fixfula ello 
hee rent, et voces alterna per oscula ducat). 


specially of the shepherd Polyphemus, who was not only emi- 


7 Phe wore. ons tos et t tis a ete een cdppiue un a muderm character by 
later hand. J εἴ.“ *uc te eru ure cf three cs four vetters which has been meutioned 
; Ribbeck whe seen tome t2 reve tigen δον ensure a cetus roughness of the parch- 
ent similar t thet wu. 2 525 ervzhsc im the seme folis in places where there never was 


ther writing ΟἹ €rast:e 
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nently musical (Lucian, 9. 1. 3: 0 δὲ HoAvq uoc ta τε ahha, zat 
μουσικος ἐστι), but actually represented both by painters and 
poets as playing on or at least carrving this very instrument, as 
Theocr. Idyll. 11. 38 (Polyphemus, of himself): 


συρισδεν δ᾽ ὡς ovtes erioteue mde Νυχλωπῶων. 


Philostr. Jco»w. Cycl. (οὗ Polyphemus): χαὶ ἡ μὲν σύρε», eu 
ὑπ μαλης, χὰ ατρέμει. ἐστι δ᾽ αὐτὼ ποιμενχον agua. To the 
rational probability is to be added the matter of fact that the 
hemistich is found, according to my revollection—for in this ease 
I did not take written memoranda—not mercly in all the second- 
class codices I have collated, as well as, with the exception of 
Basel, 1586, in all the incunabula, but even in the Palatine Ms., 
and, according to Pierius (see Var. Lecf.. above) "in plerisque 
codicibus antiquis, praeterquam in uno ubi versus hac penthe- 
mimeri clauditur: soLawENQUE want" Having recognized the 
hemistich, I gu a step farther and find in it, that is to say in the 
FistuLa suspended from the shepherd's neck, a much better 
SOLA VOLUPTAS SOLAMENQUE MALI than in LANIGERAE COMITANTUR 
oves [Luer. 5. 1405 (ed. Lachm.): 


"et vigilantibus hine aderant. solacia. somit. 
dueere multimodis voces et flectere. cantus, 
et supra calamos unco percurrere. labro". 


and accordingly take the structure to be, not LANIGERAE COME 
TANTUR OVES, EA SOLA VOLUPTAS SOLAMENQUE MALI, but LANIGERAE 
COMITANTUR OVES. PENDET DE COLLO FISTULA, EA SOLA VOLUPTAS 
SOLAMENQUE WiLL His sheep are the shepherd’s care not the 
shepherd's pleasure and solace. Compare Crlec 97: 


"talibus in studiis baculo dum nixus apricas 
pastor agit eres, et dum non arte canora 
compacta solitum. modulatur creedine carmen, 
tendit. ineveetus radios Hyperionuis ardor, 
lucidaqgue aetheno ponit diserimina mundo, 


Where the shepherd's sunny cares are his sheep, always sab dio: 
his pleasure and solace, the music of his fistula. How much 
more blind Polyphemus’s care, his sheep! how much more was 
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his risTULA. Polvphemus's solace! His sheep having, on account 
of his loss of sight. become ἃ greater care to him than ever, 
Polvphemus seeks eonsolation. in. another sense, delights his 
ears with the musie of his FISTULA, EA SOLA VOLUPTAS. SOLAMENQUE 
ALL. It is with song (e) the husbandman’s wife. solaces her 
winter toil at the loom, Georg. 1. 29.3: 


"interea longum cantu solata laborem 
arguto coniunx percurrit peetine tels," 


It is with song (5) Simulus solaces his culinary labours, Morc- 


lum, 29: 
"modo rustica carmina. cantat, 
agrestique suum solatur (ace laborem” 


It is with song (e) Cvenus consoles. himself for. the loss of 
Phaethon, 44e». 10. 189; 


^pamque ferunt. luctu. Cyenum Phaethontis wumati, 
populeas inter frondes. umbramque: sororum 

dum canit, et maestum Mose solatur amorem, 
canentem molli pluma dusis-e -enectim; 
linquentem terras. et «idera voce sequentem, | 


It is with his Ivre d: Orpheus consoles himself for the lose 
of Eurvdice. Georg. 4 161: 


“apse: cata olan aegram beeline innt, 
te dibus. enin fe 5]o gn bDhftopge een. 


PE veLente due. te due dente cam bat 


and Senew Flere, Ot, Jago 


~ nnrpeappesng cenpleluae 


' 
nuit etra Fora tav ula 


te. ty Fae hy 


It Is With t5 SP — 4 [A f^ [p^ oon bes β΄}. Án 
Chiron Mete 6 Datos aS t ae gear ἢ ged 4,42,8} γεν! 


Cave, Stat. ἄν . 174 


f£ 4.» » r ἢ Jj 
Φ - - Ld a 
& 1 ‘ 4 ; , 2)/7H 
- tt tt . ΠΥ tr at gp ng 
"o, d .- s? 4 “,.4 4 , Lon “2 @e4a, » 
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It is with his fistula (7) Apollo, in the service of Admetus, 
soothes his love cares, Ovid, Wet. 2. 680: 


"illud erat tempus. quo te pastoria pellis 
texit; onusque fuit dextrae silvestris oliva; 
alterius, dispar septenis fistula cannis: 
dumque amor est curae, dum te tua fistula mulcet, 
. incustoditae Pylios memorantur in agros 
processisse boves." 


It is with his fistula (gi) this very Polyphemus consoles him- 
self for the disdain of Galatea, Callim. Epégr. 49: 


Ms Cypher Hong Hos aVevonto τεῷ € C0Lt Cee, 


ce uovece τοῦ eot zerriGzvr«atvorta, Ῥιλιππε. 


Theoer. ἐμ. 11. 1: 


οὐδὲν 01 TOY EVOTE eq Uxec quoiiczor «440, 
Nune, ovt! eyyoustor, eum dozet, ort. ἐπιπεστοῦ, 
y wee Πεερεδες. 


Ibid. vs. τ: 


arta sour aaate Duc o0 Araém o AGO. LU I, 
‘ 


mozitos Hortqemas, ox. noatro Tay Pete. 


Ibid. vs. 13: 
o de τῶν F'iesereemr enr 
«ἰὸς E UCOVOS ZUTETUZELO (QUAZLORGUCS 
ἐξ ots, ἐχήπότον ize caozeodror (A204 
hvnoidos ἐκ ubzGAUS τὸ 0C Y MGTE ME pesenuror, 
(AAG TOY COUEZON™ Boe, z«lecoueros ὁ egi ueocs 


UI AC ὃς LONTON οὐ" «(ει δὲ Lotte. 
And Ovid, Vel. 1). 780: 


"huc ferus ascendit Cyclops, mediusque resedit. 
lanigerae peeudes, nullo ducente. secutae. 

eui postquam pinus, baculi quae praebuit usum. 
ante pedes posita est, antennis apta ferendis: 
sumtaque arundinibus compacta est. fésf/a centum, 
senserunt. tota. μάν sibila montes; 

senserunt. undae. 


* Where the schohlast refers to the above epigram of Callimachus. 
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Sil. 3. 345: 

. . . "gisit dives Gallicia pubem. 
barbara nunc patriis ululantem earned linguis, 
nunc pedis alterno. percussa eerbere terra 
ad numerum resonas gaudentem plaudere cetras. 
haee requies ludusque viris, ee sacra coluptaass" 


where the last three words so almost identieal—not merely in 
meaning but in rhythm, position in the verse. position with 
respect to each other, and even in individual apeces—-with the 
EA SOLA VOLUPTAS of our text. only too plainly betray the paren- 
tage of the whole verse to which they belong. The ineunabula, 
therefore, and older editors down to P. Manutius, were perfectly 
right both in recognizing the words DE COLLO FISTULA PENDET as 
genuine, and in punctuating so as to connect them with soLa- 
MENQUE MALI. Their error consisted in not connecting. them 
also with vo_urtas, but. on the contrary. separating them from 
that word by a period placed between it and soLAMENQUE MALI; 
the effect of such separation being on the one hand unnecessarily 
to double the happiness of Polvphemus. viz. by conferring on 
him, already in possession of the soLAwMEN ΜΔ] of his FISTULA, 
the vonLcrras of his flock of sheep also, and on the other hand 
no less unnecessarily, nay even. more unnecessarily, to render 
both votvetas and soriuEN as miserable, grammatically, as two 
words could well be, viz.. bv the forcible rupture of their happy 
marriage bond gtk. Nor was La Cerda much more fortunate 
in his clucidatiun of the passage: for, although clearly seeing 
how far astray were the editors before P. Manutius, in allow- 
ing Polvyphemus both the voLceras. of a flock of sheep and 
the soLAMEN of ἃ risTULA. and. although perfectly aware. that 
Polvphemus's. voLttuptas and soLawEN. must be one and the 
same thing. not two different. things, vet he was guilty of the 
seareely less grievous mistake that that one both. vorLvrras and 
SOLAMEN of Polyphemus was not. his. risruia, but his sheep. 
could not imagine what business he had with a ristuLa at all. 
and would gladly. had he only had a little more courage, a 
little less respect for the corpus of Virgil. have amputated the 
Obnoxious limb. and forced the Cyclops to tind for the future 
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524 AENEIDEA  [0670--6?1 vxRUM—SEQUENDO 


Id. Ep?th. Pallad. et Celer. 116: 


“ut thalami /rfigere. fores. tum vere. rubentes 
desuper invertunt calathos," &c. 


In like manner we say in English, /owched land, touched port, 
touched at such a place. 


610—611. 


VERUM UBI NULLA DATUR DENTRA AFFECTARE POTESTAS 
NEC POTIS IONIOS FLUCTUS AEQUARE SEQUENDO 


DextRa AFFECTARE.-—“ Dextra contingere navem," Heyne, Wagner, 
Forbiger. 


“Aber da keine zewalt. mit der hand zu erstreben verlichn wird ^ 
( Voss. 


* Dextram iniicere.” Gesner---an interpretation to which Servius 
has recorded. his unanswered and, as it seems to me, unanswer- 
able, objection, "si bEXTRA legeris, ut sit DEXTRA | AFFECTARE 
contingere, caret exemplo; an unanswerable objection, I sav, 
the meaning of to touch or reach with the hand, or lav hands 
on, being so wholly remote from affectare that affectare is 
actually joined with tangere by Ovid, Jr. Amat. 2. 39: 


"non ego sidereas a/fecto tanyere sedes." 


On the other hand, the reading pEXTRAw AFFECTARE affords no 
manner of sense at all. We are, therefore; compelled to abide 
by pEXTRA, nor need we regret that we are, for no sense can be 
better than that afforded by the two words each taken in its 
most ordinary acceptation, viz. pbEXTRA, in the sense of right 
hand, and 5rrEcTanE, in the sense of prefend to court or make 
love to, try to gain, or iin, try to gel at, aucupari. The Cyclops, 
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nostra) saepe et a/fecfarimus et omisimus" Im alll which 
places affectare is, as in our text, pretend fo, fry to get, 
ambire, aucupari. Amd see finally, (%). Balbo, Veta d: 
Dante, cap. 1: "ma capitani e podestà, d' origine imperiale o 
comunale, di schiatte antiche o nuove, straniere o Italiane, tutti 
quando poterano, e fin che potevano, «ffetfarono la suprema 
potenza," where the affettare is made to depend upon the 
potere, exactly as in our text the arrEcTARE on the posse. 
Dextra, by force, with fighting, as 9. 320: "audendum 

dextra; " 9. 806: 

*ergo nec clipeo iuvenis subsistere tantum 

nec deríra valet;" 


? 


19. 644: “dertra nec Drancis dicta refellam;” where "dextra" 
is joined with "audendum," "subsistere, and “refellam,” 
respectively, in the same manner and in the same sense as in 
our text with AFFECTARE. 

ÁEQUARE SEQUENDO.-—On reaching the beach and going out 
into the water, Polvphemus finds, first, that he cannot pretend 
to seize the ships (NULLA DATUR DEXTRA. APFECTARE | POTESTAS, 
for thev are already off on their way. clear of the land: and 
secondly, that he has no chance of overtaking them, for they 
are going faster than he can follow: 


NEC POTIS. TONTOS FLUCTUS AEQUARE. SFQUENDO, 


"is not able /o equal with following;” i.e, to follow with equal 
speed ; therefore “is left behind.” Compare Q. Curt. 4. 1: "pauci 
regem. sequebantur: nam nee eodem. omnes fugam. intenderant. 
et deficientibus equis curse eorum, quos rex subinde mutabat. 
aequare non poterant" |" were not able to go as fast as, keep 
pace with, keep up with;” therefore “were left behind bv]. 
Sil. 15. 574 (the soldiers exhorting eacn other to keep up with 


4 


their leader, to go as fast as their leaders): 


. "'üge. perge, salutem 
Ausoniae ancipites Superi, et, stet. Roma cadatne, 
in pedibus posuere fuis, clamantque. ruuntque. 
hortandi genus acer habet praecedere ductor: 
illum augent earses anoist aequare sequendo, 
atque indefessi noctemque diemque feruntur. 


528 AENEIDEA (676--686 xxcirum—RETRO 


616—686. 


EXCITUM — RETRO 





VAR. LECT. (vv. 684—686). 


coxrRA—RETRO. OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED MI Wagn. (Lect. Virg. 
ed. 1861). Verse 686 is placed between verses 684 and 685 by Ribbeck. 
CrRTUM—RETRO is stigmatized by Brunck. 


[puncti.] CONTRA IUSSA MONENT HELENI, SCYLLAM ATQUE CHARYBDIM, 
INTER UTRAMQUE VIAM. LETI DISCRIMINE PARVO, 
NI TENEANT CURSUS; CERTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO, 


III Kappes (Kos, p. 621). 


[punct.] CONTRA, IUS88A MONENT HFLENI. SCYLLAM, ATQUE CHARYBDIN 
INTER UTRAMQUE VIAM, LETI DISCRIMINE PARVO, 
NI TENEANT CURSUS: CERTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO, 


ΠῚ P. Manut. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 684). 
MoNENT I. Med., Pal. (MONENT, the n in different ink). II 22, cod. Canon. 


6 S? 
(Butler). ΠῚ Prob. (Jnsf.. Gram); Princ.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 
1475; Mil. 1475; Dresc.: P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Phil; Dask.: Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Pott.; Wagner (ed. 


Heyn., ed. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Ribbeck. 


MovENT I. Vat.; * Vetera quaedam exemplaria cum Mediceo wovxwT legunt," 
Pierius. II 12. 


MOUENTQUE II 7k, 


VAR. LECT. 
SCYLLA ATQUE CHARYBDIS [ Vat. III Ribbeck. 
SCYLLAF ATQUE CHARYBDIS IT e. 


SCYLLAM ATQUE CHARYBDIM 1 Pal. (SCYLLAMATQ - CHARYBDIN), Med. 
II 59. ILI Princ.; Mil. 1475; l'ierius; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670): 
Philippe: Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Pottier; Wagner (ed. Heyn. ed. 
1861); Lad.; Haupt. 


520 AENEIDEA [661 De COLLO—PENDET 


It is with his fistula (f) Apollo, in the service of Admetus, 
soothes his love cares, Ovid, Met. 2. 680: 


“illud erat tempus. quo te pastoria pellis 
texit; onusque fuit dextrae silvestris oliva; 
alterius, dispar septenis fistula cannis: 
dumque amor est curae, dum te tua fistula mulcet, 
. incustoditae Pylios memorantur in agros 
processisse boves." 


It is with his fistula (gy) this very Polyphemus consoles him- 
self for the disdain of Galatea, Callim. Epégr.. [9: 


ὡς eer Hosvquuos erevoeto tar €a€060cY, 


«t uovodt tor somite zeriGzveatrorta, ΜῬιλιππε. 


Theoer. /dyll. 1I. 1: 


οὐδεν! 2201 τοῦ ἔρωτι Eg UXEC GY ounzor GAÀAO, 
Nune, ovt! ἐγχοίστον, eut dozet, ort. EZILLCGTOY, 
ἢ τι Πεεριδες. 


Ind. vs. 1: 


avi τοι. otióte dic 0 Δύο" ὦ Ao. Quir, 


ez etos. FHoívipauos, ox v oeto ies Tasers, 


Ibid. vs. 13: 
o de tan F'eieteunr cedar 
(ULOS b CHOVOS ZETETURELO (qUZLOEGOUS 
ἐξ κοῖς, ez/H GTor eyo (aozeodror A20; 
Avagidos ἐχ ἀπὲ, ἰλός, τὸ OC SIG Hee deAEu TOL, 
«A46 TO PEOUEZON™ evoe, Zedecoutiros Ó eat πετοες 


λας ἐς TOVTOR 000r (CEUOR τονε. 
And Ovid, Met. 13. 780: 


"huc ferus ascendit Cyclops. mediusque resedit. 
lanigerae pecudes. nullo ducente. secutae. 

eui postquam pinus, baculi quae. praebuit usum. 
ante pedes posita est, antennis apta. ferendis: 
sumtaque arundinibus compacta est. μαι. centum. 
senserunt toti. μων sibila montes; 

senserunt. undae. 


* Where the scholiast refers to the above epizram of Callimachus. 
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Sil. 3. 345: 

. . . *misit dives Gallicia pubem. 
barbara nune patris ululantem carnea. linguis, 
nune pedis alterno. pereussa eerbere. terra 
ad numerum resonas gaudentem plaudere eetras. 
haee requies ludusque viris, ea sacra coluptas," 


where the last three words so almost identical —not merely in 
meaning but in rhythm, position in the verse, position with 
respect to each other, and even in individual apeces—with the 
EA SOLA VOLUPTAS of our text. only too plainly betray the paren- 
tage of the whole verse to which they belong. The ineunabula, 
therefore, and older editors down to P. Manutius, were perfectly 
right both in recognizing the words ΡῈ coLLO FISTULA PENDET as 





genuine, and in punctuating so as to connect them with sorá- 
MENQUE MALI, Their error consisted in not connecting them 
also with voLvrTAs, but, on the contrary, separating them from 
that word by a period placed between it and SOLAMENQUE MALI; 
the effect of such separation being on the one hand unnecessarily 
to double the happiness of Polvphemus, viz. by conferring on 
him. already in possession of the soLAMEN ΜΑΙ] of his risTULA. 
the voLcrrAs of his flock of sheep also, and on the other hand 
no less unnecessarily, nav even more unnecessarily, to. render 
both votupras and soLaMEN as miserable. erammatieally, as two 
words could well be, viz.. bv the forcible rupture of their happy 
marriage bond ovr. Nor was La Cerda. much. more fortunate 
in his elucidation of the passage: for, although clearly seeing 
how far astray were the editors before P. Manutius, in allow- 
ing Polvphemus both the vottrras of a flock. of sheep and 
the soLAMEN of a risTULA.. and. although perfectly aware. that 
Polyphemus’s voLupras and. sorawEN. must be one and the 
same thing, not two different things, vet he was guiltv of the 
seareely less. grievous mistake that that one both νοι ΡΤ ΑΝ and 
SOLAMEN of Polyphemus was not. his ristuna, but. his. sheep. 
could: not imagine what business he had with ἃ risrULs. at all. 
and would. gladly. had he only. had a little more courage, a 
little less respect for the corpus of Virgil. have amputated the 
obnoxious limb. and forced the Cyclops to find for the future 


524 AENEIDEA  [0670--67] vERUM—SEQUENDO 


Id. Epith. Pallad. et Celer. 116: 


“ut thalami /et?gere fores, tum vere rubentes 
desuper invertunt calathos," &c. 


In like manner we say in English, /owched land, touched port, 
touched at such a place. 


610—611. 


VERUM UBI NULLA DATUR DEXTRA AFFECTARE POTESTAS 
NEC POTIS IONIOS FLUCTUS AEQUARE SEQUENDO 


Dxxrna AFFECTARE.-—“ Dextra contingere navem," Heyne, Wagner. 
Forbiger. 
"Aber da keine gewalt. mit der hand zu erstreben. verliehn wird ἡ 
i Voss). 


43 


* Dextram iniicere," Gesner—-an interpretation to which Servius 
has recorded his unanswered and, as it seems to me, unanswer- 
able, objection, "si pbEXTRA legeris, ut sit. DEXTRA | AFFECTARE 
contingere, caret exemplo; an unanswerable objection, I sav, 
the meaning of to touch or reach with the hand, or lav hands 
on, being so wholly remote from affectare that affeetare is 


actually joined with tangere by Ovid, Art, Amat. 2. 39: 
"non ego sidereas affecto tangere. sedes." 


On the other hand, the reading pExTRAWM AFFECTARE affords no 
manner of sense at all. We are, therefore, compelled to abide 
by pEXTRA, nor need we regret that we are, for no sense can be 
better than that afforded bv the two words each taken in its 
most ordinary acceptation, viz. pbEXTRA, in the sense of right 
hand, and ArrFECTARE, in the sense of pretend to court or make 
love to, try to gain, or win, try fo get at, aucupari. The Cyclops, 
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nostra) saepe et affectavimus et omisimus.” Em ali which 
places affectare is, as in our text, pretend fo, try to get, 
ambire, aucupari. Amd see finally, (5), Balbo, Veta di 
Dante, cap. 1: "ma capitani e podestà. d' origine imperiale o 
comunale, di schiatte antiche o nuove, straniere o Italiane, tutti 
quando poterano, e fin che potevano, affettarono la suprema 
potenza," where the affettare is made to depend upon the 
potere, exactly as in our text the aArrEcrARE on the posse. 

Dextra, by force. with fighting, as 9. 320: * audendum 
dextra; " 9. 806: 


"ergo nec clipeo iuvenis subsistere tantum 
nec dertra valet;" 


12. 644: "dertra nec Drancis dicta refellam ;" where “dextra” 
is joined with *audendum," "subsistere," and -"refellam," 
respectivelv, in the same manner and in the same sense as in 
our text with AFFECTARE. | 

ÁEQUARE SEQUENDO.— On reaching the beach and going out 
into the water, Polvphemus finds, first, that he cannot pretend 
to seize the ships (NULLA DATUR DEXTRA  AFFECTARE POTESTAS], 
for they are already off on their way, clear of the land; and 
secondly, that he has no chance of overtaking them. for they 
are going faster than he can follow: 


NEC OVOTIS TONTOS FLUCTUS. AEQUAHRE. SEQUENDO, 


"is not able /o equal ἡ following; ice. to follow with equal 
speed; therefore “is left behind.” Compare Q. Curt. 4. 1: * pauci 
regem. sequebantur: nam nee eodem omnes fugam intenderant. 
et deficientibus equis cers eorum, quos rex subinde mutabat. 
aequare non poterant™ [7 were not able to go as fast as, keep 
therefore “were left behind bv 7]. 
Sil. 15. 574 (the soldiers exhorting eacn other to keep up with 


4 


pace with, keep up ith; 


their leader, to go as fast as their leaders): 


. ‘Save, perge, salutem 
Ausoniae ancipites Superi, et, stet Roma cadatne, 
in pedibus posuere tuis, clamantque, ruuntque. 
hortandi genus acer habet praecedere ductor: 
illum augent e«rses annisi aequare sequendo, 
atque indefessi noctemque diemque feruntur." 


528 AENEIDEA [626—686 excrrum—rerno 


616—686. 


EXCITUM — RETRO 





VAR. LECT. (vv. 684—686). 


contra—retro OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED VI Wagn. (Lect. Virg. 
ed. 1861). Verse 686 is placed between verses 684 and 685 by Ribbeck. 
CgRTUM—RETRO is stigmatized by Brunck. 


[punct.] CONTRA IUSSA MONENT HELENI, SCYLLAM ATQUE CHARYBDIM, 
INTER UTRAMQUE VIAM, LETI DISCRIMINE. PARVO, 
NI TENEANT CURSUS; CERTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO. 
ΠῚ Kappes (£os, p. 021). 


[punet.] CONTRA, TUSSA MONENT HFLENI. SCYLLAM, ATQUE CHARYBDIN 
INTER UTRAMQUE VIAM, LETI DISCRIMINE PARVO, ᾿ 
NI] TENEANT CURSUS: CERTUM EST DARE LINTEA RETRO. 


III P. Manut, 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 684). 


MoNENT I Med. Pal. (MONENT, the w in different ink). If 2$, cod. Canon. 
(Butler. III Prob. (Inst. Gram); Princ.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 
1475; Mil. 1475; Dresc.: P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Phil; Bask.; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Pott.; Wagner (ed. 
ITeyn., ed. 1861); Lad.; Haupt; Ribbeck. 


MovENT I] Vat.: "Vetera quaedam exemplaria cum Mediceo Movent legunt," 
Pierius. II 12. 


MOUENTQUE. II οἷς. 


VAR. LECT. 
SCYLLA ATQUE CHARYBDIS I Vat. III Ribbeck. 
. SCYLLAE ATQUE CHARYBDIS II .,°.. 


SCYLLAM ATQUE CHARYBDIM 1 Pal. (SCYLLAMATQ - CHARYBDIN), Med. 
II 39. HUQ Princ.; Mil. 1475; Pierius; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670): 
Philippe; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Pottier; Wagner (ed. Heyn., ed. 
1861); Lad.; Haupt. 





530 AENEIDEA (692-708 stcaxto—acrts 


"quantus Athos, aut quantus Eryx, aut ipse coruscis 
oum fremit ilicibus, quantus, gaudetque nivali 
vertice se attollens pater Appenninus ad auras," 


after the model of which passage our text may be thus com- 
pleted: qvaLEs cum attollentes se VERTICE CELSO AERIAE QUERCUS 
... CONSTITERUNT, &c. Amd (3), because the tall vertices of 
the oaks and cypresses, like the tall vertex of the Apennines, 
serves to present in the one case the trees, in the other case the 
mountain, under an aspect more nearly resembling that of the 
persons with which they are compared; and this the more espe- 
cially as the very term vertex itself is so frequently applied 
(see 2, 682; 6. 780; 7. 784) to the head of a man. 

AERIAE (vs. 680), lofty (qu. /uftig?), as Lucr. 3.1057: “aerius 
sol.” 

Auta (vs. 681), not tall, but dignified, august. See Rem. 
on 6. 9. 


692—708. 


SICANIO— ACTUS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 692). 


sicanto IE. Jom... Pal. (CANIO, the commencement of word being torn off). 
Med., Ver. YE 12. ΠῚ P. Manut.: D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Phil; Heyne: Brunck: Wakef.; Pott.; Wagn. ied. lleyn., ed. 1861); 
Lad.; Haupt; Ribbeck. 


pasconico III Seybold, Programma, Buchsweiler. 1783 (in the University 
Library of Jena): "Der meerbusen vor dem die insel liegt heisst sinus 
Dasconicus. Nolte also nieht vielleicht gelesen werden ΘΑΒΟΟΝΊΟΟ 
PRAETENTA SINU?" 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 702). 


imManiIs—pieta OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED MIDI. Wagn. (Lect. Virg. 
and ed. 1501. 





2232 AENEIDEA [692. -708 sicaxio—actvs 


where sce Rem.  Alfieri seems wholly to have misunderstood 
the passage: 
"sgorgando l' onda Eléa 


nel seno stesso, ove tua Nieul' onda 
sporgi, Aretusa, tua.” 


There having been several fountains dedicated to the nymph 
Arethusa, and it being known concerning two of them that they 
were littoral, viz., the Sicilian fountain and that other in Euboea 
concerning which Euripides, Jph. tn Auf. 170 (ed. Musgr.) in- 
forms us that the eitv of Chaleis was nurse of its littoral waters— 


Ld 
Neázid« πολι &ucr 21004t10U6 
eouaucAmrp voor τορι ον", 
tay xÀtures «Ἰοεϑουσεςς — 


it becomes probable that all littoral springs at least. if not all 
springs, were under the patronage of this goddess. 
 IMMANISQUE GELA FLUVII. COGNOMINE DICTA — The town of Gela, 

ealled, às is so frequently the case with towns situated on 
rivers, after the river on which it is situated. Compare Claudian, 
of the Nar. whieh gives its name to Narnia (Sect Cons. Honor. 
ole): 

"non procul amnis abest, urbi qui vows auctor 

ilice sub ^ 


and even of this verv Gela. itself. (Rapf, Pros, 37): 


"quae fontes, Crinise, fuos. et saxa rotantem 
Pantagiam vomemyue Gelan qui. μηρία urbi 
eoneelebrant;" 


and compare Sil. 11. 218: "venit, ab amne trahens nomen. 
Gela." 

Iumanis belongs to rLcvi, and means rushing wildly and 
violently into the sea, and so as. to be dangerous to vessels: in 
the language. of Ovid, speaking of the same. river, " verticibus 
non adeundi,  Pusf. 4. 170; 


"et te, verticibus non adeunde Gela. ^ 


The character thus ascribed by the two poets to the Gela. con- 
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534 AENEIDEA [715—718 iuxc—QuiEvIT 


whether as meaning famous, renowned, or high-bred, noble- 
blooded; it is, however. most probable in the latter— Wei. 
2. 690: | 


* nobiliuuque greges custos servabat equarum." 
Compare Hor. Od. 4. 4. 29: 


"est in iuveneis, est in oquis, patrum 
cirius." 


(15-118. 


HINC ME DIGRESSUM YESTHIN DEUS APPULIT ORIS 
SIC PATER AENEAS INTENTIS OMNIBUS UNUS 
FATA RENARRABAT DIVUM CURSUSQUE DOCEBAT 
CONTICUIT TANDEM FACTOQUE HIC FINE QUIEVIT 


- 


Hine ΜῈ DIGRESSUM VESTRIS. DEUS APPULIT ORIS. — Not to be under- 
stood as complimentary to Dido, or as Aeneas praise of and 
thanksgiving to the good providenee which had brought him 
to a place where he was so well treated, but as the expression 
of the ordinary religious sentiment that whatever happens to 
us, whether good or ill especially whatever happens to us 
independently of our own will and guidance, happens to us by 
the will and agenev of God. Any doubt that this is the true 
meaning of the passage will disappear on a eomparison of Od. 
6. 172, where Ulysses having said to Nausicaa in the words 
af Aeneas rer δ᾽ evade χααλε Óctuicor adds that the date 
might have done it with an evil intention: 


ono ete tov zee inde aeo Zuzor oU c0 000 


P7 


AQUGEGO ^ (AZ. εις πολλ toL τελεία πίθον ὅ Εν, 


Compare also Ovid, Fasf. 3. 621 (Aeneas to. Anna): 


"at tu. seu retro te nostris appalit oris, 
sive deus, regui commoda carpe mel 
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Dante, Inferno, 1. 10: 
“io non so ben ridir coni iV v^ entrain” 
Id. Parad. 1. 4: 


"nel ciel che μιὰ della sua luce prende, 
fui io. e vidi cose che ridire 
né sa, né puó qual di lassu discende." 


Compare also the English relate, and see Rem. on “reposcit,” 
10. 374. 

QuiEviT is not "narrare desiit" (Wagner), because so under- 
stood it were (as correctly observed by Wunderlich) a mere 
tautology of conticuit: neither is it (as Burmann and Wunder- 
lich, endeavouring to avoid the tautology, have interpreted it) 
"somno se tradidit," because it is wholly incredible that so 
skilled a master of the poetie art would have called upon his 
reader to imagine the breaking-up of this great entertainment, 
and the departure of the guests and of Aeneas himself, as hav- 
ing taken place in the narrow interval, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, in. the no interval, between the words racro uic FINE and 
qvigEviT, when he had close at hand (seiz. in the space between 
the two books. or. as it were. in the pause between the two 
acts of his drama) the exactly suitable place and opportunity 
for such ellipsis. 1 reject. therefore, both interpretations, and 
understand Q@tievir in its strictly literal sense of becom?ng quiet 
or still. Coxticuir, he ichisted or became silent ; FACTOQUE HIC 
FINE, and. hacing here brought his narrative fo a close, qviEvIT, 
became still, i. οὡς vested. 1n the passage so. understood there 
is not only no tautology. but each of the three expressions of 
which it consists has its own distinct and appropriate meaning. 
coNTICUIT. signifving his becoming silent. racro FINE the eonclu- 
slon of his narration, gtrevir the eessation of his aetion. See 
ia) Stat. Theb. 4. 404: 

. “sie lata gelatis 
vultibus. et Baecho iam. demigrante, qarrd 


where the words "elatis vultibus" and " Baccho demigrante ^ 
sufficiently. show that "quievit" means res/ed not merely from 
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quiescence does Aeneas settle down at the end of his narration. 
Compare also, (2), Epigr. Pauli Silentiarii, Anthol. Pal. 7. 588: 


“Ιαμοχάρις μοίρης πυματὴν ὑπεδυσατο Guy mv. 
qeu ro x«Àov μουσης βάρβιτον ηρέμεει, 


where we have the rest, the stirring no more (ηρεμεδι), of the 
instrument, added to the silence (σιγη») of the musician. And 
(1m), Lucan, 1. 695: 


"haec ait, et lasso act! deserta furore," 


where the bacchanal is so exhausted bv the violence of her 
speech and action that she is obliged not merelv to rest but 
to lie down. 

Between this last verse of the third book and the first verse 
of the second book there is a parallelism which seems worthy 
of observation; there, at the beginning of Aeneas's narration, 
all the company not merely *conticuere" but * intenti ora tene- 
bant;" here, at the close of the narration, Aeneas himself not 
merely conticuir but, FACTO HIC FINE, QUIEVIT. 


AHN HIDEA, 


BOOK IV. 


“ — . 
?o——ü———  A-— 9 


. side aia d ee 
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been Mr. Fox's meaning. I, for my part, find no tenderness in 
Virgil’s Dido to be compared with the tenderness of Andromache 
at her parting from Hector; no simplicity. innocence, and art- 
less vouthful affection in Virgil’s Dido to be compared with 
the simplicity, innocence, and artless youthful affection either 
of Apollonius's Medea or Shakespeare's Juliet: no grandeur in 
Virgil’s Dido to be compared with the awful, unapproachable 
grandeur of the Medea of Euripides; and not only no revenge 
in Virgil's Dido to be compared with the terrific revenge of 
the Medea of Euripides, but no revenge at all. scarcely even 
so much as an inkling of that deepest. darkest, worst phasis 
of the disappointed love-passion—a phasis for which, if there 
ever was fitting place in any pieture, there was a fitting place 
in Virgil's pieture of the heartless, cold-blooded seduction and 
desertion of Dido bv the hero of the Aeneid. 


Of all the pictures which it has been the delight of eminent 
artists to sketch after the model of the “infelix Phoenissa." 
perhaps the loveliest is the Sofonsha of Trissino—the loveliest 
in the simple dignity of the stvle, in the unaffected pathos of 
the sentiments, in the tenderness, resolution and devotion of 
the unfortunate heroine, and. perhaps not least, in the absence 
of the wearving monotony of rhyme. the tragedy of Trissino 
being, I believe. the first example in modern languages (cer- 
tainly the first of any consideration) of poetry without rhyme. 
The Sofonisha of Alfieri (also in blank verse, but, like all 
Alfieri'S productions, wholly destitute of pathos) is not cast at 
all in the mould of Dido. 

In the “Oeuvres et meslanges poctiques d'Estienne Jodelle, 
sieur de Lymodin.” published at Paris in 1583 (and of which 
a copy, the only one I have ever seen, is preserved with great 
care in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris), is a tragedy entitled 
"Didon se sacrifiant, tragédie d'Estienne Jodelle, Parisien " 
This tragedy, on the model of the ancient drama, and with 
choruses, is written. in. so fruly poetie a spirit as to be well 
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"et toi dont j'ai troublé la haute destinée, 
toi qui ne m'entends plus, adieu mon cher Enée! 
ne crains point ma colére—elle expire avec moi; 
et mes derniers soupirs sont encore pour toi. [Elle meurt.]" 


Lefranc’s tragedy has. however, been thought worthy of a trans- 
lation into Italian. 


As to the source from which Virgil himself drew, it was, of 
course, mainlv the Medea of Apollonius. But that he was not 
wholly unindebted even here in his Aeneid to that early master 
of his from whom he took so large a portion of his Eclogues, 
appears on a comparison of the Simaetha of Theocritus, Jdyll. 2, 
who, being deserted bv Delphis, (@), lies awake at night tossing 
and restless when evervthing in the world but herself is sleep- 
ing, vs. 38: 


ἡνιδὲ Gen μὲν ποντος, σιγωντι δ᾽ cnrec 
& δ' tu« ov σιγὴ στέρνων ἐντοσϑὲν corte ;* 


who, (8), continues to entertain an unabated passion for the 
wreteh who has ruined her, vs. 40: 


Gli? te τήνω 60€ XGTUUTOUGL Og. ut TCÀGUMN 


ἐντὶ jUPGULXOS. εἴληχε xaxa zat a“neotevor nue; 
) f / , 


* 4. 522: 


' nox erat, et placidum carpebant fessa soporem 
corpora per terras, silvaeque et saeva quierant 
aequora; quum medio volvnntur sidera. lapsu, 
quuim tacet omnis ager, pecudes, pictaeque volucres, 
quaeque lacus late liquidos, quaeque aspera dumis 
rura tenent, somno positae sub nocte silenti 
(lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 
at non infelix animi Phoenissa; nequo unquam 
solvitur in somnos, oculisvo aut pectore noctem 
accipit: ingeminant curae; rursusque resurgens 
ΜΟΥ amor, magnoque irarum fluctuat aestu," 


a notable example of the much which Virgil was so fond of making, and 
knew so well how to make, out of little. 
+ 4. 314: 
. " per ego has lacrymas dextramque tuam, te 
(quando aliud mihi iam miserae nihil ipsa reliqui), 
per connubia nostra, per inceptos hymenaeos ; 
si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
dulce meum, miserere domus labontis, et istam, 
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vs. 3: ὡς τὸ» ἐμὸν faery oria qui&or zctasvaouet ardga;* who, 
(g) invokes Hecate, vs. 14: 


χιιρ᾽, Exeta δισπλητι, χὰ ἐς τέλος ἄμ μὲν οπεδει 
qeouexe ταῦτ᾽ eodoiae yeottove unte te Atoxes 
unre te Miyuydeieg unie ξεν ὅς Iegiundags; 


who, (A), sprinkles the salt and meal on the fire, vs. 18: 


«Agere 100 4OGTOV. Avo’ TUXETQU. CAL’ ἐπίπίσσε, 
Θεστιλε. dtchata, πὰ τὰς φρένες ἐχπεποτίσίι; 
j Q« ve Toe μυισίρις CL τιν ἐπιχαομα Teteyuce; TT 


(ἢ). as if they were the bones of Delphis, vs. 21: 
πεσσ' (ue καὶ deve ταυτί Te LEA idog oore« 26060;8 


amd. (Jj). whose vegetable /?ppomanes produces the very effects, 
vs. 48: 
CV AO0Uurtg 4ιτὸν ἔστε aca lozace τῷ δ' ἐπε «oct 
X«L 720200 UGUVOVIGOL GV Que eee Doct ἐπ ποι. 
ως χει Sedge cidoue, zit ἐς 1008 dou περάσει 
μοινομένω extdos λιπάρεςς extoose πειλαιστρεςς, 


for the produetion of which the animal /ppomanes is employed 
by Dido.; 

How. indeed, could it be otherwise? or how were it possible 
that a poet the latter half of whose eighth eclogue is little else 
than a translation of the Simaetha of Theocritus into Latin, a 
poet who, in his account of the directions given by Dido to her 


* 4. 492: 

“tester, cara, deos et te, cermana, (umque 

dulce caput, magteas ναι aceinzier artes." 
* 4. 6090; 

"aecturisque Hecate triviis ululata. per urbes, 
et Dirae ultrices; et di morientis. Elisae, 
accipite. haec." 

wh 4.5109: 


"dpa mola manibusque pits altari iuxta 


testatur gmeritura deos. 
S$ d. 600: 
"gen potui abreptum divellere corpus; et undi- 


parcere 2”? 


Uaquaerntur et najeentis equi de fronte revulstus 
et matri praereptus amor.” 
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travellers engaged in providing fire and water (6. 5: 

. "iuvenum manus emicat ardens 
littus in Hesperium; quaerit pars semina flammae 
abstrusa in venis silicis; pars densa ferarum 
tecta rapit, silvas; inventaque flumina monstrat. 
at pius Aeneas arces, quibus altus Apollo 
praesidet, horrendaeque procul secreta Sibyllae, 
autrum immane, petit: magnam cul mentem animumque 
Delius inspirat vates, aperitque futura. 
iam subeunt Triviae lucos. atque aurea teeta "i, 


exactly as in Theoeritus's twenty-second Idyl, Castor and Pollux 
on their landing in Bebrycia leave their companion Argonauts 
engaged in providing fire and making their beds for the night, 
and go off apart and have their rencontre with Amyeus, whom 
they find sitting at the foot of a rock beside a spring, vs. 30: 


ἐν Utt HOAAOL LET ZÁUUROS «(ἀπ οτέρων ES 
τοίχων erdosc efaevor [ησονῆς «(πὸ regs. 
ἐχβαντες δ᾽ ἐπὶ Hive peder eee vanveuov eti 
evreg δ᾽ caroprerto zivgeut TE χερσιν erai. 
Kaatmo δ᾽ «μολοπωλος ὁ τ᾽ οὐνωπος Πολιδειχὴς 
κα ὦ ionutceazor «ποι λι χϑεντες ἐτκέρον 
ποτοῦ δι ook. Onktutérot GUY. UL, 

evoor d cireor zocrer i430 A(0060( 6101) 


(Oeo aea denn exo. 


His Aeolus is promoted to sit at the table of the gods (1. 83: 
"tu das epulis accumbere divum 7? as the Ptolemy Lagides and 
Alexander of the Sicilian poet are promoted. /dyll, Ic. 16: 


THVOV OC UEZCOEOGE τὴ αὐτί δύλη ΧΕ 
CUeretois, zet ot χούσεος δουιίος ev Mos οὐχ 
δεδιιν τ sco d error Adesardous quie εἰδως 
edocti, Fleoo«it Baars Geog etos0U0 os. 
ertiec δ᾽ Hoczénos toe zertevooqoroto 
(doUtet, octobotó τεσ απ ed «Órucrtus. 

ere σι" GÀA00L60!8 GLAS EXE ovocridicGur, 
ZOU vcr (OV. 180000001 10} 0061". 

orit σε" hooridts usher EZHULETO LOGS. 


«τοι δὲ χαλειντί tot reztodeg centes. 
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sAUCIA and vcrLNvs to the tela, in ἸΩΝῚ to the faeula of Cupid. 
“Bene alludit ad Cupidinis fela, ut paulo post ad faculam; ut: 
ET CAECO CARPITUR IGNI." Unless, however, [ very much mistake, 
the reference is both more simple and more direct, not to the 
tela and the facula of Cupid, but solely to the fire of the 
wound which Dido has received, viz, from the fiery shaft of 
Cupid. Compare Epigr. of Philodemus, -lnthol, Pal. 5. 124: 
ci ηδὴ foe tose veoe Fnyovaw Πρωτες, 
-[vaidixi, χα avo Teg ere ἐγ xovquor. 
(ever, Season es, és δελος οὐχ ἐπὶ revoir 
UVES £70 μεέγιιλῆς CUILZU LU O XEM) y. 
Epigr. Asclepiadae, (bid. 5. 189: 
aor 7 (ta toot 
Avo. πηρὸν δ᾽ ἐκ avoog uxe βελὸος. 
Epigr. Meleagri. /bid. ὅ. 180: 
τι Seror tt poutodotyos ρῶς te aA votitvo« tose 


gu. . 


» | 4 . . Φ a - 
Epigr. Leonidae, (bid. 5. 188: 
οὐχ adtzen Tor hoot. sÀvxUS ucorco0Uu( CUL ἢ 1’ 
Δι" dedanuci δ᾽ ez dodtov z&o«0s, 
AUC τε oocumi Heoauor O eat Otoum (Aet 
«ro«tzror, 4oq δ᾽ οἱ δ᾽ odor todoZ2ar. 


Apoll. Rhod, 3. 286: 


geAos O  eredtaeto xovoy 
reoDer vato zoudn, q hose διχέλοι" 

Verses, the edog of Apollonius Rhodius. (just. quoted): of 
Aristaenetus, 1. 16: οὐδείς &t&gog &eiotatet Lys Euys ZaQdtag τὸ 
βέλος, & uy GU/E .türrOg 0 τρώσας (interpreted by Stephens, 
0r coce Jehog, "eordis met vulnus 7): and of Heliodor, 8. p. 318 
(as quoted by Bastius and Aristaenet. whe sepraY: ὦ quAtei to 
uter. Pehog |vulnus| rocror evrozes. The fault, therefore, if 
any, In the. prona facte heterogeneous mixture, SAUCIA, VULNUS. 
IM, is not. Virgils but. the myths. See. Rem. on. "eingere 
Hamma |. 603, and compare Eurip. H/ppol. 2s (of Phaedra): 

ἐγ κι 0c δὲ; OTENOVOK, LEZLEY Un 
ZEVTOOES EOQTOS Ij TRAE, CCLOALUT GI 


(41 }}» 
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speare, or of poets?—it not being concealment, but the love 
which is eonccaled, which feeds on the cheek. Our author is 
more correct; Dido. wounded bv the fierv dart, is consumed bv 
the fire. 

Carpittr 1GNL— The fire is still. smouldering, has not yet 
broken out in open conflagration: therefore Dido carpituR GNI. 
See (Georg. 3. 215 (of the bull): 


"earpit enim vires paullaton, uritque videndo 
femina " 


Canrpitur, —Zs gradually gnawed away, wasted, or consumed, 
exactly as Luean, 8. 777, quoted above, of the tedious consump- 
tion of the corpse of Pompey the Great in a weak and insuffi- 
cient funeral fire. This force of gradually, by successive steps, bit 
by bit, adheres closely to carpere in all its various applications: 
"carpere vitales auras," fo breathe --to consume the air, viz., by 
successive respirations; "carpere viam." /o consume the road, 
viz, by successive steps; “carpere somnos," fo sleep, to con- 
sente sleep, viz.. by continuing to sleep on from moment to 
moment; "earpere pensum," fo cousitine one's task, i. e. to make 
it less and less every moment by gradually performing or going 
through it: “earpere herbam," fo grace. ἵν e. to crop the grass 
mouthful by mouthful. 

Cura, Amor viewed from the dark side, /. c.. as a pain 
rather than a pleasure. Tt is exactly the Greek μελέα, used 
similarly for come, as Eumathius. 5.19: Youn caoteve, μελημα 
Ear, (ὡς ἐμῶν og daAucm, ww not Gresovoc ut cos, ομϑρε 
4«gutem,— Epigr. Tvmnae, dnfhol. Pal. £. 199: 

ooréor ὦ Neotoir u&u eZ n tro 0 .t(uoouoror 


«4Zvo000r Tor 00r t dor yor (GOOCU 8 101" 


no t0 ng. (qUAEAGU. 
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equivalent. Accordingly, in one of the originals after which 
Virgil has painted the whole passage (Apoll. Rhod. 3. 636), it 
is expressly ovegor: 


δειλὴ ἐγὼν, atov μὲ βάρεις ἐφ οβησιν ov ttgOL. 
Óedie, μὴ mere On te φέρη x«xor nde zedevitos 
notnm z60U μοὶ ξέένω {ρενὲς neotDortient, 


and in the other (Eurip. Hec. 69) (see Rem. on Aen. 3. 482), 
φασμασιν: | 


τε ποτ᾽ (400H(4. ἐννυχος OUT 
δειμάσι, φ««σμάσεν; 


Compare also den. 6. 897: 


*sed falsa ad caelum mittunt. 7430250070. Manes.” 


Tacit. Aural. 11. 4: *Illnd haud ambigitur, qualicunque. ?»- 
somnio ipsi fratrique perniciem illatam." Ammian. 23. 3: “hie 
luliani quiescentis animus, agitatus 77sonmiiés, eventurum triste 
aliquid praesagiebat." Sil. 10. 354: 


“ast ubi, per tacitum allapsus [Somnus] tentoria. prima 
Barcaei petiit juvenis, quatit inde soporas 

devexo eapiti pennas, oculisque quietem 

irrorat, tangens Lethaea tempora virga. 

exercent rabidam truculenta /nso»nin?a mentem." 


Nvnesius De Junsomniis: “atqui si futurorum praesaga sint δ)ὲ- 
somnii, visaque ea quae dormicntibus obiietuntir, eorum quae 
revera. contingent significationem continent,” &e. 

A right understanding of the word ixsomyta, placed in this 
prominent position at. the commencement of the book, and 
forming the subject of Dido's first. passionate exclamation to 
her sister, is essential to the right understanding of almost the 
whole of the subsequent drama. <A decided colour, if I may so 
say, is thrown on the picture by this first stroke of the pencil. 
and carefully maintained through the whole, even to the last 
finish. In. this fourth book of the Aeneid, as in Biirger's 
Leonora, the first words are. the. key to the whole piece. As 


“Panore fülir imis: morgenroth 
empor Aus seh weren triiumen," 
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that vour new love is any affair of theirs? that a former hus- 
band, once he is dead and buried, cares whether his widow 
marries again or not?" I am the more inclined to think that 
there is a reference in the word wawrs to the insomnia of Dido, 
on account of the express connexion of *insomnia" (always, as 
far as I know, used by the Romans in a bad sense; compare 
Sil. Ital. 10. 358: 


" exercent rabidam frueulenta insomnia mentem;" 
.* 
and Tibull. 3. 4. 1: 


*dii meliora ferant, nec sint ?4som»!a vera, 
quae tulit extrema pesstma nocte quies!") 


with * Manes" by Virgil himself, dev. 6. 897, from which it 
appears that it was the special province of the Manes to send 
insomnia. Compare also Dido's threat (vss. 384, ef seqq.) 
that, when she is dead and with the Manes, she will haunt 
Aeneas "ignibus atris," 

As here in the first scene, so all through, Dido's part in the 
drama is deeply tinged with the fine colouring of superstition. 
Following the advice of her sister, she proceeds immediately to 
the temples of the gods, and seeks there for favourable omens 
to neutralise the bad omens of the riNsoxNiA: “principio delubra 
adeunt," &c.; later, she threatens Aeneas that her ghost will 
haunt him after her death: and still later, when she has taken 
the resolution to kill herself, she sees the sanctified wine turn 
into blood. hears the ominous hooting of the owl, the voice of 
her dead husband calling to her out of the. private chapel she 
has consecrated to. his. memory in. her. palace, and again has 
her frightful visions— dreams that Aeneas is pursuing her, and 
that, alone and deserted of all, she is wandering through deserts 
in search of her Tyrians; and finally, when she has actually 
prepared her funeral pyre, has recourse to the various magical 
incantations enumerated at verse 510. 

A further confirmation of the above explanation, viz., that 
Dido, in the words QUAK ME SUSPENSAM INSOMNIA TERRENT, refers 
to her dead husband having appeared to her in her sleep 
and warned her not to have anything to do with Aeneas, may 
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[suspended; having advanced so far, but stopped there, and 
afraid to go farther, on account of the ominous thunders]: and 
Quint. Curt. 3. 10 [25]: "Alexander ante prima signa ibat. 
identidem manu suos inhibens: ne svspens/, acrius ob nimiam 
festinationem concitato spiritu, capesserent bellum [praelium]" 
[/. e., that they might not by too great haste lose their breath, 
and so arrive on the edge of battle in a suspended state—q. d.. 
compelled to remain where thev had arrived, and unable to 
advance another step until thev had first stopped and drawn 
breath and rested]. 

QUAM FORTI PECTORE ET ARMIS! —" Ut etiam ab Ilioneo haec 
audierat. dicente: ‘quo iustior alter nec pietate fuit nec bello 
maior et armis, " Servius. * Wie beherzt und tapfer in waffen." 
Voss. An erroneous interpretation, of which I am sorry to 
have been the advocate in my <Adrersar. Virgil. Qvaw Fort! 
PECTORE ET ARMIS is spoken of Aeneas’s personal appearance, not 
of his courage and deeds of arms, (8). because the impression 
made on Dido by Aeneas's personal appearance is not suffi- 
ciently enuneiated by the. half verse QUAM. SESE ORE FERENS, the 
full enunciation of that impression requiring besides the mention 
of the face, at least that of the chest and shoulders also. (45), 
because Aeneas's courage and deeds of arms are sufficiently 
enuneiated. immediately afterwards in. words occupying a verse 


and a-half: 
HEU QUIBUS ILLE 


IACTATUS FATIS! QUAE BELLA EXHAUSTA CANEBAT! 


(3). because the inference in the next verse that Aeneas was of 
divine origin should be drawn not at all from the account given 
by Aeneas of himself, an account which, for aught Dido knew 
to the contrary. might be either grossly exaggerated or wholly 
false. but solely from the impression made on her by his per- 
sonal look and bearing: exactly. as from the impression. made 
on him bv the beauty of her features and the sweetness of her 
voice Aeneas himself had at once recognised the huntress whom 
he met in the wood to be a goddess: "O. dea certe, namque 
haud tibi vultus mortalis; nec vox hominem sonat" If such 
were the premises from which such à conclusion was properly 
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Id. Od. 18. 68 (also of Ulysses. who has stripped himself in 
order to box with Irus): 


qavey δὲ οὐ &rottz ὦμοι 
στηϑει TE GTt3«OO0L TE βοιχίονες. 


Val. Flacc, 2. 485 (Hesione addressing Hercules and admiring 
his great chest and shoulders): 


"verum o iam redeuut Phrygibus si numina, tuque 
‘lle t judes, auguriis promisse et sorte deorum; 


. annue, meque, precor, defectaque Pergama monstris 
] eripe: namque potes. neque enim tam /aía videbam 
«pectora, Neptunus muros cum iungeret astris; 
. nec tales /umeros pharetramque gerebat. Apollo." 


Id. 1. 433 (apostrophizing Meleager): 


"at tibi collectas solvit iam fibula vestes, 
ostenditque humeros fortes, spatranque superbi 
pectoris, Herculeis aequum, Meleagre.. lacertis." 


Claud. Sert. Cons. Honor. 560: 


“conspicuas tum flore genas, diatemate crinem, 
membraque gemmato trabeae viridantia cinetu, 
et fortes hiineros et certatura Lyaeo 
inter Erythraeas surgentia colla smaragdos 
mirari sine fine nurus." 


irat. Falise, 274 (of a dog): 
"validis tum surgat pietus ab arini/s 
quod magnos capiat motus, *magnisque supersit." 
Shakesp. Cymbelino, 4. 6: 


“a headless man!—the garments of Posthumus: 
| know the shape of his leg: this is his hand, 
his foot Mercurial, his martial thigh, 
the arms of Hercules” 


And-—I am indebted to Mr. Conington for the quotation — 
Tennyson, /dylls of the Aing (Enid. contemplating her sleeping 
husband): 


*o noble freast, and all-puissant arms! 
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but the two words pectus and armi. in the same ablative 
case. in the same position in the verse, and joined together bv 
the same conjunction. e/, are used by Valerius Flaccus, 4. 261 
(ed. Burm.) in a context in which thev cannot by. possibility 
mean brarery and deeds of arms, but must mean breast and 
shoulders : 


“continuo Bebryx. Maleae velut aree fragosa 
turbo rapax, vix ora virum. vix tollere passus 
brachia, torrenti praeceps agit undique nimbo, 
cursibus involvens: totaque immanis arena 
insequitur. vigil ille metu, eum peetore ef. arnets 
huc alternus et hue. semper cervice reducta. 
semper et in digitis, et summi pulvere campi, 
proiectusque redit . . .." 


with which compare Isean. de bello Troiano, 4. 43: 


“celsa duci Priamo dafe surgentibus armis 
effulcit roseum cervix eaput, ardua seribunt 
membra virum, ’ 


and Lucan. 9. 829: 


“velox currit. per tela. venenum, 
invaditque manum. quam protinus ille retecto 
ense ferit. totoque simul demittit ab armo.” 


and Ovid, Met. 3. 232 (of Actaeon. devoured by his own dogs): 


“prima Melanchactes in tergo vulnera fecit; 
proxima Theridamas; Oresitrophos haesit in «rimo. 


a passage less terse and pointed than Ovid's descriptions usually 
are. unless the armus of the deer is also the armus of Ae- 
taeon. To all which arguments ] should be inexeusable if I 
did not add finally. (8). the tradition that Aeneas was square- 
built (Dares Phrygius. cap. 12: "Aeneam. rufum, quadratum "i. 
and that Dido's attention. had. been. particularly called. to. this 
peculiarity of his figure. even by Aeneas himself. 2. 021; 


"haee fatus, Jefos himnteyos subieetaque colla 
veste. super fulvique insternor pelle leonis, 
succedoque oneri." 
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highly exalted mortals who were regarded as of divine origin 
(Sil. 15. 74: 


. . . "tribuit namque ipsa »'/nores 
hos terris natura deos"), 


her argument being that if he had been of that inferior degene- 
rate race which nature had condemned to Avernus (Sil. 15. 75: 


. "foedere certo 
degeneres tenebris animas damnavit Avernis’’) 


he never could have exhibited such courage, constaney, and 
magnanimity (DEGENERES ANIMOS TIMOR ARGUIT). 

GENus DEoRUM.— Compare 6. 835: “genes qui ducis Olympo." 
10. 228: “vigilasne, deem gens, Aenea?" 8. 36: “0 sate gente 
deum!" 11. 305: 


" bellum importunum cives cum gente deorion 
invictisque viris gerimus " 


(where the eompliment is extended from Aeneas to his whole 
army), 6. 322: | 
"Anchisa generate. deum certissima proles" 


. "sale sanguine dicum 
Tro- Anchisiade. facilis descensus. Averni." 


"paucl. quos aequus. amavit 
lupiter, aut ardens evexit ad. aethera. virtus, 
dés geniti, potuere. 
QUAE BELLA EXHAUSTA CANEBAL! | ExnavsrA BELLA, Wars fought 
out. fought until the enemy was no longer able to. fight. com- 
pleted. See Ovid. Mel. 12. 167; 


"jnque vices adita atque. ένα pericula saepe 
commeniorare iuvat. 


Eurip. Med. ce: 


C amr on bod UO, δι ZCALON 400000000 8E 


reor cnet, tot ToO. bee, Zev, 


The expression is repeated by Nazarius.. P064. Constantin, 3i: 
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the very word used by the Latin Homer, 1. 71, to express the 
disappointment of Agamemnon compelled to return Chryseis 
"intactam " to her father: 


" maeret et amissos deceptis luget amores 2 


and who does not feel that it is but a sorry compliment Saint 
Ambrose pays to matrimony, where, falling into the common 
error respecting the meaning of our text, he writes (Heruém. 
29. f): "turtur ubi fuerit iugalis proprii amissioue viduata, per- 
taesum thalamos et nomen habet coniugii, co quod primus amor 
fefellerit eam dilecti morte deceptam "? 
DEcEPTAM MORTE FEFELLIT, exactly as Claud. Laus Serenae, 
167: 
. . “nam perfidus obiiee regis 
prodidit Oenomai deceptum Myrtilus axem." 
where "perfidus Myrtilus" is the primus amor, "prodidit" the 
FEFELLIT, "deceptum " the pEcEPTAw, and “obiice™ the morte of 
our text, and where the meaning is that the perfidious driver 
disappointed the chariot of Oenomaus (ἡ. e., Oenomaus himself). 
bv taking out the lvneh-pin: exactly as in our text the meaning 
is, Sichaeus disappointed Dido by dying. Compare also Eurip. 
Med. 498 (Medea. speaking of her disappointment in her bus- 
band): 


ως παν zHgonmite de 


xezov ρος €rdooc, ἐλα δῶν d nucotousv, 
where there is no word corresponding to Virgil’s morte, because 
Medea is not disappointed by death, but by the bad treatment 
she received from her husband. after. marriage. 
Porur (vs. 19). precisely the English 1 could, d e. 4 nrbt be 
able fo. | 
PRATERNA cakEpE —CakEbpE, the shed gore, the spilled blood. 
Compare 9. SIS: 
"et laetum soetis. abluta. eaede remusit. 


8, 605: 
"àrva nova Neptuma caede rubescunt. 


"dies ὁ eur Lydia. δες 
creverunt stagna. 
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non attulit, sed ne aspicere quidem /rateruum  sanguimem 
voluit." Hom. Jl. 9. 562: 


H o« [Althaea] 9«ocot 
"0ÀÀ  «ytovG no«to LUCEY YUHTOLO Y OvVOLO 


[her brothers’ murder, the murder of her brothers| Epigr. 
Aristoph. ad Soph. Oed. T. 13: ,1αἴειον qorov [the slaughter of 
Laius] Eurip. Hipp. 977 (ed. Musgr.): 


XCOXQP ca αὐτὴν Eu;t000V Btov λέγεις, 
& dvoutvete σὴ τίς qur ὠλεσει 


[οὐ through thy hostility, but through hostility to thee, through 
hatred of thee]. Stat. Theb. 1. 102: 


"Olenius Tydeus ífratern? sangutnis illum 
conscius horror agit! eadem sub nocte sopora 
lustra terit" 


[his brothers blood] And Virgil himself, Georg. 3. 517: 


. . “it tristis arator, 

moerentem abiungens fraterna. morte iuvcneum," 
with which compare 2. 584: "foeminea in poena" [in the 
chastisement of a woman]. And so. no doubt. "fraterno eri- 
mine," Silius's translation of our author's PRATERNA CAEDE (1. 22: 
"pollutum fugiens [Dido] fraferno crimine regnum") is. net 
her [Dido's| brother's crime, but erime of a brother against a 
brother. 

The mistake of the commentators is the usual one. viz. that 
of taking the words too literally. Pygmalion and Sichaeus not 
being brothers. but only brothers-in-law, FRATERNA CAEDE could 
not. thev thought. be he marder of a brother, i. e, fratricide, 
and must, therefore, be »eurder by a brother, viz, hy Pygmalion, 
Dido's brother. Thev should have remembered the still looser 
application of fraternus, viz, to the relationship of cousin, 
Val. Flacc. 1. 162: 


"prior huie [lason] tum regia proles | Acastus] 
advolat, amplexus frafernaque pectora iungens ^ 


(Jason and Acastus were only cousins, the former being son of 
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Ibid. 2. 463: 
0. s. “fturrim] qua summa labantes 

iuncturas tabulata dabant, convellimus altis 

sedibus /pulimusque;" 
Cie. ad Alt, 3. 14: "qui, ut me paullum /nelmari timore vide 
runt, sic enpulerunt, ut omni suo scelere et perfidia abuterentur 
ad exitium meum." Aen. 4. 465: "agit ipse furentem in som- 
nis ferus Aeneas" Jbid. 11. 609: "furentesque exhortantur 
equos." Lord. 12. 875: “ne me terrete timentem." 

To the argument of Conington in favour of Wagner's and 
Forbiger's “iupunit ut labaret," viz, "that her spirit was not 
already tottering before Aeneas gave the impulse is evident from 
the context," I reply: certainly, and Dido does not mean that 
it was. Dido means that her spirit was tottering at the time 
Aeneas gave the impulse. was not sufficiently firm to resist the 
impulse: and, not being sufficiently firm, gave way. Nothing 
can be more natural than that Dido should excuse her passion 
by her own weakness. The impression was strong, and she was 
weak, and for the first time since the death of Sichaeus gave 
way. In other words, the impression was so. strong that. for 
the first time since the death of Sichaeus she was weak enough 
-to give wav. We have, no very rare thing, both interpretations 
in Servius (ed. Lion): "iwprvLIT LABANTEM: ea enim impelluntur 
quae prona sunt ad cadendum:" and again: “LAaBANTEM IMPULIT. 
ée., IMPULIT. ef labare fecit." 

Iuputir.— Highly emphatic, owing to its position. See 
Rem. on 2. 247. 

AGNOSCO VETERIS VESTIGIA. FLAMMAE.— V ESTIGIA: however figura- 
tive the expression, the meaning is simply ¢he marks, tokens; 
nothing more. Compare Ovid, Amor. 2. 1. v: 

"atque aliquis iuvenum, quo nune ego saucius arcu, 
aynoseat flammae conscia. styna suae. 
Soph. Oed. T. 109 (ed. Brunck): ἐχνὸς zehctees artes, Claud. 
de Quart. Cons. Honor. 3037 δ vestigia magnae indolis agnosco." 
Seneca, Med. 501; "irae novimus veteres. volas.” 
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LA JEUNE FEMME. 


cependant, ó ma soeur, car le noeud qui nous lie 
me permet envers toi d'user d'un nom si cher, 
parle, tu me connais: dans le sein d'une amie 
le chagrin, que l'on verse, en devient moins amer. 


LA JEUNE VEUVE. 


‘oh! mon Dieu! je croyais dans mon &me oublieuse, 
que la mort nous lasssatt reprendre notre. fot. . 
mais non, non: mes aveux te rendraient malheureuse, 
ma soeur; mon amitié n'est plus digne de toi. 


LA JEUNE FEMME. 


achéve, ma tendresse implore cette épreuve. 


LA JEUNE VEUVE. 


ces jours donc, dans la soif de ses enivrements, 
je quittaé pour le bal ames. rétements de. veurc, 
et j'y parus le front orné de diamants; 


et le soir, de retour, j'étais devant ma glace, 

et mes yeux me disaient que j'étais belle encor: 
mais, © terreur! soudain. mon image sefface, 

et je vois apparaitre une tete de mort! 


et son front depouillé reprend sa chevelurc. 

ses yeux vides et creux rallument leur flambean, 
la chair couvre la joue et refait la figure. 
je reconnus les traits d'un. ρον au tombeau. 


et dans son ironique et funébre déboire 

sa lévre m'adressa de terribles discours, 

que tu n'entendras point... mais si tu veux m'en croire, 
yardons la fo? purée ἃ nos premiers. amours." 


Compare the bitter terms of reproach in which the shade ot 
a husband met by Dante in Purgatory complains of his wife's 
marrving after his death, Paurgat. 8. τὸς 


"non credo che la sua madre piu mami, 
poscit che trasmuto le bianche. bende, 
le quai convien, che misera ancor brami. 
per lei, assai di lieve si comprende 
quanto in femmina fuoco d' amor dura, 
se [' occhio o 1] tatto spesso no ] raccende," 
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ourip. Sappl. 286 (Theseus speaking): 


untéo, Te xhatty, AETIT ἐπ᾿ ou uecsv guoy 
B«Àova«e τῶν Gov; 


Neither is this, however, the meaning, there being no word in 
the context so to limit the sense of sinus Sinus, unlimited 
by the context, can only be sinus pectoris (Thiel), the bosom, 
the word being used in the same way as the corresponding 
word bosom is so commonly used in English, viz, without 
precise distinction between the actual person and the covering. 
Dido's tears filled her bosom, in the same sense as one friend 
takes another to his bosom, or a little girl clasps her doll to 
her bosom, or a man walks with his hand in his bosom, when 
he places it within the fold of his waistcoat. That this is 
the meaning ef the expression both here and so often where 
it occurs elsewhere, without eontextual limitation. [er.. g»., 
Propert. 1. 5. 29 (to Gallus): 


"wed pariter miseri socio cogemur amore 
alter in. alterius mutua. flere. sp." 


Ovid, Leroi, 6. τ (Mypsipyle. speaking of herself’): 
"hue feror; et lacrymis osque s/»isque madent." 
Ibid. S. G2 (of Medea): 
*perque s/w laerymae fluminis instar eunt," 
Ovid, «νὸν». J. 6. 67: 


“alla (Ilia], oculos in humum deiecta modestos, 
spargebat tepidos flebilis imbre sé». 


Trist. 2. 4. BY: 


"verba solet, vultumque tuum, gemitusque. referre, 
et te flente suos immadulsse sns. 


Fast, 4. 5210: 


" dixit: et ut laerymae ineque enim laerymare deorum esti 
decidit in tepidos lucida gutta senes. 


Trist. 4. 2. 93; 
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Mosch. Idyl. 4. 56 (of Megara. the wife of Hercules): 


ως κοὐ equ te δὲ ot ϑαλερωτέρις Daxove μηλων 

X04710Y by LUEDOEITEK ZETIC JAE κῶν» EZEOYTO, 
Philostr. Imag. 1. 11 (of the tears of the Heliades, as represented 
in the painting): yer rcov dazeror, ὡς yorou, zat τὸ μὲν 
hyuucooy ev ry τῶν ogtahucor edo zagoztatz ecaryace ταῖς 
χοραις, χαὶ OLOY aztive ελχει τὸ OE ταῖς παρείαις Eeviryyavor, 
μαριίαιρει EOL τὸ EzElYu EQErSOg τὰ δὲ σταΐξοντα χατὰ τοι" 
στερνοι. yorooe ηδη. Camarda, Cosfantino i|. piccolo* (Costan- 
tino's betrothed recognizing his ring): 

t 4OTI^ Wu εἰ ov φουχοιλισον 


σουμρβουλί, Govu dove yuxjes xovaje, 
axe, nixe syeoute baode; 


thus translated by Camarda: 


"e le lacrime sgorgaron giü 
a gruppi, a gruppi, per le gote vermiglie. 
à goecie, a goccie, pel sexo candido. 


Cire vasiale*® (Coro delle donne. of the bride): 


ujolla zEzye 


Ajitleasi boerreo vy: 
thus translated by Camarda: 


“ecco tristamente 
di lacrime inonda il sez0.7 


Aralian Nights’ Entertainments, transl. by H. Torrens, p. 153: 


"when the parting drew near, and our hearts were nigh broken. 
in transports of love as our last vows were spoken, 
à thick shower of pure pearls in her weeping she shed, 
while my tears like cornelians flowed blood-like and red: 
the two streams trickled down in continuous flow, 
and hung round her fair bosom a necklace of woe.” 


It may not. be uninteresting to. traee the progress of. the 
hyperbole from its origin, There is first the filling of the eves 


* "['oesie. tradizionale inedite Halo-Albanesi ^: Appendice 41 Saggéo d 
Grammatologta comparata sulla lengua Albanese, Prato. 1866. 
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oritur. in pectus cadit." where the receptacle of the tears as 
they fall from the eyes is designated not as usual elsewhere 
by the term sinus (?. e., sinus pectoris), but by the more 
general, less precise term "pectus," merely because love, the 
other thing which has the same source as tears (viz. the eves), 
could not properly be said to drop into the sinus pectoris. 
could only be said to drop into the " pectus." Peerlkamp refers 
SINUM to Anna, not to Dido (“credo siNv« sororis. in quo sinu 
caput et vultum reponebat"). contrary to the general principle 
that an objeet is to be referred to the nearest person. when 
there is neither adjunct nor other clear indication to refer it 
to the more remote. Compare den. 9. 251: "vultum laerymis 
atque. ora rigabat, where "vultus" and "ora" are those of 
Alethes, not of Nisus and Euryalus; .1en. 4. 449: "lacrymae 
volvuntur inanes," where "lacrymae " are the tears of Aeneas. 
not of Dido (see Rem. on v. 449): and 4. 596: "nune te facta 
impia tangunt," where the "facta impia " are those of Dido, not 
of Aeneas (see Rem. on v. 596); and above all. the original 
after which Virgil has. even. to. the most minute particulars. 
painted his Dido. Apollonius’s Medea. weeping bv. herself in 
secret. where there was no bosom to be wet bv her tears but 
her own (Apoll. Rhod. 3. 8041: deve 0€ zoZ. tors chbyzcor de 
vovurot. Conington agrees with me. 

NOLANE PERPETUA MAERENS CARPERE IUVENTAY Δ €, CARPERENE 
MAEKENS SOLA δ ICVENTA PERPETUAY Compare. Aesch. Prom. 
V. 62523. ed. Sehiitz (the. visions; to Toy: 


mW Acoderseey Door, korr Gat coeur 


eye HORT GEDU; 


SOLA WAERENS, lovely κου, as Verse 82: "sola maeret.” 

NEC DULCES NATOS, VENERIS. NEC. PRAEMIA. NORIS? — V ENERIN 
PRAEMIA Is not another form of pULCES NaTos, but ἃ substantive 
thought: μοι chaldren, nr the pleasures of love. Dido's 
loss is twofold. first of the pleasure of having a husband. and 
secondly of the pleasure of having children. 

VENEREIS PRAEMIA, the rewards which Venus. bestows upon 
her votanes. @ (e... the pleasures which those enjoy. who are the 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 42). . 


ΕΥΝΈΝΤΕΝ E Vat. Dal... Med. TEL Serv. icod. Dresd. and Lioniz P. Manut; 
La Cerda; D. Heios.: N. Heins. (1670); lleyne; Brunek; Wakef.: 
Wagn. ied. Heyn... ed. 18611. Lad.; Haupt: Ribbeck. 


VAGANTES VaccakL LIT Isidor. 9. 2, who observes: 7 Vacca oppidum fuit 
iuxta Pyrenaeum, à quo sunt cognominati de quibus ereditur. dixisse 
poeta," from which observation we may judge how much credit is to 
be allowed either to the reading vawanxtEs, or to the observations of 
Isidorus elsewherc. 


QUos AFRICA TERRA TRICMPHIS DIVES ALIT. - For AFRICA TERRA. com- 
pare Liv. 29. 23: "pro terra Africa... . dimicare: " and. for 
TRIUMPHIS DIVES, Corip. Johann. 2. 102 (of one of the nations 
of Libya): 

"horrida gens et dura viris eudarque ἐμ μὲ ἐν 


innumeris. nullo bellis quae tempore cessat. 
impia. crudelis." 


PLACITONE ETIAM. PUGNABIS. AMORI? (VS. 38)--- PraciTo, exaetly 
the εαὖε of Theocritus. /dyll, 27. 22: 


AUÀAAOU αὐ Eu rtOrTO, voor ὦ ἐπῶν oU ids, 


of which passage our authors \VEGRAM NULLI. QUONDAM. FLEXERE 
MARITI 2... PLACITONE ETIAM PUGNABIS AMORIZ Is pnelalis εἰμεν 
a translation. | 

l'ucNABIS.- Compare Catull. Cri. 62. 09; 


"at tu ne pugne cum tall eoniuge. virgo.” 


NUMIDAE. INFRAENI (Vs. 41), — Compare. Sil. 2. 64: 7 villaqgue 
levis Gaetulus /abena.” 

INnospita sYRTIS cvs. fli Who. shall sav whether ;»- 
hospitable in the sense ot. physically savage and unfricudly 
fo man (compare the account. given by. Lucan; 9 300, of the 
physical nature of the place: 


“aide peti placuit. Libver contermina Mauris 
regna lubae, sed iter mediis natura vetabat 
Svrtibus: has auday sperat sibi. cedere. virtus, 
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readers pre-conceived opinion, of the Svrtis either in its moral 
or its physical sense, or, if he preferred it. in both senses at once, 
as it has been actually understood both by Cvnthius Cenetensis 
(“barbara et inhabitabilis") and by Conington |(*1NHOSPITA 
SYRTIS, again, may be meant to have a double reference, pri- 
marily to the Svrtes as unfriendly to ships. secondarily to the 
tribes near as barbarous to strangers—the latter being, of 
course, that which constitutes the real point of the words, as 
part of Anna's argument”) whose example it might be well 
other commentators, and especially Virgilian commentators. 
should sometimes imitate, and, instead of contending sive fine 
in which of two nearly related senses an expression has been 
used by his author. candidly inform the reader, that they are 
as little able to determine between the two, or whether the 
expression may. not have been used in. both senses at once, as 
their author himself would have been had he been asked the 
question. I myself. in iy. capacity of author. instead of cor- 
recting an ambiguous expression so as to reduce it to the precise 
single sense which I have in my. mind. not unfrequently allow 
It to stand, if, as sometimes happens, the second sense. without 
being the precise sense intended, is vet one which answers pretty 
nearly as well, Nor is it unlikely that most authors, especially 
poets, act in a similar manner, determined on the one hand by 
the difficulty-—sometimes almost. insuperable—of the correction, 
and on the other by the infinitesimal amount of the harm done. 
In this particular case. however, and on further consideration 
of this very. small matter, 1 am imelined,. partly on account 
of the apt pendant which iNiosprTA. syrris, understood. in. the 
physical sense of inhospitus. affords to. DESERTA sITI. REGIO 
(the Sahara) and. partly on account of the perfect parallelism 
of Lucan, 9. 860: 

"fü. quisquis superum. commercia nostra perosus, 

hine torrente plaga, debes. hine. Syrtihas orbem 

abrumpeus, medio posuisti Limite mortes. 
where the physically dubious Syrtis vé. e, the Syrtis which is 
neither quite Jand nor quite water (Lucan, 9. 304. “in dubio 
pelagi terraeque reliquit ^). is the pendant of “torrente plaga," 
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our English away, marks continuation with reckless vehemence. 
DUM PELAGO DESAEVIT RYEMS, whilst the winter rages away on 
the sea. So Aen, 10. 569; “sic toto Aeneas desaerit in. aequore 
victor” [ra ges away over the whole plarn|, where the expression 
"toto aequore" shows the allusion to the raging away of a storm 
over the sea-level. So alsu Aen. 2. 215: " miseros morsu depas- 
eitur artus" [feeds away on the wretched limbs]. Aen. 11. 59: 
*haec ubi deflevit" [when he had wept away). Ovid, Fasti, 
4. 755: “dum degrandinat" [echilst ἐξ hails away]. l'etron. 
17: "ut ergo tam ambitiosus detonu/t imber |lacrymarum] re- 
texit superbum pallio caput.” &c. μέλον that thunder-shower of 
fears was over, when it had thundered ttself away, or out]. 
A similar force, viz.. of eau, out, or to the end, will be found to 
exist in the verbs delitigare. depraelior. and some others. 

QvassaTAEQUE RATES (vs. 53)— These words are not co- 
ordinate with DUM PELAGO DESAEVIT  HYEMS. ET AQUUSUS ORION 
and DUM NON TRACTABILE CAELUM, but thrown in parenthetically 
between those two clauses: "Aeneas should stay while the 
winter and rainy Orion are raging away on the sea (how much 
more should he stav. his ships being avaried!) and. while the 
weather is not to be managed.” — NoN TRACTABILE — ataz«rov, 
Eurip. Wed. 392 (ed. Pors.). | 


054—595. 
HIS DICTIS INCENSUM. ANIMUM. INFLAMMAVIT. AMORE 


NPEMQUE DEDIT DUBIAE MENTI. SOLVITQUE. PUDOREM 


VAR. LECT. 


IMPENSO ANIMUM. FLAMMAVIT D]. Vaf... i px. aman, IMPENSO, « sre. m, 


IN M IN 
INCENSUM). Pal ( PGENSU. ANIMUMFLAMMAUIT. the P and 


U . which. was originally Q—in the first word having been erased. 
HIE ^ Ali non incexsum sed ἸΜΡΈΝΚΕ legunt, Serv. (ed, Lion. but see 
below. Ribbeck. 
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our English a:ay, marks continuation with reckless vehemence. 
Dum PeELAGO DESAFVIT AYEMS, whilst the icinter rages away on 
the sea. So Aen, 10. 569; “sic toto Aeneas desaerit in aequore 
victor” [rages away over the whole plarn|, where the expression 
"toto aequore" shows the allusion to the raging away of a storm 
over the sea-level. So also Aen. 2. 215: " miseros morsu depas- 
eitur artus" [feeds away on the wretched limbs|. Aen. 11. 59: 
*haec ubi deflevit" [when he had wept away). Ovid, Fasti 
4. 755: “dum degrandinat” [whilst ἐξ hails away). l'etron. 
17: "ut ergo tam ambitiosus defonwif! imber |laerymarum] re- 
texit superbum pallio caput.” &c. [λοις that thunder-shower of 
fears was over, when it had thundered itself away, or out]. 
A similar force, viz., of σαν, out, or to the end, will be found to 
exist in the verbs delitigare. depraelior. and some others. 

QUASSATAEQUE RATES (vs. 53).—These words are not co- 
ordinate with DUM PELAGO DESAEVIT HYEMS. ET AQUOSUS ORION 
and DUM NON TRACTABILE CAELUM, but thrown in parenthetically 
between those two clauses: "Aeneas should stav while the 
winter and rainy Orion are raging away on the sea (how much 
more should he stay. his ships being avaried!) and while the 
weather is not to be managed." — Nos TRACTABILE - Gunzavor, 
Eurip. Med. 592 (ed. Pors.. 


HIS DICTIS INCENSUM. ANIMUM. INFLAMMAVIT AMORE 


NPEMQUE DEDIT DUBIAE MENTI SOLVITQUE. PUDOREM 


VAR. LECT. 
IMPENSO ANIMUM. FLAMMAVIT [B Vat. in pr. aman. IMPENSO, o ses om. 
IN M IN 
INCENSUM), Pal ( PCGENSU. ANIMUMFLAMMAUIT. the P àaná 
ι - which. was originally O—in the. first word. having been. erased, 
HI ^ Aln non ixckxstum sed ΜΙ ΈΝΒΕ legunt," Serv. (ed. Lion. but see 
helow:. Ribbeck. 
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[loosed, let go, undid, the narrowness of his mind]. Another 
by Ovid, Met. 9. 273: 


. . . “neque adhuc Stheneletus eras 
solrerat Eurystheus, odiumque in prole paternum 
exercebat atrox " 


loosed, given up, let go, his anger]. And Manilius, 4. 503: 
4 p B B 


"namque ubi se summis Aries extollit ab undis 
et cervice prior flexa quum cornibus ibit, 
non contenta suo generabit pectora censu. 
et dabit in praedas animos solrefque pudorem," 


presents not merely a parallel but the identical words and iden- 
tical sense, loose shame, let shame go; the only difference being 
that the pudor spoken of by Virgil is feminine shame or 
modesty, while Manilius's pudor is shame or modesty gene- 
rally. The moral solvere—the moral loosing, unbinding, or 
letting go—being, in all these instances, not partial but com- | 
plete, there can be no doubt that it is complete in our text 
also, that Hevne’s view of our author's meaning (Smale aceipi- 
tur quasi ad impudentiam sit prolapsa. Sed effecit quo eam iam 
minus puderet amori succumbere") is much. too. lenient and 
favourable to Dido, amd that in the words sornvirrqUE rvpno- 
rem, following so immediately as they do on Dido's execration 
of herself, if she should ever violate the laws of modesty: 


SED MIHI VEL TELLUS OPTEM PRIUS IMA DEHISCAT, 
VEL PATER OMNIPOTENS ADIGAT ME FULMINE AD UMBRAS, 
PALLENTES UMBRAS EREBI, NOCTEMQUE. PROFUNDAM, 
ANTE, PUDOR, QUAM TE. VIOLO, AUT TUA. TURA RESOLVO, 


and followed so immediately as thev are by the unseemly exhi- 
bition Dido makes of herself, coursing everv where through the 
city, as if mad or hunted: 


URITUR INFELIN DIDO TOTAQUE VAGATUR 

URBE FURENS, QUALIS CONIECTA CERV A. SAGITTA, 
QUAM PROCUL INCAUTAM NEMORA INTER CHRESIA. FINIT 
PASTOR AGENS TELIS, LIQUITQUE VOLATILE FERRCM 
NESCIUS; ILLA. FUGA. SILVAS SALTUSQUE. PERAGRAT 
DICTAROS | HAEHRET LATERI. LETALIS. ARUNDOS, 
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|goes to pieces]. hid. 1. 566: 

* solrite corde metum, Teucri. secludite euras " 
[away with all fear!| Hor. Od. 1. 4. 7: 

"solritur acris hyems grata vice veris et Favoni" 


[the winter is completely gone, the spring is come|. Senec. 
Phoen. 405 (Antigone to Jocasta): 


“nudum inter enses pectus infestos tene. 
aut aolre bellum mater, aut prima excipe ἢ 


[either put an end to the war or be its first victim]. Sil. 12. 324: 
“soleite, gens Veneris, graviores corde timores " 


[dismiss all graver fears]. Celsus, 1. 1: "eoneubitus rarus 
corpus excitat, frequens solr” [undoes the body]. Tacit. 
Aunal, 1. 44: “solvebatir milia" |was dismissed the mili- 
tary service]. Thed. 1. 617 "cupido Caesarem. invadit. solrensd? 
suprema militibus dueique" [paying the last debt to the soldiers 
and their general]. And, especially, Prudent. Πρ. 258: 


"nuri namque fames. parto fit maior ab auro, 

inde seges scelerum, radix. et sola malorum. 
dum scatehras fluviorum omnes et operta metalla 
eliquat. ornatus, xeleeind? leno pelorés;" 


where who can doubt the degree of abandonment of modesty 
expressed by "solvendi pudoris "? 

Let no one, then. be misled by the just now quoted obser- 
vation of Hevne into a total misconception of. Virgil's Dido. 
Virgil’s Dido is not ἃ woman who, entertaining— whether 
rightly or wrongly no matter—a religious and moral horror 
of breach of compact with her deceased bridegroom, comes 
reluctantly and by slow degrees, and. the operation of eireum- 
stances, among which are to be reckoned the counsels of her 
sister, to have her resolution shaken, and only. after long woo- 
ing vields at last in an unguarded moment and falls a victim to 
an insidious seducer, On the contrary, Vireil's Dido is a woman 


who, hesitating between her vow to her deceased bridegroom and 
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td 


the moment of the final catastrophe: and so Dido herself. in her 
agony : 


“tu lacrimis erteta meis, tu prima furentem 
his, germana. malis oneras atque obiicis hosti. 
non lieuit thalami expertem sine erimine vitam 
degere, more ferae, talis nee tangere curas! 
non servata fides cineri promissa Sychaeo!” 


the Virgilian Dido in the words "lacrymis evicta meis" ascrib- 
ing all her misfortunes to her own licentious: passion no. less 
plainly and unequivocally than in the Ausonian epigram the 
historical Dido repudiates the calumny (Auson. Epigr. tn Didus 
imagiien): 
"talis eram: sed non, Maro quam mihi finxit, erat mens: 
vita nec incestis laeta cupidinibus, 
namque nec Aeneas vidit me Troius unquam: 
nec Libyam advenit classibus lliacis; 


sed furias fugiens atque arma procacis Iarbae 
servavi, fateor, morte pudicitiam." 


Pudor being so often spoken of as a garment enveloping 
the person. (as Apul. de Magie, 3: “pudor enim veluti. restés 
quanto obsoletior est, tanto incuriosius habetur" Plaut. Mostel. 


l. ἢ). ( . 
“haec illa est tempestas mea, mihi quae wodestiqa omnem 
detexit, feefus qua fui" 


where Schop. quotes Pacuvius: 
“nam si te teyeret pudor, sive adco cor sapientia 


imbutum foret." 


"verum ardens puero, castumque eruta piedoreim 
(nam forma certare deis, Thrasymene, valeres), 
littore correptum stagnis demisit Agvlle’’) 


and solvere so often used as expressing the loosimg of the 
virgin zone on the bridal night (as Catull. 2: 


"tam gratum mihi quam ferunt. puellae 
pernici aureolum fuisse malum 
quod iones soft diu. ligatam ^) 


hemee, SOLVIT prporReM expresses with just sufficient force 
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[to Alemena]: 


"sed, mulier, postquam experrectad es, prodigiali 7Jor4 
aut mola salse hodie aut thure compreeatam oportuit " 


|/. e., should have sacrificed on account of her dream]. Cicer. 
de Divin. 1. 21 (quoting from an ancient poet): 


"quia mater gravida parere se ardentem facem 
visa est in somnis Hecuba: quo facto pater 
rex ipse Priamus, somn?o mentem metu 
perculsus, curis sumptis suspirantibus 
exsacrifieabat hostiis balantibus. 
tum coniectorem postulat pacem petens. 
ut se edoceret obsecrans Apollinem. 
quo sese vertant tantae sortes somnium. ^ 


Senec. Ocfav. 745 (Poppaea, having had frightful dreams, to her 
nurse): 
" delubra. et aras. petere constitui sacras, 

caesis litare victimis numen deum, 

ut expientur noctis et son minae, 

terrorque in hostes redeat attonitos |a/. attonitus] meos. 

et vota pro me suscipe. et precibus piis 

superos adora, manet ut praesens metus.” 


Heliod. j4ethiop. τ. 10: ὡς δὲ roig ἀροϑύροις &ceótu. θυσίαν 
avery ty DG λεγούσα ὑπερ Eng OE; ro Ius οἱρσαάχης. ἐκ τινῶν 
υνειράατων tecagauteruge, vut εξ λεωσασίμα ce om erra “Ζουλο- 
utrug. LOW VECILOQOW OLELOILVE τὰς LEE COLE MEMES, 

That the superstition has come down to the present day. let 
Coleridge testify, Christabel, stanza 4: 


“the lovely lady, Christabel, 

whom her father loves so well. 
what makes her in the wood so late, 
a furlong from the castle gate? 
she had dreams all yesternight 
of her own betrothed knight. 

and she in the midnight wood. will. prj 
for the weal of her lover that's far away.” 


BipexTES (vs. 590). " Didenfes autem dietae sunt. quasi bven- 
nese... Sunt etiam in ovibus duo eminentiores dentes. inter 
octo, qui non nisi cirea bimatum apparent: nec in omnibus, sed 
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The explanation which Hyginus Julius, "qui ius pontificum 
non videtur ignorasse " (Aul. Gell.) has given of the term lideus: 
“quae didens est hostia" (says Aulus Gellius, quoting his words). 
"oportet habeat dentes octo, sed ex his duos caeteris altiores, 
per quos appareat ex minore aetate in maiorem transcendisse,"' 
is, therefore, though in the main correct. vet not perfectly so. 
inasmuch as the possession of two teeth larger or more promi- 
nent than all the others proved not merely that the sheep had 
reached the age required by the pontifical law, but also that it 
had not passed the age. Singular and almost incredible that 
no philologist should before now have taken the trouble to test 
the opinion of Hyginus Julius by actual examination of the 
sheep's mouth. notwithstanding the express suggestion of Aulus 
Gellius himself to that effect (16. 6): "haee Hygini opinio an 
vera sit, non argumentis, sed oculis iudicari potest." 

The substance of the above comment, published in 1853 in 
my "Twelve Years’ Voyage," has been honoured by Wagner, of 
course without any mention of the source from whence derived. 
with a place in his truly praestabilior edition of 1861. 

LEGIFERAE CERERI PHOEBOQUE PATRIQUE. LYAEU. (Vs. O8).— Not 
only Juno. Venus, and Hymen (sce Rem. on verse 125) were 
concerned in matrimonial allianees. but Ceres and Bacchus 
"sine Cerere οἵ Baccho friget Venus’), and even Apollo. Com- 
pare Pervigil. Veneris, 43: 


"nec Ceres nec Bacchus absunt, nee poetarum. deus.” 
Stat. Ser. 1. 2. 2197 


"at procul ut Stellae thalamos sensere parari 
Latous vatum pater. et Semeleius Evan. 
hic movet Ortygia, movet hie rapida agmina Nvsa: 
huic Lycii montes. gelidaeque umbracula Thymbrae. 
et. Parnasse, sonas: illi l'angaea resultant, 
Ismaraque. et quondam yenlalis littora. Naxi." 


Himer, Orel. 1.57 d πολλοε qaot tte rag ut Vines. ας 
sehyetor duy Aipar aodio, καὶ χαῖὰ cregteoen ngugai μελος 


/ UU OY, 
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uw, ov ϑαυμαεοποιΐας &Evezev . . . αλλ᾽ 07,06 tw ἡλίὼ avvano- 
αινοντες vie γῆς ὅρωσιν, ὡς προσφορα tw Few πραττοντες. 
Ammian. 28. 1 (of Maximinus): *pedes huc et iljuc exultando 
contorquens, saltare non incedere videbatur, dum studebat enter 
altaria celsius gradientes, at quidam memorant, imitari Brach- 
manas." Eurip. 7road. 148 (Hecuba speaking): 


. . omg ES«g0 "7t . 


. M0À7L «v», ov t«v. αὐτῶν, outy 

axyatow Houpor διερειδομενα 

ποδὸς «ρχεχοροι πληγές Povyteees . 

écxomaotig eEnoyor Pears. 
Seneca, Troad. ¢83 (Andromache, lamenting and apostrophizing 
Astyanax): | 

OM “non ἐμέο)" aras mobili velox pede 

revooante flexo concitos comu modos, 
barbarica prisco -templa saltat coles." 


. IssraunaT (vs. 63). —Dido is doubtful about the signs shown 
by the first “candens vacca," and offers another. 

PrccpUM ... PECTORIBUS, not pecudis... pectore. because 
Dido has killed not merely the one "candens vaeca " spoken of 
in verse 61. but a second (INSTAURAT). 

SiitaNTIA. cvs. 64) — Dreathéng, of course, but in what sense 
breathing?’ Not in the literal sense. the act of respiration having 
necessarily ceased before it. was. possible * rEcrongIBUs.| RECLUSIS 
consulere Exra: seeming to breathe, then, from their palpitat- 
ing. quivering motion? and so Servius: "palpitantia. quasi ad- 
huc viva." an interpretation. in which Servius is followed by 
the eommentators generally. viz. by Heyne. Forbiger, Wagner. 
Gesner, in. Zhesaur.. Forcellini, in Thesaur., Gossrau, Conington 
—Aall. as I think, erroneously, if it were only because it is not 
likely α priori that our author would use a word literally expres- 
sive of one sort of motion performed by an animal figuratively 
for a motion of a different kind. performed bv the sanie animal. 
To have denominated the involuntary, spasmodic action of the 
heart or arteries or intestines, or the quivering of the cut flesh, 
respiration (spérare), had not been a figurative expression. it 
had been a false expression. a confusion of terms. There is 
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de via Appia querantur, taceant de curia? et qui ab eo sprrante 
forum putent potuisse defendi, cuius non restiterit cadaveri 
euria?" (f), Claud. 4 Cons. Honor.: 


"auget acus meritum. picturatumque metallis 
vivit opus, multaque ornantur iaspide cultus, 
et variis xperat Nereia bacca figuris. 

(quae tantum potuit digitis mollire rigorem 
ambitiosa colus? vel cuius pectinis arte 
traxerunt solidae gemmarum stamina telae " 


[pearls live in various figures, 7. e., figures formed so artificially 
of pearls as to seem to live]. (g), Prudent. Contr. Symm. 2. 184: 


. . . “non occidet,' inquit. 
‘interior qui spéret homo; luet ille perenne 
supplicium, quod subiectos male rexerit artus" 


[the man who lives within, ¢. ¢., within the body: viz., the spirit]. 
(hh), Claud. in Rufin. 2. 410: 


"hi vultus avidos, et adhuc. sprantia vellunt 
lumina; truneatos alii rapuere lacertos ^ 


[vet living eves]. ὦ), Milt. Par. Lost, 9. 194: 


"when all things that breathe 
from th earth's great altar send up silent praise 
to the Creator " 


|. c.. all things that live]. 

And. one question more, why living kxrA?. Plainly because 
it was only the still living, not vet quite dead, body that afforded 
any prognostic at all. Compare Sil. 1. 119 (of the consultation 
of the exta by Hanmileari: 


o. Cifum nigra triformi 
hostia mactatur divae, replemque recludit 
spirantes artus poscens responsa. sacerdos, 
ae fugientein animam praperates consulit. extis," 


where we have not only the very expression of our text, but the 
explanation of the expression: viz. that it was necessary to 
hasten the autopsy in. order that the "artus ^ might be stil] 
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INTEREA! And so Servius: "non sacerdotes vituperat, quasi 
nescios futurorum; sed vim amantis exprimit, et inde vituperat 
sacerdotes. IGNaRar igitur amoris reginae." And so also Apu- 
leius, in his manifest imitation (.Mefam. 10. 3, ed. Hildebr.): 
“heu medicorum  (gnarae mentes! Quid venae pulsus, quid 
caloris intemperantia, quid fatigatus anhelitus. et utrimquesecus 
iactatae crebriter laterum mutuae vicissitudines? — Dii boni! 
Quam facilis, licet non artifici medico. cuivis tamen docto, 
venereae cupidinis comprehensio, cum videas," &e. as if he had 
said: "ve may be good enough physicians, but this is not a 
case for vou. What use to examine the state of her pulse. her 
hurried breathing, her tossing from side to side? lt is not ill- 
ness that is the matter with her; it is not medicine. or a physi- 
cian, that she requires: she is not sick, but over head and ears 
in love," Compare also the probable original of our text, Apoll. 
Rhod. 3. 932: 


«κλείς 006 utaris, os οὐδ᾽ 06 παιδὲς caer 
ode roo φρισσεσϑει, oF ocrtexer ovt TI Acoor 
avr’ BOCTOY ZOUON χε EOS O0TUU UD I Ge TO 


NUR, BOT. (Cr Gyan ἐπ ηλυδὲς A400 E OVI, | 


The doctrine contained in. this. passage, in. that. just. cited from 
Apuleius. and in our text, amounts to this: vour soothsavers 
and physicians may be. and 1 doubt not are, very. wise in their 
respective professions or callings, but bevond those limits they 
are (like the best of the present. davi no wiser than. their 
neighbours. — Dido's soothsavers, although they could) prophesy 
the future. were blind to the fact whieh was present and staring 
them in the faece, viz, that Dido was in love; Apuleius’s physi- 
elans could cure a fever, but could not see that their patient was 
not sick, but only in love: and Apolloniuss Mopsus could: vati- 
vinate with unerring skill for Jason and the Argonauts. but had 
not sufficient diseernment. to. perceive: that it. was his place to 
retire when Jason wished. τὸ be alone with his sweetheart. The 
structure, therefore, is; not cas at S. 627) ΤΟΝ ΑΔΕ vatum. but 
(as ^il. 3. 5: 

"nee catia meutes agitare et praescia. corda 

cessatum super imperio: ' 
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art on Dido's behalf, the secret fire (a fire of which thev had not 
the smallest suspicion) is consuming her. In order the more 
fully to express which meaning, INTEREA is placed in the em- 
phatic position. See Rem. on 2. 241. 


69-76. 


QUALIS CONTECTA CERVA SAGITTA 
QUAM PROCUL INCAUTAM NEMORA INTER CRESIA FIXIT 
PASTOR AGENS TELIS LIQUITQUE VOLATILE FERRUM 
NESCIUS ILLA FUGA SILVAS SALTUSQUE PERAGRAT 
DICTAEOS HAERET LATERI LETALIS ARUNDO 
NUNC MEDIA AENEAN SECUM PER MOENIA DUCIT 
SIDONIASQUE OSTENTAT OPES URBEMQUE PARATAM 
INCIPIT EFFARI MEDIAQUE IN VOCE RESISTIT. 


[ποῦ voraTiLE. FERRUM.--The complement of rixir. The arrow 
has mot only pierced, but remains infixed [compare 
Ll. 63%: 


"hastam intorsit equo. ferrimque sub aure. μοί 


(where there is neither ignorance of having struck, nor impossi- 
bility of finding the wounded object, and where "ferrum sub 
aure reliquit" is the mere complement of "hastam intorsit 
equo," the mere precising, if I may so say, of that too indefinite 
expression), Ovid, Met. 11. 775: 


"ecce latens herba coluber fugientis adunco 
dente pedem strinxit. e/77«sque in. corpore /équiet 


(where "eoluber " is the pastor of our text. "strinxit" the 
FIXIT. "virusque" the FERRUMQUE VOLATILE, and "liquit " 
the iioc; and where. 7"virusque. in. eorpore. liquit" is the 
complement of. "strinxit." as in. our text. PERRUMQUE. VOLATILE 
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may at first sight appear to go towards establishing the former 
of these interpretations, it does not go far enough to satisfy me, 
or prevent me from thinking that Servius’s “Nescivs quo fuge- 
rit" was much more probably suggested to him by the neces- 
sity which he, in common with so many other commentators, 
imagined there was of explaining why the hunter made no 
attempt to recover his arrow, than by the yweor atópig ev of 
the Greek poet. Against the latter of the Servian interpreta- 
tions, viz, "ignoratus et latens," Servius's own objection, *et 
rara sunt verba quae per contrarium significant." may perhaps 
suffice until some argument less equivocal than Conington's “it 
would be a virtual repetition of iNcauTAM" be advanced in its 
favour. And so we come at last to the only remaining inter- 
pretation, viz, imprudens, unaware, not knowing what he 
had done, a meaning not onlv most usual and familiar to the 
term nescius itself, and in the most perfect harmony with the 
whole tenor of the narrative (viz., that Aeneas had excited Dido's 
passion without intending to do so, and that Dido was in love 
with him before he was aware) but which referring back to 
and, if [ may so say, covering not merely with the commen- 
tators, LIQUIT VOLATILE FERRUM, but the entire of the two lines: 


QUAM PROCUL INCAUTAM NEMORA INTER CRESIA FIXIT 
PASTOR AGENS TELIS, LIQUITQUE VOLATTLE FERRUM, 


satisfactorily accounts for that most emphatic position—the most 
emphatic possible— of wEscivs, viz, last word of a long sentence, 
and at the same time first word of a new verse, and cut off 
from all connexion with what follows by a full pause. See 
Rem. on "ora," 2. 247, and compare Ovid, Met. S. 64 (Scvlla 
apostrophizing Minos): 

"quam metuo certe ne quis tua pectora. Minos. 


rulneret. tmprudens: quis enim tam dirus, ut in te 
dirigere immitem. nisi. /esezus, audeat. hastam?" 


where "vulneret tua pectora imprudens" and “nescius audeat 
dirigere hastam in te" are put forward bv no less an authority 
than Ovid as equivalents. 

SaALTUS.— Ravines, narrow passes, fauces, generally wooded. 
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80—89. 


POST UBI DIGRESS! LUMENQUE OBSCURA VICISSIM 
LUNA PREMIT SUADENTQUE CADENTIA SIDERA SOMNOS 
SOLA DOMO MAERET VACUA STRATISQUE RELICTIS 
INCUBAT ILLUM ABSENS ABSENTEM AUDITQUE VIDETQUE 
AUT GREMIO ASCANIUM GENITORIS IMAGINE CAPTA 
DETINET INFANDUM SI FALLERE POSSIT AMOREM 

NON COEPTAE ASSURGUNT TURRES NON ARMA IUVENTUS 
EXERCET PORTUSVE AUT PROPUGNACULA BELLO 

TUTA PARANT PENDENT OPERA INTERRUPTA MINAEQUE 
MURORUM INGENTES AEQUATAQUE MACHINA CAELO 


Vicissi (vs. 80).— Burmann (quoting Hor. Od. 1. 12. 46) under- 
stands vicissim of the moon (whose light had been obscured bv 
the sun during the dav), obseuring in her turn the light of 
the stars: an interpretation. sufficiently disproved: by. the words 
SUADENTQUE CADENTIA SIDERA. SOMNOS,. Which indicate. not that 
time of night when the moon shines bright among the stars, 
but that time (towards morning) when both moon and stars 
become dim. Noehden (7 Erklirende Anmerkungen zu Virgil's 
Aeneis") renders vicissiw by 7" wechselweise," and adds the 
following gloss: "erst war der mond hell. μεν: dann dunkel. 
LUNA OBSCURA, /. €., LUMEN lunae obseuritas vicissIM. sequitur: ^ 
a fade, unmeaning truism, which few readers will permit to 
be palmed upon Virgil. The interpretation of Wunderlich, 
“Veeissim ponitur etiam ubi altera res, quo ce/ecissemi refertur. 
non est nominata; tum notat secundi vieissitudinem naturac. 
although elegant and poetical (as Wunderlich's interpretations 
almost always are), is vet considerably remote from the truth, 
for the "altera res, quo vicissim. refertur" is actually named in 
the preceding LABENTE piE: the obvious meaning and connexion 
of the whole passage being: woe, LABENTE DIE, at the close of 
day, she seeks the same banquets, c, and afterwards, vB 
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As Virgil in the passage before us speaks of the setting of the 
moon succeeding the setting of the sun, so Lucan (5. 424) 
speaks of the shadows of the moon, 2. e. the shadows cast by 
the moon, succeeding to those cast by the sun: 


“sidera prima poli. P/oecbo labente sub undas, 
exierant, et luna suas iam fecerat aonbras,” 


where Lucan's "suas" is Virgil’s vicissim. Compare the same 
author, 4. 282: | 


"substituit merso dum nox sua lumina Phoebo." 


Addison, in his beautiful and well-known bvmn, uses the cor- 
responding English expression in nearly the same manner: 


" while all the stars that round her burn, 
and all the planets in (heir turn.” 


STRATIS RELICTIS (vs. 82).—Deserted; where. Aeneas and the 
company having departed. there was no onc but herself. Com- 
pare 2. 454: "postes relicti," where see Rem. 

INFANDUM SI FALLERE POSSIT AMOREM.—" Expellere in praesens 
euras amoris," Wunderlich. Forbiger. *Fallit amorem qui facit 
ut in praesens non sentiatur amor," Wagner. Neither ex- 
planation clearly conveys the meaning of our author, which is 
simply and according to the usual force of the word fallere 
(compare Horace’s "postico falle clientem atria. servantem ") 
tries to cheat. beguile, overreach, give the slip to her love for 
Aeneas, viz. by fixing all her thoughts on another object, viz. 
on Ascanius. The identical words are applied bv ilius, 6. 191. 
to the endeavour of Avens to cheat, beguile, give the slip te 
(do, as we sav vulgarly in. English) the serpent at the river 
Bagrada. bv climbing up into a tree: 

. "at subita. formidine. caecus 
et fact) damnandus Avens ised fata trahebant: 


autiquae. quereus ingenti robore sese 
oceulit. με st possit fallere: imonstrum. 


Compare also Ovid, T»zsf. 1. 3: 


"saepe eadem mandata dedi: meque ipse fefelli, 
respiciens oculis pignora cara meis, 
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(of the head-dress of Tisiphone): 


"centum illi stantes umbrabant ora cerastae, 
turba minor diri capitis." 


(c) Ibid. 89 (of Tisiphone): 


. . "jnamoenum forte sedebat 
Cocyton iuxta, resolutaque vertice crines 
lambere sulfureas permiserat anguibus undas." 


(d), Avien. Or. Martit.: 


"rigidaeque rupes atque montium ;ninae 
caelo inseruntur" 


[the crests or combs of the mountains, the pinnacles of the 
mountains. Amd (e), Solin. Polyh. 45. 8: “ Bucephalus, 
Alexandri Magni equus, dicta ita est, sive de aspectus torvitate 
sive... quod in fronte eius quaedam existentium corniculorum 
protuberabant 74e " [upright rising points, prominences, spikes]. 
The minae of a wall are, therefore, its battlements, parapets, or 
other toppings, as Ammian. 20. 6: "cuius propugnatores visu 
hoste longissime, clausis ocius portis. ingentibus animis per 
turres discurrebant et /4^as, saxa tormentaque bellica con- 
gerentes." Id. 24. 2 (de aree urbis Pyrisaborae): “excellebant 
minae murorum, bitumine et coctilibus laterculis fabricatae, quo 
aedificii genere nihil tutius esse constat." Id. 29. 6: “retersit 
obrutas ruderibus fossas. murorumque maximam partem pacis 
diuturnitate contemptam et subversam adusque celsarum turrium 
ninas expediit. ^ 

Perhaps Jguzzior is the corresponding Greek. expression for 
minac as applied to the walls. Lue. MicyN. dh Galles... 
arte λησεν Un cgésytat to χρυσίον. veeeosgas τὸ 007410. 
ι, διορύξας τὸν τοῖχον, where Stock: “aco cov P,otzog. quod 
etvmologista dicit esse τὸ arotator tye Lov τοῖχοι οὐκοδομη - 
σεως. — See Rem. on 1. 166. 

Machina (vs. 89)— "* Moles. aedificium, Hevne. Die 
gerüste.  Gossrau. — "Turres per muros dispositae." Wagner 
eed. Heyn. ed. 1861). Ladewig. “A crane," Conington. — None 
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ously built heaven. the. mechanism of heaven, the kewustwerk 
heaven, exactly as "machina [terrarum|" in the previously 
quoted passage of Statius is the Awnustwerk of the earth, the 
ingenious building of the earth. the machine of the earth. 
(f), Claud. Rapt. Pros. 2. 280 (Dis speaking): 


"ille ego Saturni proles, cui machina rerum 
gervit," 


where “machina rerum” is the hwvsteerk of the world, the 
ingeniously constructed or built world, the machine of the 
world. (g), Iscan. 1. 483 (of the re-building of Troy after its 
overthrow under Laomedon): 


"iamque arces cecidisse iuvat, iam machina maior, 
et lucro iactura fuit: muralia primas 
propulsura manus, pinnarum culmine denso 
conspicuos tollunt apices, nec moenia munit 
rarior excubias turris factura secundas," 


where “machina maior" is the building of the "arces." now 
more complete and greater than before. (A). Stat. Sv. 1. 1. 61 
(of the colossal equestrian statue of Domitian, being erected in 
the Forum): 


"nec longae traxere morae: iuvat ipsa labores 
forma Dei praesens; operique intenta iuventus 
miratur plus posse manus. Strepit ardua pulsu 
machina continuo; septem per culmina montes 
it fragor. et magnae vincit vaga murmura homac." 


where “machina” is the colossal statue itself (as explained by 
Barth), the statue considered as a ἀπ ΟΡ or work of art, just 
as in our text MACHINA is the wall itself, the wall considered as 
a kunstwerk, or work of art. (6) Venant. Fortun. 2. 11 (de 
Ecclesia. Parisiaca): 


"si Salomoniaci memoretur wachina tein pli. 
arte licet par sit, pulchrior ista fide," 


where “machina templi " is the Aunsteerk, the ingenious build- 
ing of the temple, 7. ¢., the temple regarded as an ingenious 
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of our author, appears at once from the lucidity with which the 
identical thought, «alls as high as the sky, is expressed by a 
poet very much Virgil’s inferior, viz., Statins (Theb. 4. 356): 


“Bellator nulli caluit deus; ipsa vetusto 
moenia lassa situ magnaeque Amphionis arces 
iam fessum senio nudant latus, et fide sacra 
aequatos caelo surdum atque ignobile meros 
firmat opus." 


93—95. 


EGREGIAM VERO LAUDEM ET SPOLIA AMPLA REFERTIS 
TUQUE PUERQUE TUUS MAGNUM ET MEMORABILE NUMEN 
UNA -DOLO DIVUM S] FEMINA VICTA DUORUM EST 


VAR. LECT. 


NUMEN 1 Vat. (but this part of the MS, is written in the Lombard hand, 
Roi... Pal. Med. “Nunes eruditis. placet. quod etiam in. Mediceo 
U. e. Mediceo Pierii prius. seriptum fuerat, Pierius. HE 5$. UI 
Ven. 1470; Moden.; Bresce.; Ascensius; Junta: P. Manut.: Burm. ; 
Heyne: Wunderheh, Jahn; Wagn, (01832, 1561}. Gossrau; Forb.: 


Lad.: Haupt; Ribbeck. 


NOMEN. ΕἸ j^, ; cod. Canon. (Butlers. HIE Cynth. Cenet.. Priuc.: Ven. 14105; 
Fabr.; La Cerda: D. Heins.; N. Heins. :1671. 1676, 1704:; Philippe. 
Brunek: Wakef.; Vott.; Scheller: Dietsch. 


For the above passage compare Ovid. Me/. 3. 624: 


"quae gloria vestra. est. 
si puerum iuvenes, sb multi fallitis unum 7 


Epigr. Dionysii. Andrii, ἡ ο. Pal. τς 2025: 


χ du zee Booutm us dtegoozor ov us; altaDen, 


xe μόνον ex δοιων, xt Dootov tx ucxapan. 
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trum,’ hk. e., ‘vos dei, si circumveneritis duo unam feminam ' "! 
Heyne. 


"traun, vorragendes lob und herrliche beute gewannt ihr, 
du und der knabe mit dir! O gross und erhaben die obmacht, 
wenn ein weib durch den trug zwei himmlischer gótter besiegt wird!" 
(J. H. Voss.) 


* Egregie vicistis et NUMEN vestrum MAGNUM ET MEMORABILE factum 
est, st ἃ vobis duobus UNA FEMINA vICTA EST," Wunderlich, Jahn. 
"NuvMEN vestrum MAGNUM ET MEMORABILE fecistis, st a vobis 
duobus una FEMINA EST victa,” Forbiger] or, with Thiel, the 
last-mentioned divinity only ["ich bin hier in der interpunction 
abgewichen, und halte es dem bittern tone, den Juno absicht- 
lich halt, angemessener MAGN. ET MEM. NUM. als apposition zu 
PUERQUE Zu nehmen, so dass Juno den kleinen muthwilligen 
gott, der ihr so viel zu leide schon gethan hat, hóhnet', 
with a personal affront? No, no; the victory of Venus and 
her son over Dido might be made light of, might be held up 
as unworthy of two so great divinities. but the divinities them- 
selves were not to be insulted, personally insulted. What 
tactician, what politician, what merest dolt and clown ever be- 
gan the canvass of the person whose assent and consent was in- 
dispensable to his purpose with an unprovoked personal insult? 
Dido was insignificant, as much beneath the notice of the two 
divinities as you please, but the two divinities themselves were 
MAGNUM ET MEMORABILE NUMEN; and the more MAGNUM, the more 
MEMORABILE, the NuwEN, the less and the more easily granted 
the favour Juno sought. 

MEMORABILE NuwEN.— Compare Hosidii Getae Medea (a Vir- 
gilian cento), Anthol. Lat. (Meyer), 235. 335: “Hecaten et 
non memorabile numen;" and Eur. Hipp. 1: tohdn ocv 
avoveuos tea Κυτερις. Mavortii Judicium Paridis (a Vir- 
gilian cento), 4»thol. Lat. (Burm. 147: 


‘pictus acu tunicas et barbara tegmina crurum, 
forte recensebat numerum sub tegmine fagi: 
horrescit visu subito, et memorabile nunen 
aut videt aut vidisse putat." 
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where *dotes regni" is the norALES Tyrrios of our text, and 
where the meaning is not, with Gesner, “Mumera quae de- 
bebantur domui regiae pro puella regina," but—as_ plainlv 
appears no less from the nature of dower, a thing brought bv 
the bride, not conferred on the bride bv the husband, than 
from a comparison of vv. 184, 185: 


"solus militiae mera mercede iugalem 
promeruit Stilicho, socero referente, coronam " — 


the very opposite, viz., ^has earned by his virtues the kingdom 
thou Serena bringest him in dower." 

DoraLEs.—" Quasi dotis nomine traditos," Wagn. (Praest.). 
It may be doubted whether either Juno or Virgil was verv 
solicitous to be understood as speaking only figuratively, or as 
distinguishing very accurately between handing over in actual 
dower and handing over as it were in dower. Kings and queens 
don't care much about such nice distinctions. To get, to ac- 
quire, to have handed over to them, is al! they are very anxious 
about, and the Trojans were scarcely less assets of the crown, 
scarcely less transferrible property in those days than the 
Savoyards, Nozzans, or Venetians are in these. Compare 
Claudian's "regni dotes" just quoted, where, as it happens, it 
is the Romans themselves who are the dower: also Ovid, 216]. 
S. 67: 


"*eoepta placent, et stat sententia tradere mecum 
dotalem patriam, finemque imponere bello." 


where it is her betrayed country which Seylla meditates to hand 
over to Minos as her dower. 

Quis TALIA DEMENS ABNUAT, AUT TECUM MALIT CONTENDERE BELLO? 
(vs. 107).— Compare Xenoph. Anab. 2, p. 160 (ed. Hutchins.) 
(Clearchus to Tissaphernes): rorrwy ὃὲ τοιούτων orter, ri? octo 
ucirerat, οστις ov σοι ovderat (quàog εἰναι; 

SEQUATUR (vs. 109).— See Rem. on *secundo," 1. 160, and 
compare Seneca de Jra, 3. 7: "Negotia expedita et habilia 
sequuntur actorem; ingentia et supra mensuram agentis nec 
dant se facile, et si occupata sunt, premunt atque adducunt 
administrantem," Stat. Sr. à. 2. 3: 
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Virgil himself (12. 763) has 'retexunt orbes' of reweaving a 
circle, ?. e., performing a circular movement a second time," 
Conington. The interpretation is not tenable even for one single 
moment, if it were only because in both of the places cited by 
Conington (no less than in every other instance in which the 
word is used elsewhere) retexere is never to reweave, or do 
again that which has been done before, but, as in the passage 
quoted by Mr. Conington himself from Ovid, Met. 7. 530: 


"dumque quater iunctis ?mplerit. cornibus orbem 
luna, quater plenum /enwuata reteruit orbem." 


to unweave, or undo that which has been already done. In 
Lucret. 5. 389: 


. . . "quoniam verrentes aequora venti 
deminuunt, radiisque referens aetherius sol," 


the sun is described not as reweaving or refilling the “aequora” 
with his rays, but the very contrary, viz.. as in common with 
the winds which sweep over them, unweaving or unmaking 


= fet) 


them, viz, by absorption: and in de». 12. (65: 


e 


quinque orbes explent. cursu, totidemque reterunt, 
hue illuc," 


the riders are described not as making five circles first once, 
and then the same five circles a second time. but as first making 
and then unmaking five circles: in other words, as first making 
five circles, and then unmaking them, viz. by going over them 
in the opposite or reverse direction —unweaving them. The 
RETEXERIT Of our text comes, therefore, bv no possibility from 
retexere, but very certainly fron retegere; and Virgil has 
nof stultified himself by describing the sun as reweaving in the 
morning that orb of his which has been unwoven the night 
before. Compare 9. 461: 


“iam sole infuso, iam rebus Jace relectis.” 


Nil. 6. 1 (ed. Ruperti, who, however, reads "diffusus" not *de- 
fessus," and gives no variant): 
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cento sguardi, giunse," ἄς. Also ?bid. cap. 10: “si smontó fra 
due ale di popolo che i servi facevano stare indietro." 

ApERO.— Exactly parallel is Ovid, Met. 10. 295 (of Venus 
present at the marriage of Pygmalion and the statue): “con- 
iugio, quod fecit, adest dea." 


* 


127-132. 


HIC HYMENAEUS ERIT NON ADVERSATA PETENTI 
ANNUIT ATQUE DOLIS RISIT CYTHEREA REPERTIS 
OCEANUM INTEREA SURGENS AURORA RELIQUIT 

IT PORTUS IUBARE EXORTO DELECTA IUVENTUS 
RETIA RARA PLAGAE LATO VENABULA FERRO 
MASSYLIQUE RUUNT EQUITES ET ODORA CANUM VIS 


—— — 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 127). 


apversata I Med. (Fogg.). ΠῚ Servius (cod. Dresd.); P. Manut.: La Cerda: 
D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670): Heyne; Brunck: Wakef ; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. 
and Praest.); Lad.; Ribb. 


AVERSATA To ftom. (Ribb.) ΠῚ "Legitur et aversata,” Serv. (cod. Dresd.j; 
Voss. 


“Hic aderit [mecum] Hymen," Wagner (Praesf.), and so I once 
thought myself (“Twelve Years’ Voyage," "Advers. Virg."). I 
am now, however, of a different opinion: for, firstly. why ADERO 
to express her own presence, and only Emir to express Hymen s? 
It should have been “ego apERo et HYMENAEUS mecum," not 
"ego ADERO" and HYMENAEUS HIC ERIT; and secondly, the almost 
identical words, “hic Hymenaeus erat," are used by Manilius, 
5. 544 (Jacob), not in the sense of Hymenaenus was present 
here, but in. the other sense of which the words are capable. 
this was her marriage: 
"vesano dedere ponto 


Andromedan, teneros ut. bellua manderet artus. 
hic hymenaeus erat.” 
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impediri non posset," Peerlkamp: “Doli Iunonis Venerem non 
latebant: ex Hvmenaeo illo nasceretur matrimonium; Aeneas 
maneret in Africa: regnum mundi ab Italia averteretur; Car- 
thago non deleretur." So also Burmann, Gossrau, and Conington. 
To this interpretation there is the very obvious objection, that 
the discovery by Venus of the roguery of Juno was not made 
now. but had been alreadv made—see verse 105: 


SENSIT ENIM SIMULATA MENTE LOCUTAM 
QUO REGNUM ITALIAE LIBYCAS AVERTERET ORAS — 


and if such discovery was to produce a smile, the smile should 
have been then when the discovery was made. not now. 

Rejecting, whether for this or whatever other reason, the 
interpretation of Donatus and Servius, modern commentators, 
with the exceptions just mentioned. understand Venus to smile 
at, in the bad sense. ¢. e... to deride, viz. in her own mind. the 
"doli" devised bv Juno: "Venus misi insidiosam Iunonis ora- 
tionem, quum seilieet eius consilia eventum non habitura esse 
bene nosset ... Malim dolos reperlos, excogitatos a Iunone, in- 
ventos, intelligere, ut couse reperta et similia Hevne, and 
so Wagner (1861). Forbiger.. Ladewig. and. myself in my 
“Twelve Years Voyage — all. as it appears to me now. after 
some twenty vears. additional. study of this not easily under- 
stood author, no nearer the mark than Donatus and Servius. if 
it were only because -and the objection has been made even 
bv Heyne himself to his own interpretation: "^ RisIT dolos! fuisset 
vulgaris ratio —the objeet whieh is smiled at in the bad sense, 
[oc Which is derided, is invariably put not in the dative. but 
in the accusative. Compare Eel 6, 23: 


ve dolum: redeusz *quo. vinewa nectitis 7! inquit. 


Aen, ὦ. ISL: 


“Alan ot labenten Το et resere natantem, 


et salsos εμέ reromentein pectore fluctus. 
Ovid, νὼ). 2. 18. 12: 


"orsi! Amor pallamque meam pictosque cothurnos 
sceptraque privata tam bene sumpta manu,” 
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optimus olli." — Eel. 4. 62: 


"Cui non risere parentes, 
nec deus hune mensa. dea nec dignata cubili est." 


Lucr. 1. 8: 


"fibi [Venen] redet aequora. ponti, 
placatumque nitet diffuso lumine caelum "). 


is not to be understood as it was understood by Donatus and 
Servius, viz. as meaning (Juno's) artifice detected by Venus. 
but in that very opposite sense in which it was understood bv 
Hevne, viz., artifice contrived by Juno. 

So far so good with respect to the sense both of Ristr and 
REPERTIS: Venus smiled approvingly on the invention of Juno, 
on Juno’s contrivance (RISIT REPERTIS): sav. rather—REPERTIS not 
being the object of Venus’s smile, but only the descriptive ad- 
jective of the object ponis — Venus. smiled approvingly on the 
artifice or stratagem devised by Juno. Now, what were these 
"doli what was this artifice or stratagem? Hear Donatus: 
“ut fieret aliquid quod esset Aeneae Troianisque contrarium. 
S Uf REGNUM ITALIAE LIBYCAS AVERTERET ORAS.” Hear Peerlkamp: 
"doli Iunonis Venerem non latebant: ex Hywmenaeo illo nas- 
veretur matrimonium: Aeneas maneret in Africa; regnum mundi 
ab Italia averteretur; Carthago. non deleretur." Far from it. 
These are the objects of Juno, well known. and for a long 
time, to Venus, and with ἃ view to which Juno. has been 
acting ever since the war of Trov (1. 17): 


“hoe regnum dea gentibus esse, 
si qua fata sinant, iam tum tenditque fovetque.” 


"quin aspera Tuna, 
quae mare nune terrasque metu caelumque fatigat. 
eonsiha in. melius. referet; mecumaque fovebit 
Romanos, verum dominos. gentemque  toratam, 

1. 000: 
"urt atros. Tune. et sub noetem cura recursat.” 
4, 90: 
"nee me adeo fallit veritam te moenia nostra 
-uspectas habuisse domos Carthaginis altae. 
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a marriage: L 


CONNUBIO IUNGAM STABILI PROPHIAMQUE DICABO; 
HIC HYMENAEUS ERIT, 


and reekons on as sure to fix Aeneas, and with Aeneas the fated 
empire of the world, in Carthage, Venus accepts and approves of 
as an amour, very agreeable and useful to Aeneas, but not to 
detain him in Africa one moment longer than it may suit his 
and her (Venus's) convenience. The parts performed by the 
two goddesses are thus in perfect keeping with their respective 
characters. While staid and matronly Juno, * pronuba Iuno," is 
intent on a marriage, Venus thinks only of an amour, a little 
bit of gallantry to make the winter pass over more pleasantly: 


"nunc hiemem inter se luxu. quam longa, fovere 
regnorum immemores turpique cupidine captos;" 


while the clever and cunning queen of heaven prosecutes her 
plot for the securing of the empire of the world to Carthage, 
she is overreached and caught in her own net by the still more 
clever, still more cunning Paphian queen, as Claud. Rapé, Pros. 
2.1: | 

"prima dolo gaudens et tanti callida voti 

it Venus, et raptus metitur eorde futuros," 


Nor is the part which we find Venus here playing merely in the 
strictest keeping with her character as queen of love and beauty : 
it is the very. part we have seen her plaving all through. Even 
before the fatal banquet, and more fatal narrative of Aeneas, 
she is busy with Cupid concocting "doli" for the seduction of 
Dido (1. 671: 


"queeirea. capere ante do/?s et. clugere tlamma 
reginam meditor, ne quo se numine mutet, 
sed magno Aeneae mecum teneatur amore." 


not vague and misty "doli to be imagined by each reader for 
himself, as best he can, but concrete *doli,^ minutely particu- 
larized and described: Ascanius. is. to. be. spirited away. and 
Cupid personating him is to present to the queen the seducer’s 
love gifts, to sit on her lap. and trom that convenient position 
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commencing lines of the next book: 


"interea medium Aeneas iam classe tenebat 
certus iter, fluctusque atros Aquilone secabat, 
moenia respiciens, quae iam infelicis Elisae 
collucent flammis." 


Risit cyTHEREA.—If, as I have said above, it is in the 
strictest conformity with the respective characters of the two 
goddesses that one of them, "pronuba Iuno," the goddess of ma- 
trimony, is represented as proposing a marriage, and the other, 
Venus, the goddess of illicit love, as accepting the proposal 
without holding herself bound by the marriage bond longer 
than suited her convenience, it is no less in accordance with the 
character of the latter that she, the (Hom. Hymn. (n Vener. 48) 
you γελοιησασα φιλομμειδὴς Ageodety, should accompany her 
acceptance of the proposal with an approving smile. Compare 
Hesiod. T'heog. 203 (of Venus): 


, e . . 

tactny Ó εξ epyis τιμὴν exec, ηδὲ λελογχε 

OLOGY BY (0r1900,000600 χὰ CO GQICTOUL. DH tot, 
acgpieriovs vU otgoUcs, MELO nuce τ΄, ἐξ τας TE, 


TEQUEY PROVAULEODY. GULOTH TE τὰ “ξιλιχε" τες 


Hor. Carn. 1. 2: 


"sive tu mavis, Erycéna ridens, 
quam ocius. cireumvolat et Cupido." 


Ovid. Heroid. 16, 83: 


"dulee. Venus réset: ^ nec te. Pari, munera tangant, 
utraque, suspensi plena timoris, ait.” 


Ovid. Kast. 4. 2: 


τ δ | Venus]: et aether 
protinus ex illa. parte serenus erat.” 


Nil. 1. p. 109: 


“postrema ünitenti 
affulsit vultu. εν Venus, omnia. eirca 
et nemora et penitus frondosis rupibus antra 
spirantem sacro traxerunt. vertice odorem." 
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Johan. Gramm. Gazaei Anacr. 5. 1 (in part 2, Matranga, Anerc- 
dota (Graeca, Rome, 1850): 


0 ελως 0 Ti; Δυϑηρὴης 
«πέϑως povwy γεληνιμ», 
γ»νέσεις «€ λοχέυων, 
ἐγέσιν λιὴην xoattttac 

Te TIG, πάτερ, τε QESU; 


giles avacce πηγῆς, 
getew βρεμουσα χέντρω, 
φιλομείλιχος y t400&, 
IH«quy, γέμω μεριμνης" 
τι 760, πάτερ, TC εδώ; 


AÁXNUT ATQUE DOLIS RISIT -- γοχοεί assent and, much more 
(ATQUE = imo etiam), smiled approbation. 

Dons rePERTIs.—Compare Tacit. 4n». 13. 16: “lie epu- 
lante Britannico, quia cibos potusque eius delectus ex ministris 
gustu explorabat, ne omitteretur institutum, aut utriusque morte 
proderetur scelus, talis dolus repertus est.” Eurip. Cyel. 164 (the 
chorus exulting in the device of Ulysses. viz, to blind the 
Cyclops): 

fou, tou 


FEI, urtyoutdiic TOt ELON Hit tv 


[^insanimus hoc /4rewfo"| — Philostr. IHeroea, p. 154. (ed. 
Boissonade): £r g«t «t δὲ uo zac’ actor τέχνη, δὲ nc μισηϑησε 
rat τε v7c0 τῶν Eddie, καὶ a cobtitat viu! arcte, Seneca, Tere. 
Oet. 272 (Dejanira to Juno;: 

2. 6 UI ees, dea 


utere furente, (Quod tuber fieri nefas? 
reperi. quid haeres?" 


Ir PORTIS IVEAKE EXoXTO DELIA15 IC kNTUS, —[vnakk, © Lucifero," 
Servius. 
erasch in det, friblieit gebt aue dem thor die edesene jugend. 
V ow,. 
This is altogether 4 jijietake, First the day break» (CK ANUS 
AURORA KELIGQUI2. and then the etin rine. and then the hunt 
sets out. The ἀκα. τὰκ and the ring of the orb. of day are 
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distinguished from, and opposed to, each other. Lubar is al- 
ways a bright, beaming, radiant object, either the globe of the 
sun itself, or a planet, or some such radiating object; therefore 
ExorTO, the orb of day having risen, having shown himself (Ex, 
viz. out of the sea, out of which the aurora, or light, had 
previously arisen). The "iubar" is that of the sun, not of Lucifer, 
because Lucifer precedes, not follows, the day (2. 802: "duce- 
batque diem"). Voss did not understand the meaning of the 
word *iubar" when he rendered it "frühlicht." What kind of 
a picture would the hunt have made going out in the dim twi- 
light under the rays of Lucifer—stealing out as if it was afraid 
to be seen? No, no. Virgil knew better, and brings forth 
his splendid array under the fresh bright beams of the just-risen 
sun. Compare Scott, Lady of the Lake, 1l. 1: | 


"The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

» where danced the moon on Monan's rill, 
and deep bis midnight lair had made 
iu lone Glenartney's hazel shado; 
but when the sun his beacon red 
had kindled on Denvoirlich's head, 
the deep-mouthed blood-hound's heavy bay 
resounded up the rocky way, 

and faint. from farther distance borne, 
were heard the clanging hoof and horn.” 


On the contrary it is in the grey dawn, under the rays of Luci- 
fer, Aeneas flies from ‘Troy to take refuge in Mount Ida: 


"jamque iugis summae surgebat Lucifer Idae 
ducebatyue diem." 


Ivnang, the iubar, par excellence, 4. e., the glowing bright- 
ness of the orb of the sun; αὐγὴ, ἡλίους σέλας, as Aesch. Again. 
254 (ed. Davies): 


ToQUY HO SEO Geroodoor We tees. 
Ovid, Mef. 1. i67: 
"gpectansque ad. lamina solis, 


‘per bar hoc, inquit. ^ radiis insigne coruscis, 
nate, tibi iuro. " 
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and also, Ind. 3. 763: 


“nec tam doctus equae pullus quam fortis equi ris" 


[the strong energy of the horse —the strength of the horse— 
the strong horse. (d), δια. 6. 802: 


"earbonumque graris ris atque odor insinuatur 
quam facile in cerebrum " 


(where Wakefield: “Hendiadys est pro gravis vis odoris"). 
(e) Ibid. 2. 215: "cadit in terras vis flammea vulgo" (where 
"vis flammea" is ignis, as in our text vis opora is odora- 
tus). (f) Sal. Bell. Jug. 89 (ed. Dietsch): *Nam praeter 
oppido propinqua alia omnia vasta, inculta, egentia aquae, in- 
festa serpentibus, quarum vis, sicuti omnium ferarum inopia cibi 
acrior, ad hoc siti magis quam alia re accenditur." (9). Hor. 
Epod. 6. 5: 


“nam, qualis aut Molossus, aut fulvus Lacon, 
amica ris pastoribus " 


(where not the smelling faculty of dogs is indicated, but their 
strength and courage, those being the faculties which render 
them useful to the shepherds, viz. for the protection. of the 
sheep from the wolves) (δ), Lucr. 4. 684: 
"tum fissa ferarum 
ungula quo tulerit gressum, permissa canum vis 
ducit" 
(where the context equally clearly shows that it is the smelling 
facultv, not the strength and courage of dogs, which is meant). 
And so (ὁ). Prudent. Cathem. 11. 35: 
"nam caeca ris mortalnuon 
venerans inanes naenias, 
vel aera, vel saxa algida, 
vel ligna credebat Deum” 
[not, with Cellarius and Dressel, the blind multitude of men, but 
the blind tustinct of men, man guided by his blind instinct, the 
“vis humana" (frumnian instinct) of Virgil himself, Georg. 1. 197: 
"vidi leeta diu et multo spectata labore 


degenerare tamen, ni es herinane: quotaunis 
maxima quaeque manu legeret | 
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Apollo was celebrated for his gait no less thau for his Leauty 
(Hymn. ad Apoll. καλὰ καὶ cuu βιβας). and Aeneas is com- 
pared with him in our text in both respects, just as the Ludus 
Troiae (5. 588) is compared with respect to its intricacy to the 
Cretan Labvrinth, with respect to the rapidity and elegance of 
its motions, to dolphins at play. 

HinkRNAM (vs. 143).—" Non δυσχείμερον, sed εὐχείμερον (ut 
vocat Aristot. Polit. 7), ^. c., aptam hiemantibus, ita enim re- 
gionis est ingenium," Lemaire, after Servius. I think, however, 
with Hevne, that HmERNaM is here neither δυσχείμερον nor 
erzemmegor, does not directly express either the clemency or 
inelemenev of the Lycian winter or of the Lycian climate, but 
simply that Lycia was the winter residence of Apollo; ubi hiber- 
nabat. Of this use of hibernus we have numerous examples, 
as: "sol aut ignis hibernus.” Cie. de Senect. 114; "hibernum 
cubieulum," Cie. Ep. ad Q. Fr. 1. 3. 1; "hiberna pira," Plin. 
46. 26; “hibernus calceatus feminarum," Jed. 8; "hiberni 
agni," Ibid. 8. 47 |not the sun, fire, chamber, pears, shoeing, 
lambs, having the character of winter, but the sun, fire, cham- 
ber. &ce.. zn or for the time of winter|. So, in English, * winter 
clothing." "winter provisions.” "winter quarters.” &c.: and so 
in the text, HIBEIRNAM ryctaw: not ἢ (having the character 
of winter) Lyera, but inler. (the adjective verser, d. e, of 
winter. belonging to the season of winter) Lycta; as if Virgil 
had said: "hiberna sua in Lyeia.”* Accordingly Servius: * Con- 
stat Apollinem sex mensibus hiemalibus apud. Pataram, Lyciae 
civitatem, dare responsa, et sex aestivis apud. Delum." In this 
statement, however, Servius can hardly be perfectly correet, for if 
Apollo spent one half the vear in Lycia and the other half in 
Delos. when was he to be found in his famous shrine at Delphi? 
It is much more probable that having spent the winter in. Lycia 
he paid onlv ἃ passing visit fo. MATERNAM DELON. on his wav to 
spend the summer at. Delphi: and accordingly Avienus. (Ord, 
Terr, (00V represents the. festivities at. Delos in. honour of 


* But status, Teh, 1. 606, has "7 Phoebe parens, seu te Lyciae Pateraea 
décosts ONercent dumeta iugis: and in 6. 311. we have "frigidus annus,” 
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154—159. 


TRANSMITTUNT— LEONEM 


TRANSMITTUNT CURSU CAMPOS.-—' TRANSMITTUNT, celeriter transeunt," 
Servius. "Transcurrunt; eadem ratione dictum, qua flumen 
mare transmittere, omisso pron. reflexivo se," Forbiger. The 
meaning assigned by Servius is unquestionably the true one. 
I doubt that so much can be said of Forbiger's etiology. In 
this, so ordinary, use of transmittere in the sense of pass (pass 
over, Or cross), the analysis is not send one's self (se) past the 
object, but send the object past one's self, ὃ. e.; send the. object 
past in the opposite direction to that in which one is oneself 
going; the apparent effect of all motion being to send the sur- 
rounding objects in the opposite direction. In the expressions 
transmittere pontem, transmittere fluvium, trans- 
mittere campum. the verb operates upon its object in the 
same manner as in the expressions, Plin. Ν᾽. ἢ. 9. 38|22]: “ Lacus 
est Italiae Benacus in Veronensi agro Mincium amnem trans- 
mittens. Plin. Jun. 2. 17: “Crvyptoporticus...patentibus fenes- 
tris favonios accipit (ransniittitque." Ovid, Met. 4. 708: 
“quantum Balearica torto 
funda potest plumbo medii transmittere. coeli.” 


Lucan, 7. 622: 
"quis corruat ictu; 
quis steterit, dum membra cadunt; quis pectore tela 
fransmittat, vel quos campis affixerit hasta." 


The only difference is that in the former category it is the sub- 
ject which moves, while the object remains stationary, whereas 
in the latter it is the object. which moves. while the subject 
remains stationary. In our own language there is a similarly 
double use of the eorresponding verb pass. inasmuch as we say 
not only “pass the river or bridge," but “pass the bottle," “ pass 
the watchword.” "pass the cards.” “pass the hours."  TRANs- 
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PRIMA vT* III Dr. W. Hecker. Mnemosyne (a Dutch periodical not in 
Dresden library), vol. 1, p. 204. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 168). 


cowNvBIS 1 Med. IE 2%. ΠῚ P'rinc.: N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); Heyne; 
srunck: Wakef.: Pott; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. ed. 1861); T Lachm., ad 
Lucret. 5. 85: Lad.: t Haupt; + Ribb. 


coxnuni 1 Ro». (thus, CONUBIISUMMO, with a dot at the top of the 
line between the S and the U), Pal. (thus, CONUBIISSUMMO, with 
ἃ dot between the second I and the first S, which latter is crossed 
out), Ver. (CONVBIISVMMOQ:). ἢ 28. HII Ven. 1470, 1471, 
1472, 1475. 1486: Mil 1475, 1492: Bresc.: Pierius; P. Manut.: 
D. Heins.; Phil. 


The storm not only is the immediate occasional cause of the 
union between Aeneas and Dido, and hides it from the eyes of 
the company present, but it is emblematical of it. There is a 
union taking place at the same time between Aeneas and Dido 
and between the air and the earth. Compare Georg. 2. 325: 


"tun pater omnipotens fecundis imbribus Aether 
coniugis in. gremium laetae descendit, et omnes 
magnus alit. magno commixtus corpore, fetus.” 


Stat. ve. 1. 2. 185: 


. "Ipsum in connubia terrae 
Aethera, cum pluviis rarescunt nubila, solvo [Venus]." 


τ εν Veneris, 225: 


"eras erit, quo primus Aether copulavit nuptias, 
ut pater totum bearet vernus annum nubibus. 
in sinum maritus imber fluxit almae coniugis, 
unde fetus aleret omnes mixta magno corpore." 


The union of Dido and Aeneas is plainly modelled after that 
of Medea and Jason. Both are brought about specially by Juno 
herself: both take place in à cave, and the nymphs officiate at 


* Quoted by Ribbeck. rriMUM vr. 
T Convaus icoxcpis, Lachmann, quoted by Ribb.), 
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grounds for supposing it to be an earthquake), but the act of 
Tellus conjointly with Juno, who in the ancient cosmology has 
nothing to do with earthquakes, and who besides, being the 
friend and protectrix of Dido and Carthage, and acting on the 
present occasion in her special character of pronuba (compare 
Ovid, Heroid. 6. 43 (Hypsipyle to Jason): 
"non ego sum furto tibi cognita: pronuba luno 
affuit. et sertis tempora vinctas Hymen"), 

in a marriage brought about by her herself for their advantage, 
cannot be supposed to be a party to the production of a bad 
omen. The erroneous supposition of an earthquake has no 
doubt arisen out of the previous erroneous assumption that the 
Tellus spoken of was the material tellus, fhe earth; this being 
once assumed, the seeomd error followed as a necessary con- 
sequence, there being no conceivable way in which the material 
earth could give a signal except by motion, ?. e., earthquake. 
Avoiding this error—keeping clear of the manifest absurdity 
that the solid material earth and the person Juno united to give 
the signal, and understanding the meaning to be that the two 
personally present goddesses, Tellus and Juno, gave the signal 
together, all ground or pretext for an earthquake vanishes, and, 
with the earthquake, the first of the bad omens. 

Prima TELLUS.— The epithet priwa is applied to Tellus, not 
(with Wagner) in place of the adverb primum and to signify 
"Dri TELLUS ET IUNO DANT SIGNUM, (077 ULULARUNT NYMPHAE," 
(for why should such extraordinary care and emphasis be used 
to inform us that the signal preceded the act which it com- 
manded?), but as declaratorv of the character in which Tellus 
was present at the wedding, viz, as the first spouse and first 
mother (*Der himmel ist der vater, die erde die mutter aller 
dinge," Confucius. See Du Halde, vol. 2, p. 349; Klemm, 
Cultur - Geschichte, vol. 6, p: 321). Compare Aen. 7. 136: 
"primamque deorum /ellurem nymphasque" (where it will be 
observed further that Tellus is introduced, as in our text, in 
the company of the nymphs). Georg. 1. 12: 

ες “cui prima frementem 
fudit equum magno Tellus percussa tridenti." 
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Varro, RE. R. 1. 1: "itaque quod ii parentes magni dicuntur, 
Iupiter pater appellatur, Tellus terra mater." Id., de Lingua 
Latina, 5. 10 (ed. Spengel): "principes dei Caelum et Terra: 
hi dei idem qui Aegypti Serapis et Isis." Hesiod, Theog. 43: 


ce δ᾽ [Musae] «μβροτον oooer (6i, 
ϑεων γένος «idorov πρωτὸον χλειουσιν «oid 
ἐξ apyns, ovs Pete xci Ovo«vog ευρὺυς ετιχτον, 
OT EX TOW ἐγένοντο ‘Heol, duqoeg δίων. 


Ilid. 116: 
prot utr πρωτιστίς Neos γέρνει, 4UTCO EMETE 
Tee ευρυστέρνος, "LcTOY EDOS HOY UAES «LL 
[«ϑανκτων, ot ἔχουσι xeon wegorrtos OÀvuziov], 
Te«ptre«oc τ᾽ nenosrte uvyw χϑονὸς εὐρυοδέης, 
nd Ἔρος, os χελλεστος ἐν αϑανμείτοισι ϑέοισι, 
λυσιμέλης, Nuvtow T€ ϑέων παντων T cr Fowl wy 
Ó«uv«res ἐν στηϑεσσι voov x«i EMIyoovE βουλην. 


Pausanias, 10. 12. 5: 


Te xapnovs «vtt, dto χληζετε μητέρες vate. 


Johan. Gramm. Tzetzae, Theogon. 431 (Matranga, Anecd. Graec. 
vol. 2): 

TO Neos utr qv πρωτιστον 71(V100€ χέχιμενον, 

rOrTO τὴν γὴν ἐγέννησε, rov Ovo«rov ἢ In de 

ω XL μεγεισιι περεισσοὺυς “ἐννίς μὲν κλλους neadas’ 

x«t Koovov δὲ γεγεννηχεν οστις γέννα tov Aue. 


Ibid. 340: 


p γῆ To now σιν Ovoe«vto Seg» &xvoiepyovy., 


And above all, Eurip. fragm. ex Chrysip.: 


Puce μεγίστη, x«t Nos «ido, 
O μὲν «vÀ9QUTO xue deo z'EvETUD, 
n δ᾽ υγροβολοὺυς σταγόνας vortov; 
παρκδεξεμενη Texter ϑνετους, 
textes δὲ βοράν, φυλι τὲ ϑήρων, 
oder ovx αϑικως 

uncno "n «virov vtvoutatet. 
got. δ᾽ οπισω Te μὲν EX yeu 
qurt εἰς γεν, te δ᾽ «π᾿ κεϑέριου 
pgá«arovr« γονῆς ts ουρανίον 
"noàov ηλϑὲ παλιν ϑνησχει δ᾽ οὐδὲν 
των γιγνομένων, διεχρινομένον δ᾽ 
«hho πρὸς κλλοι 


μορφὴν iu» unedecce. 
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Also Aesch. Hum. 1: 


7"00TOV μὲν εὐχὴ τηδὲ πρεσβευω J&uv 
την ποωτομέντιν Teter. 


Lucian, Prom. 7: zat ov Ówzov Ota tovto attiacatt av τις 
TOY ovrgavoy, zat THY γὴη», Ott qua; συνεστησαντο. Pind. 
Nem. 11. 7 (of Vesta): πρωταν Jewry. Liv. 8. 6: “Ex una acie 
imperatorem, ex altera exercitum diis manibus »atrique Terrae 
deberi"  Metast. La Strada della Gloria, v. 1: 


"già l' ombrosa del giorno atra nemica 
di silenzio copriva e di timore 
l'immenso volto alla gran madre antica." 


Prima being so understood, each of the two divinities present 
has a title, not only of honour, but appropriate to the róle 
which she was then playing. 

PnosvBA rvuNo.—Had Virgil intended to represent the mar- 
riage as attended with bad omens, we should not have had 
Juno, tbe very goddess of matrimony (‘cui vincla iugalia 
curae") acting as pronuba, as Ovid, Met. 6. 428 (of the 
marriage of Proene and Tereus): 

. "non pronuba Juno. 
non liymenaeus adest, non illi gratia lecto," 


but the Eumenides, as Ovid, //id., in continuation: 
*" Eumenides tenuere faces de funere raptas, 


Eumenides stravere torum; 


La. d 


or Tisiphone, as Id., /IJeroid. 2. 117: 


“pronuba Tiséphone thalamis ululavit in illis, 
et cecinit moestum devia carmen avis. 
affuit Allecto, brevibus torquata colubris; 
suntque sepulcrali lumina mota face;”’ 


or Bellona, as dew. 6. 315 (Juno apostrophizing Lavinia): 
“Bellona manet. te proneba." 

PnoNUBa.— For a very detailed and interesting. account of 
the marriage ceremony of the present native inhabitants of the 
island Sardinia, very much resembling the ancient Roman, and 
still retaining the pronubus and pronuba, see *Corografia 
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On the present occasion the signal was given not by a single 
pronuba only, but conjointly by two pronubas, Juno and 
Tellus, the emblematic representatives of the only actual wit- 
nesses, the air and the earth. 

FULSERE IGNES ET CONSCIUS AETHER, &c. — Immediately on 
receiving the signal from Juno and Tellus, Aether (personally 
present no less than Tellus) lights the nuptial torch (held by 
Juno herself at the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, Apoll. Rhod. 
4. 808) [compare Himer. Orat. in Severum Connub. 20: Antetw 
τις δαδα μεγαλην. Claud. de Bapt. Proserp. 2. 230: 


"EN "nimbis Hymenaeus hiulcis 
intonat, et testes firmant connubia flammae." 


Id. de Quart. Cons. Honor. 170: 
. “nec certius unquam 
hortati superi; nullis praesentior Aether 
affuit ominibus." 


Claud. Idyl. 7. 35: 


"senserunt elementa fidem: pater affuit Aether. 
Terraque maternum sedula iuvit onus "];. 


and the nymphs (also personally present) raise, mot a melan- 
choly ery or howl, but, as is perfectly plain from the manner 
in which both Ovid (Jerod. 7. 95, Dido herself speaking: 


"audieram vocem; nymphas eulidasse putavi: 
Eumenides fatis signa dedere meis"! 


and Statius (S7lr. 3, 1. 73: 


*qualem Libyae Saturnia nimbum 
attulit, lliaco dum dives Elissa marito 
donatur, testesque wiulant per devia nymphae") 


refer to our text and quote the word ululare from it, the 
nuptial huxxa.. Compare Hom. Hymn. in Apoll. 119 (rejoicing 
of the goddesses at the birth of Apollo): Sea: δ᾽ ολολιξαν 
a;tagai. Also Aesch. Sept. c. Theb. 253 (ed. Blomf.): 
ἐπειταὰ σι 
ολοςλ ιγ΄ ον t€Q0v €vuti 7L cuacrtioov, 


EÀlÀnvixor voursuc Svoredo; Sons. 
9«QUOy φέλοις, AvOUOC πολέμιων qogov. 
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And Apollonius (see above) represents Juno as bringing for 
the especial honour of Jason (faoora χυδαινουσαὶ not only the 
nvmphs of the mountains, but those of the rivers and of the 
woods, to officiate at his union with Medea; while Valerius 
Flaecus (2. 536), going a step farther, brings the very rivers 
themselves, and makes them huzza: 


*Idaeaque mater, 
et chorus, et summis t/ularunt collibus annes." 


Claudian, too (apt. Proserp. 11. 361) marries Dis and Proser- 
pine in pretty much the same manner. Night is pronuba, and, 
like Terra in the marriage of Dido, personally present; Hesperius 
corresponds to Virgil's Aether, and the pious souls in Elysium 
to Virgil's nymphae; and at the wedding feast of Achilles and 
Helen, all the Nereids, all the rivers and river gods of the 
Maeotis and Pontus, even Neptune himself and Amphitrite, are 
merrv-makers, Philostr. Heroic. (ed. Boisson.) p. 246: «e γαμον 
εδαισαντο oq«v, Ποσειδων te avrog «at “Ιμφιτριτη, Nuontóec 
τε Iru;t«OQL “zat O7t000L τεοτάμοι χαὶ δαίμονες ἔρχονται τὴν 
Maucotiv te χαὶ τον Horcor. Compare Stat. Achill. 1. 640: 

“sic ait et densa noctis gavisus in umbra 

tempestiva suis torpere silentia furtis, 

vj potitur votis, et toto pectore veros 


admovet amplexus: r/srf chorus omnts ab alta 
astrorum. et tenerae rubuerunt cornea lanate.’ 


If every. marriage was not. honoured. by the presence of 
heavenly visitants, every marriage had at least its ululare, its 
whilleleu of singing, dancing, and huzzaing, and was only the 
happier and better-omened the louder the whilleleu was. See 
Eustath. de Isa. 1, p. 445: ooi your vce6« cookie . . . ogyor- 
UECYMN 00 fue ;LULÓo0g, £00 LOU PULU(f 0008, “00 LOY rvuq uev 
quem, dur vuerator edovga, etdecAautor ChaLalovoa, 
nar Lusrpor aye A outri zuo. 

Nvuwwo vERTICES - These words compared with the. eorre- 
sponding words of Apollonius. (from. whom. see above, the 
whole scene is very exactly copied); ae 0 ogt&oz Zoergag 
MeAttitov auy €r&iorro, seem to determine the nymphs spoken 
of, τὸ be. not the IHfamadryads (who are separately mentioned 
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Years’ Voyage" (Dresden, 1853). and afterwards in my “Ad- 
versaria Virgiliana" (Gottingen Phelologus, 1857). That they 
are. now pretty well known to scholars, not, indeed, as my 
views, but as the true interpretation of the Virgilian meaning, 
I can hardly doubt; the following faithful abstract of them 
having been published by Wagner, sub sslentto nominis auctorts. 
^In his Virgilii carmina breviter enarravit Philippus Wagner, 
Lipsiae, 1861: ‘prima TELLUS, antiquissima deorum, Hes. Theog. 
44, sq., quae ut prima coniugio iuncta, parensque omnium, et 
ipsa praesidebat nuptiis. Dato signo fiunt ea quae continentur 
verbis FULSERE—NYMPHAE. FULSERE IGNES ET AETHER, ἃ. €., AETHER 
fulsit ignibus. Iewrs illi caelestes. sunt pro facibus, quae in 
nuptiis praeferebantur, laetus ululatus nympharum pro hvme- 
naeo.'"" To the English scholar they have had the benefit of 
an introduction in the “Bibliotheca Classica" of a critic who 
has never been known to forget the fundamental maxim of 
literary, indeed of all, morality, suwm cuzque, Prof. Conington. 

The lightnings represent the nuptial taedae, the fire al- 
ways present at a wedding; the nymphs, the water, as Stat. 
Sive. 1. 2. 3 (Epithal. Stellae et Violentillae): 


. "proeul eece canoro 
demigrant Helicone deae, quatiuntque novena 
lampade solemnem thalamis coeuntibus rynem, 
et de Pieriis vocalem fontibus wndam." 


169—184. 


ILLE— UMBRAM 


ILLE DIES PRIMUS LET PRIMUSQUE MALORUM CAUSA FUIT (Vv. 169— (0). 
—]l understood bv the commentators: "ILLE DIES PRIMUS FUIT 
LET] ef MALORUM und auch ILLE DIES) ρα CAUSA FUIT. LETI 


et MALORUM, Thiel; and so Coningtun: "We might have 


v 
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expected prima agreeing with causa, but Virgil seems to have 
mixed up two expressions, that day was the first day of rwn, 
' On the contrary, I think 
the two thoughts are very well distinguished, if we do not our- 
selves confound them by taking Let! for the genitive of cavsa, 
not of DIES: ILLE DIES PRIMUS FUIT des LETI, ILLE DIES PRIMUS FUIT 
CAUSA MALORUM. Analysing the sentence so, we are no longer 
at a loss to perceive either why the word primus is repeated, | 
viz., because there are two distinct propositions, each requiring 
its own primus, or why the repetition is in the masculine, not 
the feminine form, viz., because prima, inasmuch as belonging 
to causa, would have signified that day was the first cause of 
troubles, thereby implying that there were other causes of 
trouble, whereas primus, inasmuch as belonging to pres, affords 
the better sense that first day already spoken of was the cause 
of troubles, implying sole and entire cause. 

Dies Leti, as “dies irae, dies illa," Joel, 2. 31: “The great 
and the terrible day of the Lord.” 

Causa waLonux, as Ovid, Mef. 3. 139; “causa luctus.” With 
the sentiment compare Goldsmith, V?car of Wakefield: 


and /hat day was the cause of ruin. 


"when lovely woman stoops to folly, 
and finds, too late, that men betray, 
what charm can soothe her melancholy? 
what art can wash her guilt away? 


the only art her guilt to cover, 

to hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
to give repentance to her lover, 

and wring his bosom, is to die." 


Milton, Par. Lost, 9. 901 (of Eve, after she has eaten the for- 
bidden fruit): 


‘defaced, deflowered. and now to death devote." 


Hoc pRAETEXIT NOMINE. CULPAM (vs. 172). — Compare Ovid, 
Heroid. 4. 138 (Phaedra to. Hippolytus): 
"cognato poterit nomine. culpa tegi" 


HKNRY, AKNKIDKA, VOL. II. 44 
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Culpa is as nearly as possible the French faw.r pas. See 
verse 19: 
, "huic uni forsan potui succumbere culpae." 


Ovid, Met. 2. 37 (Phaethon to Sol): 
“nec falsa Clymene culpam sub imagine celat." 


And still more clearly and unequivocally, Tacit. 4p». 3. 24: 
. nam ewlpam inter viros ae feminas vulgatam. gravi nomine 
laesarum religionum ac violatae maiestatis appellando, clemen- 
tiam maiorum suasque ipse leges egrediebatur.” It seems ἃ 
little unfair towards Dido to designate even by so gentle a 
term of reproach as culpa the aet brought about by the in- 
strumentalitv and direct interference of heaven itself. and our 
sympathy with the unfortunate victim of the two designing 
goddesses is kindred with the sympathy the reader of Paradise 
Lost feels for unfortunate Eve 


“defaced. deflowered. and now to death devote," 


according to the inscrutable will of heaven, operating through 
its agent of all ill. It is curious to observe the identity of the 
morality in the two cases so widely separated by time and space: 
and it is not without a sigh that the conclusion is forced upon 
ux, are we then indeed no better than this? and is man indeed - 
evervWwhere, and under all. circumstances, essentially the same? 
TRA  uauTaTA DEORUM (vs. T@S)- Compare Apoll. Rhod. 
2. 40: χωομένη, tte. For the structure see Remm. on 2. 413: 
ὦν ΤῈ]. 
λει MEDIO TERRAEQUE (YS, ΤῸ Π πε Why. in. the middle be- 
tween the sky and the ground? The answer is, I think, sup- 
plied by. Val Flacc. 2. 119: 
“ila ‘Fama, fremens. habitat sub nubibus imis. 
non Erebi, non diva poli, terrasque fatigat 
quas. daturi" 


and still more explicitly by Ovid, Me. 12. 39: 


"orbe ]ocus medio est; inter terrasque. fretumque 
vaelestemaque plagam. triplieis eonfinia mundi; 
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unde, quod est usquam, quamvis regionibus absit, 
inspicitur; penetratque cavas vox omnis ad aures. 
fama tenet, summaque domum sibi legit in arco: 
ipsa quid in caelo rerum, pelagoque geratur, 

et tellure, videt; totumque inquirit in orbem." 


.In the middle between heaven and earth, therefore, that she 
may see what is going on in both places. 


—— —— — —À — 


206—220. 


IUPITER— TORSIT 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 217). 


svBNIXUS I Pal.* Med. ΠΝ, Π| Rom. 1469, 1471, 1473: Strasb. 
1470 (Mentell.); Ven. 1470, 1471. 1472, 1475. 1486: Mod.: Mil. 1474, 
1492: Brese.; P. Manut.: Turneb.: La Cerda: D. leins.: N. Heins.: 
Heyne: Brunck; Wakef.: Pott.: Jahn: Dorph.; Wagn. (ed. lieyn., 
Lect. Virg.. ed. 1861). 


seBNEXUS TE! (viz,T cod. Basil. F. 3. 3j cod. Leidens, (Heyne). — HII 
"CRINEMQUE MADENTEM SUBNIXUS: hoc est cusEM unguentatum  sub- 
nixum habens." Serv. (cod. Dresd.), whore supxixcs and SUBNIXUM are 
plainly errors of the scribe, and should be susNExcs and subnexum, 
inasmuch as “cRINEM subnixum habens" makes no sense: Isidorus 
(“Redimicula sunt quibus mitra alligabatur”): 6evartius. (AL 1. 7): 
Ruaeus: Philippe; Cunningham: Brindley; Dask.: Lad.: Haupt: Rib- 
beck: Conington. 


* The Roman MS. is deficient from verse 217 inclusive, as far as the 
end of the book. 

T F. 3.3: "o deseriptris ex ed. Hom. 1174." a statement contradicted by 
F. 3. 3, reading as we assured ourselves by a second examination of this 
passage when in Basel. in 1862, -risexts. whereas. the Kom, ed. 1473 
iprinted by Udairie Gallus and. Simon de Lucn) rends ΜΠΗΝΊΧΙΒ, as we 
satisfied ourselves in laris. Aug. 1564. 


44* 
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Nunc (vs. 206).—Observe the emphasis in this word: now and 
never before; thy worship haring, until introduced by me (see 
vs. 198), been anknown to the Maurusian nation. Compare 
1. 271: “cui ene cognomen Iulo," and Peerlkamp’s note on 
that passage. 

Genitor (vs. 208).— Observe Virgil's usual correctness. Iarbas, 
the son of Jupiter (see vs. 198), addresses Jupiter not (as An- 
chises, 2. 691) with the ordinary term pater, a term so vague 
and general as to be applicable by any junior or inferior, to 
any senior or superior (see 2. 2), but with the proper and 
distinctive appellation GENITOR (o γέεννησας τεατηρ, Soph. Electr. 
1432). Compare 1. 241 (Venus to Jupiter): “quae te, genifor, 
sententia vertit?" 2. 657 (Aeneas to Anchises): 


"mene efferre pedem, genitor, te posse relicto 
gperasti ? "' 


MAEONIA MENTUM MITRA CRINEMQUE MADENTEM (vs. 216).— The 
reproach of effeminacy expressed in skwivigo in the preceding 
line is justified in MrTRA and CRINEM MADENTEM, the mitra and 
perfumed hair being the costume of women. Compare Isidor. 
19. 31. 4: *pileum virorum, trae autem femeparim." Verba 
Achill. (n. Parthenone, 21 (Achilles on the island of Sevros 
throwing off his woman's attire): 

"ternficumque caput praefixa casside »ifram 


pellat, et in gracili decorentur tempora ferro: 
arma tegant nostrum potius, quam suppara, corpus." 


For a similar justification of the same reproach see 9. 614: 


“et tunieae manicas et habent redimicula mitrae. 
o vere Phrygiae, neque enim Phryges 
. . Sinite arma viris et cedite ferro," 


and 12. 97: 

*da sternere corpus 
loricamque manu valida lacerare revulsam 
semiviri Phrygis et foedare in pulvere erines 
vibratos calido ferro »»urraque madentes." 


Cicero, Orat. in Pisonem, 11: * Gabinium denique si vidissent 
duumvirum vestri illi unguentarii, citius agnovissent. Erant 
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(ieorq. 3. 166: 


"ae primum laxes tenui de vimine circlos 
cervici subnecle." 


Compare Copa. 1: 

“copa Syrisca. caput Graia redémita nitella." 
Aen. 9. 616: 

"et tunicae manicas, et habent redimicula mitrae.” 
Val. Flacc. 6. 699; 

“at viridem gemmis et Eoae stamine silvae 

subligat extrema patrum. cerviee (Para. 
Val. Flacc. 2. 102: 


"neque enim alma videri 
jam tumet, aut tereti cranem subnectitur auro, 
siderees diffusa sinus." 


Lucret. 4. 1123: 
Set bene parta patrum Sant ied vein σας 
Status, Nr. 3, ὁ. 11. Maisiand 
“SPOON coor Sn ern ullaque 


Where deowever, Grenovius.— rires ΝΡ, reads and. defends 
"subnixus And ΟΡ ἘΝ Lucian, οὶ, Dor, IS. 1: Mrtoe 
crecedeutireg ty Lega. dn every one of these places the 
pigs of the head-dress are. preminentiy: presented. τὸ the view 
of the reader, Compare also fee. 7. sate: n Hereuleo. humeres 
bores amet 

| de net diesitate. therefore. cle discard trem the text ἃ 
reading which Garheaoh geesuumecniei fy che vast majority 
(oth o Mss.loan et edrters. bears a qnani: falsehood omn ifs 
ferenegu. Ma Te adept ἃ Dea to τὸ w8arn there ds no other 
hese tact upper af ca itd MX authority: 


" Mx. - falfo a6 Ϊ ATW. Delt Δ oM ]CAM HL except Basel [! 


TOMAUuvE rossX.$ GNANM OTi. Heyne. Furbiger. 
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and Conington adopt Servius's first interpretation, “quia frustra 
te credimus mundi esse reetorem;" Wunderlich and Wagner, 
Servius's second, “quia me tuum filium esse confido." The 
latter interpretation is undoubtedly the true one, first, because 
evidenced by the word rovemvs, less properly applied to a mere 
belief in a religious doctrine, to a mere theoretical acknowledg- 
ment of the existence of Jupiter, than to the conviction that 
he was himself the son of that great being; secondly, because 
the reproachful doubt that there reallv existed any such being 
as Jupiter has been already and sufficiently expressed in the 
words NEQUICQUAM HORREMUS and INANIA MURMURA MISCENT; and 
thirdlv, because the further doubt that there was any real 
ground for his considering himself the son of Jupiter was 
necessary to complete his argument: °I doubt that you exist; 
but if vou do exist, | am surely not your son or you would 
not treat me so." * 

Torsit (vs. 220),.— Simply ferpcd, as in Italian forcere and 
torto. Compare Dante, Jwfern. 13. 64: 

"la meretrice, che mai dall ospizio 
di Cesare non forse gli occh? putti." 

Id. Purg. 9. 45: 


"e il viso m' era alla marina forto.” 


See Rem. on 0. 5-47. 


229- 242 


SED— ORCO 
GRAVIDAM IMPERTIS (Vs, 229), --"Parituram. imperia, vel unde 
multi imperatores possent ereari" Servius. "Multos habituram 
populos potentes, quibuscum postea. Romani de imperio certa- 


* Forcellini, however. says that Non. c. 4, No. 193, interprets the 
passage to mean: *spem profuturi numinis,” 
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runt, Latinos, Etruscos, Samnites, Campanos," Wagucr (J’racsé.). 
This is certainly not the meaning. Aeneas was wanted for two 
purposes, (1) to rule Italy, full at present of great and turbu-. 
lent empires (QUI GRAVIDAM IMPERIIS BELLOQUE FREMENTEM ITALIAM 
REGERET); (2), to found a dynasty (GENUS ALTO A SANGUINE TEUCRI 
PRODERET), which. dynasty should rule the world (roruu sus Lmezs 
MITTERET ORBEX). : 

. Gravmam is mot to be taken in the sense of foetam, or 
which should at a future time give birth to empsres, for in 
that case there were no parallelism between the two characters 
assigned to Italy, viz, at a future time to produce empires, 
and now roaring with wars, but in the sense of plemam 
(as Hor. Od. 1. 22. 3: | 


* 


“nec venenatis gravida sagittis 
Fusce, pharetra’’) 


which affords the excellent sense, Italy at the present moment 
full of empires, and roaring with wars, to rulé which. empires 
and put an end to which wars is the mission of Aeneas; as if 
Jupiter had said: “a man who should take into his hands and 
become the head of these warring Italian states, and whose 
posterity should, from this united Italy as a centre, extend its 
sway over the whole world." To understand tmperus of Italian 
empires yet to come into existence is to destroy not only this 
climax, but the fine effect of REGERET, by reducing the "regere," 
the rule of Aencas, from a rule over the warring empires of Italy 
to a rule over Italy at war, and in future time to produce states 
which were, and only with extreme difficulty, to be conquered, 
an! conquered not by Aeneas himself but by his descendants. 

NavigET (vs. 237).—This imperative placed first in the verse, 
and separated from both preceding and subsequent context by 
ἃ complete pause. and therefore constituting in itself an entire 
sentence, is in the highest degree emphatic; see Remm. on 
3. 246; 4. 214. 

Er pRiIMUM PEDIBUS, &C, .. . PORTANT (vv. 239—241). — It 
seems to have been anciently the custom not to wear shoes in 
the house, at least not to wear as strong and coarse shoes in the 
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house as out of it. Compare Hom. Od. [6. 154 (of the swine- 
herd): 


? ^ . 
ij ud, 200 0008€ GUoqoogor, ὦ 0. etheto χέρι a edtA 


, ^ 34 
Ü,o«urro; δ᾽ ὑπὸ ποσσὲ πολιν ter 


and Aeseh. ulyam. 952 (Agamemnon declining to. walk on the 
carpet Clytemnestra had spread. for him. on his return. from 
Troy, until he had taken off his boots): 


ad , a 
«Aad εἰ Óozét Got t«v , UTE τις (0, ιλ ἐς 


Avoe τάχος, agodovior kugeoir ctodos. 


The custum, being general, is seldom noticed, except. for some 
particular reason — in. our tert, on account of the singular 
quality and marvelous agency of Mercury's chaussure, 

Evocat orco (vs. 242)— Compare Sam, 1. 28. 15; “And 
Samuel said to Saul: "Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring 
me up?’ And Saul answered: ‘Therefore [have called theo 
that thou mayest make known unto me what [ shall do.” 


211-216. 


DAT SOMNOS. ADIMITQUE ΜΕ £L! MINS MOM ISON AT 
ILLA FRETUS Seidl VENTOS FT TOMEI 28H81 
NUBILA 


LUMINA  MoETE. niente: "Claudito qerturbat,o Nery — an 
interpretation wit ho we cannot entertain for (ii moment, it 
asmuch as itis Gn doeet opposition te the ΠΟ gae: of thee 
word. which .- reser παι, anser vp sturbare, but 
always apeszrs. For σαν folowing the end anternpaetatyon 
of Servius. sais creuse re snos uabefartats cuan renta, 
This is eques. att ee s cidem o iret interpretation, 
(a) because ἡ ianyv utet to *he constopt as. Δ ge sip hat, 


and δ᾽ devauees so doRIA Pesto) C94 6 dye uta gute 
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tition of, and much weaker form of expression for, sup TARTARA 
TRISTIA MITTIT. Burmann, unable to unravel, would cut the knot. 
and following two MSS. of very inferior authoritv, substitutes 
LIMINA for Lumina, thus giving us a fade repetition either of 
SUB TARTARA TRISTIA MITTIT, Or Of EvOCAT ORCO, Or Of both; and, 
not content himself with his own proposition, ingenuously sub- 
joins: “Qui melius se ex hoc loco expedierit, illi lubens acces- 
serim." Jahn follows Servius, with only a very slight devia- 
tion: “Mihi placet ratio, oculos Morte clawdit, ut huius versus 
sententia sit, r?rga ILLA DAT sonenum et mortem, . ΒΈΒΙΟΧΑΤ 
enim poeta propter praecedens apiMIT scripsisse videtur. Abpnem 
oculis. somnum, et denuo eos (alio tempore) MoRTE occludit,” 
and is answered by the same argument. “Aperit LUMINA in 
rogo: in quo allusum ad morem Romanorum," Turnebus: and 
La Cerda, referring to the rite which Pliny has described, 11. 37 
(^ Morientibus illos |oculos] operire rursusque ?» rogo patefacere, 
Quiritium magno rite sacrum est; ita more condito, ut neque 
ab homine supremum eos spectari fas sit, et caelo non ostendi), 
and followed bv myself both in my “Twelve Years’ Vovage" 
and my "Adversaria Vireiliana." — " Post mortem aperit." Jacob 
and Lucil. «οὐ. 142. " Vom. tode, vom. todesschlummer ent- 
slegelt: d. i. die schon) sterbenden. in's leben. zurückführt, nicht 
die gestorbenen." Voss. “Hane esse. persuasum habeo. senten- 
tiam: Lemna apertt Κι. se claudentia; ut. Mereurius dica- 
fur in vitam revocare. jam morientes" Wagner ced. Heyn. 
an exposition to which, besides the strong objection raised. by 
Wagner himself. "nihil tale a ceteris. seriptoribus [de Mereurio 
seiz.] traditur." there is the no trifling obstacle. that it repre- 
sents Mereurv as opening the eves before they are closed. 
"Nehliesst die augen. wieder durch den tod." Ladewig. “Aperit 
oculos MoRTE clausos, s. revocat mortuos in. vitam," Wagner 
(1501), 71 follow Henry in accepting Turnebus! explanation.” 
Conimgton. 

To all this long list of contheting opinions there is, besides 
the objections to which each is specially Hable, the general objec- 
tion, that they all represent our author as interrupting his ae- 
count of Mercury's office of (^vcyoirou rog by an account of his 
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Sen. Herc. Fur. 1002 (Chorus praving Sleep to conquer the fury 


of Hercules): 
"pater o rerum, portus vitae, 
lucis requies, noctisque comes, 
qui par regi famuloque venis, 
placidus fessum lenisque fovens; 
pavidum leti genus humanum 
cogis longam discere mortem; 
preme devictum torpore gravi," &c.]— 


nay, which is only not death, because the god who has put you 
into it brings vou out of it—sOoMNOS ADIMIT ET LUMINA MORTE 
RESIGNAT, 7. €., LUMINA somno Sepultis REsIGNAT. — Ánd the 
parallelism in which the god's two functions are placed is as 
perfect as it is striking: he consigns to the real Orcus and 
brings back from it: he consigns to sleep—that mimic Orcus— 
and brings out of it. Strip the passage, so understood, of Mer- 
cury and his caduceus, and you have the Sophoclean (Ajaz, 
675) “all-conquering sleep does not hold always, but after a 
while looses the fetters with which he has bound you:” 
εν δ᾽ ὁ παγχοκτῆς VAVOS 

Avec πεδι σας, οὐδ᾽ «ee λαβὼν sy. 
Still further. The figure by which mors is used in place of 
somnus—the thing which so much resembles sleep for sleep 
itself .-is the very figure which is so familiar to us in the ex- 
pression. dead-asleep; nor is such substitution of the one word 
or idea for the other in any respect more objectionable or less 
justifiable than the converse substitutton of sleep for death in 
every sermon and on every tombstone. Add to all which, (@). 
that if there be nothing (and what is there?) overstrained in 
the application vernacularly of the term mortuus to the 
Hyvyperborean sea on. account of the so small share it enjoys of 
the sun's rays, Priscian, Pertegesis, 38: 

"elreuit eeeant ;sgurges tamen undique vastus: 

qui quamvis unus sit. plurima nomina. sumit. 

finibus Hesperus. Atlantieus ile vocatur: 

at Doreae. qua gens fervens. Arimaspa sub. armis, 

dicitur ile Pigrer. neenon. Saturnius: idem 

Mortuus est aliis. minimo quod lumine. solis 

perfruitur: tarde radios nam suscipit ortus, 

nubibus et crassis premitur, nimbisque gravatur, ἡ 
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to sleep, 14. 24. 343: 


?, ^ 
évdeto δὲ o«fidor, y tT «vdowv ouuecre 96Ay tt, 
? 
ow δϑέλει, tous δ᾽ αὐτε xece vavwortes &yetott, 


Nor is this operation of Mercury, with his rod, on the eyes, a 
mere accidental or indifferent accompaniment of the act of put- 
ting the individual to sleep. That it is an essential part of the 
act is shown by its being insisted on every time the soporific 
virtue of the rod is mentioned, as, for example, Od. 5. 47, just 
quoted, and also Od. 24. 2: 
eye δὲ ραβδον μετα χεοσι 
καλην, χρυσέην, τὴ T. ανδρων ομματα ϑέλγεε, 
ων εϑέλει, TOUS Sauté xa υπνωοντας EyELOEL. 


The Greek poet is not content with saying: Mercury, with his 
rod, puts to sleep and awakens; he is more particular; he sets 
the sleeping person visibly before us in the words composes the 
eyes, viz, to sleep. It would have been strange if Virgil had 
contented himself with generalities where his master had entered 
into particulars. On the other hand, Virgil was not at liberty 
to take the same identical particular which his master had taken. 
That would have been to Latinize the Iliad and Odyssey, to give 
us another Homerus Latinus. He takes, therefore, the particular 
omitted by Homer. Iis Mercury. does not with his rod com- 
pose the eyes, viz, to sleep. and awaken, but with his rod puts 
to sleep and awakens, and opens the eves of the mimic dead. If 
Virgil owes to Homer, as Homer no doubt owed to a predeces- 
sor, the wand wherewith to compose the eves to sleep and open 
them again, he is at least not indebted to Homer for the extra- 
ordinary —if the paradox be allowed me—life, expression, and 
poetic truthfulness bestowed on the picture by the figurative 
death he has introduced into it, in LUMINA MORTE RESIGNAT. 

Perhaps the most striking example with which antiquity has 
furnished us of the actual application of the Mercurial wand 
for the production of sleep is in the case of Argus, first made 
to doze by the sweet music of the svrinx, and then. the doze 
converted into profound sleep by the waving of the wand, Ovid, 
Met. 1, 682: 
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*methought I heard a voice cry: sleep no more, 
Macbeth: doth murder sleep, the innocent sleep, 
the death of each day's life. sore labour’s bath, 
halm of hurt minds, yvreat nature's second course, 
chief nourisher in life's feast." 


If, notwithstanding, the metaphor still seem to anyone too brief, 
harsh, and un-Virgilian, I beg to refer (@) to. verse 529: 


"at non infelix animi Phoenissa, neque unquam 
solvitur in somnos. oculsive aut pectore noctem 
accipit," 


where by a metaphor no less brief, harsh, and un-Virgilian than 
that by which the immediately subsequent. MorTE in our text 
repeats the immediately preceding soxNos, another immediately 
preceding *somnos" is repeated in an immediately subsequent 
*^noctem;" in other words, where the night (7. e., the darkness) 
of sleep is used as an equivalent and agreeable variety for 
sleep, just as in our text the death (/. ¢., the insensibility) of 
sleep is used as an equivalent and agreeable variety for sleep, 
and where the night (7. e.. the darkness) of sleep is spoken of 
as receivable into. the eves and feelings, just as in our text the 
death (7. e., the insensibilitvi of sleep is spoken of as having 
sealed the eves: and (5). to Ovid, stil μα, ὦ, 6407 


"sunt quoque quae faciant altos medicamina somnos, 
victaque Lefhaca lumina. voefe premant, ^ 


where -the sleep with which opiates subdue the eves in styled 
“Lethaea nox," exactly as in our text the sleep removed from 
the eves by the passes of the Mercurial wand is stvled “mors”: 
and (c. to Cic. Somp. Serp.; "immo vero," inquit, ‘ib eve 
qui ex corporum vineulis tanquam e carcere evolaverunt, vestra 
vero quae dieitur. rifa mors est?” where not only are the dead 
sud ‘to live but even life itself is called. death, 

REstGNAT, nnseals, d 6s nneloses, opens, Signare and its 
diminutive sigillare (ut segnare autem αν ἰὼ claudere est, ita 
et sgillare quoque pro eodem: nam νι. ex signo diminuti- 
vum, ut. μον Nguo. gil ex. liqnuo," Salmasius de 


modo User. p. A55. ed. Elzev.i: being the very. words used by. the 
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is as I think the right one; not one of all these commentators 
has hit the nail upon the head, or, as a Roman would have 
said, “rem tetigit acu." Mercury does not drive the winds 
before him (“aeit ante se, quis dubitet? '"), for to what purpose 
should he so drive them? Sent upon a message, how would it 
further him to drive the winds before him? They would arrive 
before him, that is all. Neither does Mercury draw the winds 
after him ("bewegt sie ihm nachzuwehen"). for, first, how is 
this agere vENTOS? and, secondlv, he is not an inert ship, 
which in order to move onward must be blown onward, but a 
winged flying god (see vs. 239, TALARIA QUAE SUBLIMEM ALIS SIVE 
AEQUORA SUPRA SEU TERRAM PORTANT; 246, voLaNS; 255, voLAT; 
256, voLABAT) The picture of Mercury preceding the winds, 
blown by. the winds from bebind, like a ship in full sail, has 
indeed been presented to us by Statius, Theb. 1. 292 (Jupiter 


to Mercury): 
. "quare impiger ales 
portantes praecede motos, Cyllenia proles, 
aera per liquidum ;" 


but who of my readers will accept as from the hands of Virgil 
such picture of the nimble flving god, the speedy messenger 
par excellence, passive like a ship. and driven before the winds? 
Neither does Mercury pursue and try to get before the winds, 
"persequitur, et paene occupat praevenitque,"—an explanation 
which, however well it may suit with the notion of nimbleness, 
suits not at all with the notion of being bound for a particular 
spot, from which, instead of towards which, the winds might 
happen to be blowing. To which must be added that it is not 
as going faster than, and overtaking and getting before, the 
winds, but as going as fast as the winds (RaAPIDO PARITER CUM 
FLAMINE PORTANT), he is represented verse 241. Neither does he 
ride upon the winds, as a horseman on a horse, using at the 
same time his wand as a bit (“ut sessor agit equum ... illa ut 
freno uteretur"), for he is flying, using his raLarta, not seated. 
How then? how is he placed with respect to the winds? what 
use does he make of them? in what manner does he drive them 
with his wand (ILLA FRETUS AGIT VENTOS)7 Put our author's words 
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und e. pectin © cogis. Compare Ovid, Met. 1.678: 
| . . "patria Iove natus ab arce 
-' "déeilit in terras; illie tegirnenque removit, ' 
*'-e& posuit permas; tantummodo sérja retenta: cst: 
.. 3. . baw agst, ut pastor, per devia rura capelles," 


where the same Mercury, who in our ‘text mia FRETUS act 
viros, “hac agit capellas;" and where, the Mercury being the 
same, wane, and the wand the same, there can be little doubt that 
thé « agit" is the sariió also, 80 far as the different circumstances 
of the tase permit But Ovid’s “agit” is drives (impels forward 
and at the same time directs) i as with a rod or switch, therefóre 
Virgil's. Agit is drives (impels forward and ‘at the same time 
directs) as with a rod ‘or switch; and Virgil’s mia FRETUB Actt, 
drives ($. e., impels’ forward and at the same time directs) with 
his wand: ‘the solé difference between the two drivings' being 
that Ovid's Mercury drives that which is before him, Virgil 
that which is under him; that which is bearing him up, that 
on which he is flying, verse 223: 


VADE AGE, NATE, VOCA ZKPHYROS KT LABRRE PENNIS, 


“call the zephyrs and fly down," ἡ. e.,“fly down on the zephyrs." 
Obeying which command, Mercury calls the zephyrs and flies 
down on them, driving them on, as he flies down on them, 
with his cadwceus, and so TURBIDA TRANAT NUBILA, floats or swims 
across the turbid skv. Compare also Ennod. Carm. 1. 4 (Epith. 
Maximi) (of Cupid): 


"ile volat celeri tranans per nubila vento" 


[he (Cupid) flies, floating through the sky, on a swift wind], 
where the parallelism is so perfect that the passage seems to be 


a paraphrase of our text. Sen. Herc. Fur. 5 (Juno soliloquiz- 
ing): 
“tellus colenda est; pellices caelum tenent. 
hinc, Arctos alta parte glacialis poli 
sublime classes sidus Argolicas agit. 
hinc," &c., 


where Arctus which does not go near the Argolic fleet, or even 
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Er TUrBIDA TRANAT NUBILA.—That NvBiLA, generally clouds, 
is here not used in that sense, but in the sense of shy, viz. 
the locality of the clouds, appears first from the adjunct TURBIDA, 
a useless adjunct to NupiLa understood to mean clouds, the 
clouds being always, and by necessity of nature, turbida: 
and secondly from 7. 699: 

"ceu quondam nivei /zgaida inter nubila. eycni," 


. . 
where the epithet “liquida” clear, transparent, is absurd and 


contradictory unless we understand "nubila" to be used not in 
the sense of clouds, but in that of sky; and thirdly, from the 
precisely similar use of "nubibus" in the sense not of clouds, 
but of sky (the locality of the clouds) 3. 525: "hqwidis in 
nubibus arsit arundo." Tursipa NuBILA in our text is, therefore, 
turbid sky, TURBIDA being added to NvpiLA to enhance the magi- 
cal power of the rod, rnETUS on which the messenger is able 
to swim or float across not merely the skv, but even the turbid 
Sky. ἃ. c., when the way through the skv is impeded by clouds 
—a thoughtful prevision of the poet. inasmuch as the messenger 
had been but ἃ sorry messenger who could travel only in. clear 
weather. There is. as 1 think, a similar use of "nubila, (ai. 
Georg. 1. 196 (οἵ the beexi: “his sese per eir. netl/ila librant " 
[the void sky, the skiev void]. where the bees are. described. ax 
balancing themselves with a ballast of little pebbles “per inania 
nubila," and where (inasmuch as the skv is more inanis than 
the clouds) fhe coed sky, the shiey cord, attords a better picture 
than fhe roid clouds, the cloudy cord. There is also a similar 
use of *nubila," (6), Stat. Theb. 1. 210: 


"nee mora: sublimes raptim. per inane. volatus 

carpit. et ingenti designat. sabia gyro," 
where shy affords ἃ better. wider, more open. field. tor mighty 
gvration. Cingent) gvro 2 of. the same Mercury than clowds. 
Also. ce» Stat. Zheb, 1. 0250 (of. Ganymede's does): 


"frustraque sonantia. laxant 
ora canes, umbramque . petunt, et z5/« latrant/" 


where not elonds, but a clear shy, must be meant, else there would 
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qeendfather) Compare Ovid’s account..of tho transformation, 
corresponding almost word for word with our text (Met. 4.651): 
« quantus erat, mons factus Atlas: iam barba comaeque 
in silvas abeunt: iuga sunt humerique manusque. 
. +, quod caput ante fuit, summo eat in monte cacumen; 
^ o8$a lapis fiunt. Tum partes auctus in omnes 


crevit in immensum (sic, di, statuistis) et omne 
cum tot sideribus caelum requievit in illo." 


Compare also. Val. Flacc. 5. 411: 


"E . -:+ “stat ferreus. Atlas . 

" oceano, genibusque tumens infringitar unda: 

at medii per terga senis rapit ipse nitentes 
altus équos. "7 


. LI 
1 


The. historical description. agrees with the poetical (Solinus, 
‘Polyhistor, 24): “Atlas mons e media arenarum consurgit vasti- 
tate; et eductus in viciniam lunaris circuli, ultra nubila caput 
condit: qua ad oceanum extenditur, cui a se nomen dedit, 
manat fontibus, nemoribus inhorrescit, rupibus asperatur, squalet 
ieiunio, humo nuda nec herbida . . . vertex semper nivalis... 
apex Perseo et Herculi pervius, ceteris inaccessus: ita fidem 
ararum inscriptio palam facit." 

IAMQUE VOLANS, &c.— In order to account for Mercury's 
descent to Carthage by way of Atlas, Voss (.Mythol. Brief., vol. 1, 
p.21) supposes that the god left heaven by the western gate, to 
which, of course, Atlas on the earth's western limits (σεεέρασιν 
εν γαιης, Hesiod, Theog. 518) was the nearest elevation. Adopt- 
ing this supposition, we perceive, it is true, a reason for Mercury's 
taking Atlas in his course, that mountain lving directly between 
the western gate óf heaven and Carthage. But the view taken 
by Voss is too narrow, matter-of-fact, and prosaic. Atlas is 
chosen for Mereury to alight on, not as lving directly in the 
way between the western, or any other, gate of heaven, and 
Carthage, but as that point of the earth's surface which presents 
itself first on the deseent from no matter what part of heaven to 
no matter what part of the earth. Mercury sets out from heaven 
bound for the earth. What point of the earth should so soon 
present itself as “caeliter Atlas," that Atlas on whose shoulder 
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PARIBUS NITENS ALIS CoNsTITIT, performing [viz during his 
flight] the motion of erpanding and closing his even wings, 
winging his way as we would say, stood still, The xirENS 
refers not to the moment in which he stood still, but to the 
time of his flight, the time during which he was flying, exactly 
as "volvens," 1. 309, refers not to the moment when Aeneas 
resolved, but to the time preceding his resolution—a use of the 
present participle arising less from the want in the language 
(except in the so-called deponent verbs) of a past participle 
active than from the appropriateness of the present participle to 
express an action which, although past at the moment the new 
action begins, has vet continued up to that very moment, and 
merges in the new action. 

PanIBUs ALIS.—" Len? volatu; cogita de eo temporis momento, 
cum inhibetur volatus, ut subsidat ales,” Hevne. “Aaxpansis 
tantummodo, non commotis; quippe leni utitur volatu demittens 
se ad terram, prorsus ut aves sidere volentes. ridi (9. 14) 
gatis est ad volandum expandere tantum alas aequaliter," Wagner 
(ed. 1861). The explanation is altogether and in every respect 
erroneous, The smooth motion of a bird alighting with. ex- 
panded wings, which are not flapped, but only held out, ex- 
tended as the bird lets itself down through the air, descends 
through the air by its own gravity. is expressed not by pares 
alae, but by alae non commotae. See 5. 216: 


"mox aere lapsa quicto 


, 


radit iter liquidum. celeres neque comimoret alas, 


where, if anywhere, we should have had pares if the smooth 
descending motion without Happing of the wings had been 
expressible bv. that werd. But it is not expressible bv. that 
word. and accordingly that) word is net used. Even witheut 
zoing bevond our text it is clear that pares as applied to alae 
signifies something very. different. from "expansae. tantummodo, 
non commotae, for. first. it ds. joined. with xiTENS,. which 
always signifies exertion, especially the exertion. which is. used 
ἢ motion, and par ercellence that. kind of exertion which is 
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. PARIBUS ALIS when deseending, and lris tollens se peribus alis" 
when ascending, right and left winge in both cases being equally 
“nares,” equally balanced, moving exactly alike and at the 
same moment on the opposite sides of the body. — 


256—203. 


HAUD ALITER TERRAS INTER CAELUMQUE VOLABAT Θ᾿ 
 IATTUS ARENOSUM LIBYAE VENTOSQUE SECABAT , 

MATERNO VENIENS AB AVO CYLLENIA PROLES 

UT PRIMUM ALATIS TETIGIT MAGALIA PLANTIS 

AENEAN FUNDANTEM ARCES AC TECTA NOVANTEM 
CONSPICIT: ATQUE ILLI STELLATUS IASPIDE FULVA 

ENSIS ERAT TYRIOQUE ARDEBAT MURICE LAENA 

DEMISSA EX HUMERIS | 


VAR. LECT. (vv. 256—258). 


HAUD—PROLES I Vat. * Pal, Med. 11 P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. 
(1670); Philippe; Brunck; Wakef.; Pottier; Lad.; Haupt. 


Haup—rrotes OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED MI Wagner (ed. Heyn., 
Lect. Virg., and ed. 1861); Ribbeck. 


* ERCAELUMQ: VOLABAT 
YAE: VENTOSQUE SECABAT. 


The preceding part of both lines is torm away, and the next page, which 
should commence with MATERNO, is wanting. hibbeck's statement that the 
MS. contains the first word of the first of the three lines, viz., HAUD, is 
incorrect. That word not only is wanting in the MS. at present, but, as 
appears from Bottari's work, was wanting even in the time of Bottari. 
[The following is an exact copy of the words in Bottari's transcript of 


the Vat. Fr.: 
MEE TER . CAELUMQUE VOLABAT. 


ONDE YAE VENTOSQUE SECABAT.—1. r. ».] 
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from the modern Italian proverb: “fabbricate la vostra clena 
mangiando i cocomeri,” that is to say, “prepare your winter 
_ dress while the weather is still warm;” in other words, “make 
provision before you feel the want.” See Rem. on 6. 301. 

Dmossa EX HUMERIS.—Not by any means hanging from his 
_.8houlders, but let down off hts shoulders, lowered so as no 
longer to cover his shoulders, viz. in the same way as ladies 
now-a-days sometimes wear their shawls, let down behind, and 
only kept by the arms from falling off. Ex, ss usual ex- 
presses the change of position: from off the shoulders; no 
longer in its usual place on the shoulders, but let down 
(pEmIssa), Ex, off them. Contrast 8. 460: 


“demessa ab laeva pantherae terga retorquens," -/ 


where, there being no leaving of the shoulder exposed, but the 
panther's skin continuing to hang from the shoulder, it is ab 
which is used, not ex. 

-  [aMHiter] Deanssa £x noments.—Not let off his shoulders, ‘or 
fallen down so as no longer to cover his shoulders, but equi- 
valent to "demissa ab humeris," 8. 460, and meaning simply 
hanging from his shoulders, depending from his shoulders. 
Compare Philostr. Epest. 7 (in Orphei statuam): xe -cezedoc 
κατα νωτοι aqtroc εἰς ogrea zatyet. Stat. Silr. 1. 1, 43 
(of the statue of Domitian): 


"it lergo demissa. chlamys: latus ense quieto 
securum." 


Apul. Met. 11. 24 (Hildebr.): “et (qu? er] hwmeris dependebat 
pone tergum talorum tenus pretiosa chlamyda." Pendere is 
sometimes followed by a similar er in place of the ordinary αὖ, 
as Vitruv. 5. 10: “ex eo clipeum aeneum catenis pendeat." 





mentator to tell him, not to tell him twice over (for immediately 
after the "incertus est quip AGAT," explanatory of nev! qum 


' AGAT, we have a second "incertus est quip acat,” explanatory 


of aque: "Oratio ita per particulam ATQUE continuatur quasi 
praecesserit sncerius est QUID AGAT") that Aeneas is uncertain. 
The commentator having failed in this his bounden duty, I, 
who: have always a sort of Quixotic fellow-feeling for tbe dis- 
treas of the outraged, will endeavour to como, as I have so often 
come before, and hope so often to come again, to thé rescue, and 
explain both matters to tlie perfect satisfaction of the ἕο 
gent and. polite, buf: sometimes withal rather too liable to be 
puzzled and not a little inquisitive, reader. First, then, Aeneas's 
uncertainty is met whether he shall obey the divine ordinance 


or not—that question never enters into his head at all, for not 


even father Abraham himself knew better than father Aenent - 
that divine commands explicitly conveyed, wliether in. dreams 
or otherwise, are to be obeyed in the first instance, there being 
time enough afterwards for examination of them Th their morel 
bearings, if, indeed, such examination need ever be made at all, 
and is not mere supererogation, or at most and at the very out- 
side amusement for commentators and people of that class, who 
have so much superabundant good-for-nothing leisure on their 
hands—bwt Aeneas's puzzle is whether to take French leave, as 
we say now-a-davs, or to seek an audience of the queen and tell 
her that he is going, that he has received a command from 
heaven, and holds himself no longer bound by moral obligation 
of any kind, not even by his love, and is going forthwith, will 
be off the verv next day, to-morrow, as soon as it is light. 
And so, I hope I have satisfied my reader on the first point. 
Let me now see if I cannot equally satisfy him on the second. 
These questions, then, this HEU QUID AGAT? this quo AFFATU? this 
QUAE PRIMA EXORDIA? are by no means a going about the bush, 
evince not even in the slightest degree a desire to shirk or evade 
telling the whole truth, but they are a direct appeal to the in- 
telligence, candour, and congenial feeling of the reader:— What 
7s he to do? You see his position; away he must go—leave 
everything, Dido, Carthage, Africa, everything, and proceed on 
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ATQUE ANIMUM: NUNC- HUC CELEREM, NUNC DIVIDÍT ILLUC; IN PARTÉSQUE 
RAPI? YARIAS, PERQUE OMNIA VERSAT.— A judgment as unfavougable 
tó. our author as favourable to his great prototype has been 
very: generally founded on a comparison of these two lines with 
Homer's διανδιχα μαρμηριξὲν and daiCouevoc xeta Svuor δι- 
49adta. Commentator after commentator, pointing to these two 
lines. and :the Homeric phrases, has exclaimed:. see how ‘brief 
snd terse the Greek, how languid and ‘tedious the. Latin poet! 
Never: was--there false conclusion drawn from ‘falser premises. 
There is:no -parallelism at all between the passages. Homer 
. describes the choice between two things, and may easily. despatch 
it in a hardly greater number of words; Virgil describes not the 
choice between two simple alternatives, but the selection: of one 
way of acting out of an infinite number of ways, -all equally 
difficult, and requires, therefore, many words. Homer should be 
concise, in order quickly to despatch a short and easy business; 
 Vhgil should be slow, the business being long and difficult. 
And so, I will venture to say, it is always the case in all these 
instances in which Virgil’s prolixity is contrasted to his dis- 
advantage with Homer's brevity. If Virgil is so often longer- 
winded than Homer, it is solely because he has more to say and 
says more. The people for whom he wrote mainly and in the 
first instance, the critics by whose judgment he was willing his 
poems should stand or fall, were persons not to be satisfied with 
the bare bold outline alone, the strong and massy strokes which 
were all that Homer's less civilized audience could appreciate. 
They required, besides, the fine touches, the delicate second shad- 
ings which distinguish the writings of Virgil from those of all 
who preceded, no less than, with the single exception of Milton, 
from those of all who followed him. The Virgilian thought of 
our text may with more propriety be compared with the χερὸς 
rocavrae (oorridas μεριζόμενος of Lucian (Micyl. et Gall. 22), 
an expression brief enough indeed, but failing. on account of its 
very brevity, to set forth that which is so graphically set forth in 
the two lines of Virgil. viz, the continually renewed effort which 
the mind, disappointed in its last effort, makes to find an issue 
in a new direction. Let those who find fault with the prolixity 
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fistural -exaggeration of the! unquiet suspiciousmess of: Jove,” 
Conington.!:I:-ebject to this interpretation, first; that.it him:'nót 
been: even: 80 much as.attempted to’ be supported: by a: single 
parallel: and, - secondly, that it is πε point-blank. ocosttradiction 
te the- facts οἵ the: case; Dido not otily: not being a-timid, ‘sus- 
picious lover, fearing: everything, both what waa to be feared 
and'what was not. to.:be feared, but bold; resolute, and. high- 
minded, and with the mest. perfect undoubting confidence’ in. the 
object ‘of ker affection, as: testified only six : lines previoasly. w 
RO: ‘less ‘an authority than that object itself: rtp on 

4 Lm LE et fealty. (pei OC. 


B _ ARID oer DIO .- uf 


E ,mmour, x TANTOS amm NON SPARET AMORES, 
tS "E * ° 


Te agree with the total absence of suspicion” froin” ‘the cha- 
racter of Dido, to agree with Aeneas’s own, only ‘this very 
moment uttered, declaration, to agree with | Dido’ S sudden burst 
of Passion’ Ὁ on hearing ! tlie news Ut "v 


DH moe gy 


(cave IMPIA FAMA FURENTI 
DETULIT, ARMARI CLASSEM CURSUMQUE PARARI. 
SAEVIT INOPS ANIMI, TOTAMQUE INCENSA PER URREM 
RACCHATUR, QUALIS COMMOTIS EXCITA SACRIS 
THYIAS, UBI AUDITO STIMULANT TRIETERICA DACCIIO 
ORGIA, NOCTURNUSQUE VOCAT CLAMORE CITHAERON. 
TANDEM HIS AENEAN COMPELLAT VOCIBUS ULTRO: 
DISSIMULARE ETIAM SPERASTI, PERFIDE, TANTUM 
POSSE NEFAS, TACITUSQUE MEA DECEDERE TERRA? etc., 


every word indicative of instantaneous transition from complete 
repose to extremest alarm), the meaning of our text not 
only cannot be that assigned to it by the commentators, but 
must be the very opposite; and the very opposite it is, viz., that 
Dido's only ground of uneasiness is that things are too safe, going 
too smooth; she fears (TimENS) the perfect safety (omnia TUTA) 
which she sees about her, viz., such perfect safety without even 
the slightest ground for suspicion as Aeneas, on the point of 
issuing from the cloud, sees about him, 1. 587, *omnia tuta 
vides;" the only difference between the two "omnia tuta," the 
two perfect safeties, being that the one is the object of Aeneas's 
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vision, and the other of Dido's fear. Compare Seneca, Troad. 
262: 
"moderata durant; quoque Fortuna altius 
evexit ac levavit humanas opes, 
hoc se magis supprimere felicem decet, 
variosqQue casus tremere, metuentem deos 
nimium facentes;” 


also the story of Polyerates’ ring, Herodot. Thalia; the exela- 
mation of Philip of Macedon, when he received three joyful 
accounts in one day: £2 δαιμον, μέτριον τι τούτοις avrideg e«t 
voie (Plutarch, Consol. ad Apollon. 5): the reflection of Chimene 
(Corneille, Cid, 1. 2) when informed that her father had given 
his entire approbation to her marriage with Don Rodrigue: 


il semble toutefois que mon ame troublée 
refuse cette joie, et s'en trouve aceablée;" 
Schiller's 


"darum in deinen frohlichen tagen 
fürchte des unglücks tückische náhe," 


of which fine passage see the whole (Braut von Messina, near 
the end): and (quoted by Forbiger in confirmation of the above 
interpretation adupted by him from my “Twelve Years’ Voyage’) 
Iscanus, Bell. Troy, 5. 441: 


"illa fidem visis nunc «credula donat, 
nunc negat, amissumyue putans complexa maritum. 
omnia certa (imet, et nil tamen ausa fateri 
armatum prohibere parat." 


This interpretation of owNiA. TUCTA TIENS. and that which | 
have given (see Rem. on verse 119; of 7 Hunc ego si potui tan- 
tum sperare dolorem. et perferre. soror. potero." are confirmatory 
of each other. The commentators have confounded. two widely 
different expressions. omnia timere and omnia tuta timere 
—the former meaning fo fear crerything (as Vlut. de Snuperstit, 
eap. 3: or gozera Sabir o an λέων, ode (τυλέμὼν ὦ 
utn σερατειομεένος. thE Late ὦ χοίρων, o(0L OLE (tuy. ὦ 
πένης, οὐδὲ q oror o (dien c. indt augue o ἐν F'ebartate. ode 


z£gatyoy 0 ἐν “ἢν 6 Y Oto Otdien; ἦγε DEN, 74, 


e 
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ϑαλατταν, aega, ουρανον, σχοτος, φως, κληδονὰ, σεώττην; overgor.. 
Ovid, Ep. 19. 109 (Hero to Leander): — 5 


“omnia sed vereor (quis enim securus amavit?)"), 


the latter to fear because there seems nothing to fear. Un- | 
fortunately little light is thrown upon the meaning of the words 
. by Venantius Fortunatus's quotation of them, Poem. 3. 6 (ad 


Felicem. Episcopum de dedicatione ecclesiae suae): 
i 
"tempore qui longo sdventu pendebat in isto, 
despiciens aliud, hoc erst omnis amor; 
omnia tuta ttmens, suspecto in tramite vitae, 
ne prius iret iter quam daret ista Deo.” - 


For EADEM IMPIA Fama, &c. (vs. 298), compare Corip. Johann. 
6. 154: | 
"coniugis interea miserse. pervenit ad aures 
haeo eadem pinnata ducis." 


302—314. 


THYIAS— FUGIS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 302). 


THYAS I Med. 111 Serv. (cod. Dresd.); Macrob. (Sa£. 4. 5.); Eutych. (^ uvas 
non tHyIas, in cod. Lindem.’’); Jul. Scal. (Poet. 5. 15); P. Manut. 


THYlAS I Vat. (THY AS. Impossible to determine what letter has formerly 
existed in the now vacant space between Y and A. The appearance 
is rather that of an erasure with a sharp-pointed instrument than of 
mere evanescence), Pal, Pithou's Fragm., according to the fac-simile' 
in Mabillon, De He Diplomatica, 2nd ed., p. 637; “In Mediceo codice 
THYIAS, quanquam in aliis per Y tantum," Pierius. III Aesch. Sep. 
c. Theb. 497 (ed. Dindorf) (ἐνϑέος δ᾽ tose βαχχί πρὸς κλχην Ovens 
ws), and ibid. vs, 836; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); Heyne; Brunck; 
Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. Heyn., ed. 1861); Lad.; Ribb. 


e 





* The reading of the fac-simile is tHylas, not as inadvertently stated 
by Pertz, page 115 of his Memoir (concerning which see Preface). 
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ULrko (vs. 304), of herself, taking the initiative. Nothing can 
be plainer than that this is the truo meaning of the word, nor 
need there be any stronger proof of the correctness of my argu- 
ment, 2, 145. 

DissiuULARE ETIAM, &c. (vv. 305, sqq.)-—Not only the general 
idea, but most of the particulars, of tbis fine scene are taken 
from the dialogue between Medea and Jason in the fourth book 
of the Argonautirs, See Remm. on slew, 3. 10; 4. 143. It 
i» perhaps not unworthy of remark that while Virgil here (as 
in his other imitations with scarcely a single exception) greatly 
improves upon and surpasses his original, those who have re- 
copied from Virgil fall short, not only of the improved model 
with which he has furnished them, but even of the original 
itself; compare Tasso's tedious, spiritless, and unnatural dialogue 
of Armida and Rinaldo, in. the 16th canto of Gerusalemme 
Liberata. 

Data vEXTERA (vs. 307).— Pledged to Dido, as Jason's to 
Medea, Apoll. Hhod. 4. 99: 


ως nida, x«t χείρ: cteoeayedov youpe Zeug 
δεξιτερην. 


Mepus aqUiLoNIBUS (vs. 910)... That the blowing of Aquilo, 
mentioned 7. 361 as favourable to Aeneas's leaving Latium, 
should be here mentioned as unfavourable to his leaving Car- 
thage is not to be explained by the opposite geographical posi- 
tion of the two coasts. but by the opposite qualities of the two 
Aquiles spoken of: the Aquilo spoken of by Dido being the 
stormy winter Aquilo, and that spoken of by Amata being the 
spring Aquilo pring aquilone ^, celebrated for the clear, tine, 
fit-for-sailing weather whien it. produced, or by which it. was 
accompanied. See Rem. on 5.2. Even Borea-. im winter a much 
more sturmy wind than Aquilo. and therefore dreaded by sailors, 
was when it blew miidiv favourable to them in the very highest 
degree, and that for the same rea-on a7. Aquilo, viz. on account 
of its being accompanied by that clear weather which before the 
invention of the compass was a nece--its for the lor, 

CRUDELIS vs. 21] .— μὲν word, compared with te mame 
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word, 1. 411, affords:a striking example of the emphasis ac 
quired to ἃ word by its position at the end of a sentence and 
at the same time at the beginning of a verse. Bee vv. 237, 876, 
276, and Remm.; also Rem. on 2. 247. Not only the werd 
itwelf, but its very position, at the end of the sentence to which 
it belongs and at the beginning of a verse, is borrowed from 
Apoll Rhod. 4. 389: 


.' Mela yap μεγαν ἡλέτες ogxow, 
νῃλεες. 

ARVA ALIENA DONOSQUE IGNOTAS (yv. 81], 312).—"AnvA ALIENA, 
blande; quasi, *haec iam tua sunt’ Doxosqux IGNOTAS, ac si 
diceret: *Carthago iam tibi nota est," Servius. No; ARVA ALIMKA 
anid - DOMOS igxoTAS are opposed not to the arva and domos 
of Carthage, but of Troy, those well-known arva and domos 
which ‘he would not think of sailing for at such a season; how 
much less, then, should he think of sailing for a strange un- 
‘Known country? as if she had said: “Even if it were not for 
a strange land, but for your old home you were bound, you 
would not set out at this season." Servius’s error is so gross 
that I should hardly have thought of noticing it if it had not 
deceived other commentators. 

Uspóscvx (vs. 313).—" Unvosum is of course emphatic,” Co- 
nington. Uspostm does not indeed repeat HIBERNO SIDERE and 
MEDIIS AQUILONIBUS, and is so far emphatic (rather, is essential 
to the sense), but the principal emphasis falls on TRo14, the 
gist of the question being: “would Troy, even Troy itself, 
be sought at this season?" It is, accordingly, TRoi4A and 
not unpostu which occupies the emphatic position. See Rem. 
on 2. 237; and compare Ovid, Ep. 13. 100 (Laodamia to 
Protesilaus): 


"non est, quo properes, terra paterna tibi." 


MESE Fuss? (vs, 314).—" Seems to mean not ‘have vou the 
heart to leave me?’ but ‘is it that vou are flying from me?’ ‘is 
the object of vour unseasonable departure not to reach Italv, 
but to rid yourself of me?'" Conington, perceiving, though 
scarcely sufficiently clearly expressing, the true meaning, viz.; 


* 
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E “καὶ 
Aet 


314—319. 


PER EGO HAS LACRYMAS DEXTRAMQUE TUAM TE 
QUANDO ALIUD MIHI IAM MISERAE NIHIL IPSA RELIQUI 
PER CONNUBIA NOSTRA PER INCEPTOS HYMENAEOS 
SI BENE QUID DE TE MERUI FUIT AUT TIBI QUIDQUAM 
DULCE MEUM MISERERE DOMUS LABENTIS ET ISTAM 
ORO SI QUIS ADHUC PRECIBUS LOCUS EXUE MENTEM 


‘Compare Shakespeare, Jil. Caes., 2. 1 (Portia to Brutus): - 


ὌΝ | . . . "and upon my knees ᾿ SC 
^. I charm you by my once commended beauty, 
by all your vows of love, and that great vow 
. which did incorporate and make us one, 
- that you unfold to me," &c. 


PER CONNUBIA NOSTRA, PER INCEPTOS HYMENAEOS.— CONNUBIA 
h. 1. furtivum indicant amorem et quasi praelusionem hymenaei, 
i e. iusti coniugii mox ineundi, zcepte igitur, nondum niti," 
Wagner (Praest.). ‘The meaning of which gloss, not remark- 
ably clear of itself, will best appear from Conington's ex- 
planation: “The coxNvBIA, as Wagner remarks, was the furtive 
union; the ‘hymenaei’ the formal rite to which she flattered 
herself it was a prelude— whence 'ineepti," Wagner is, as 
usual, wholly wrong. There is none of this hair-splitting either 
in Virgil or any other poet deserving of the name. Conxxvsia 
and HYMENAEOS are one and the same thing, viz, the marriage, 
as Dido called it (verse 112: “ποσὶ vocat, hoe. praetexit 
nomine culpam"). in the cave. Dido adjures Aeneas by her 
marriage with him (rkR coxNuBIA NosTRA), and then recollecting 
that he might demur to that expression, modifies it by the 
addition of the word INCEPTOS; HYMENAEOS being used for 
CONNUBIA according to our author's usual manner, and merely 
for the sake of variety and richness, and the sense being 


| | ‘“eut .quidquam: mihi dulee'meorumc.. n tu 
= aihaed | 48. sine; frater, erit?" , int gtlaat tes uie itt TTL EX 
and — Venice Preserved, act/5 (Belvidera MANN her 
Sees) ny. Me Sommers OC er TUAM ἘΠῚ 1ΠῚῚ 
ie yo. Uby the she ‘gave Y 
lied d i ne Lo P 
«look kindly δὰ me. 


Forr Avr TIBI QUIDQUAM DULCE MEUM is, therefore, not par- 
ticular and indelicate, but general. and chaste; not an allusion 
to Dido's bed, but to Dido's ‘society, | hospitality, and friendli- 
ness, Hs ques χάριτας of Iphigenia. and the "mihi dulce 
meorum" of Juturna, and the — ^ 


meos +, ty ACCOM, (2074 TOL τὸ πατὴρ ἐμὸς, dia: — | 


b « aah EOS, | HE τι ἐρ ον, ὑυποσῖᾳς ἐξετέλεσσεν pr etus eli 


of Tetemachus: to Nestor (Hom. Od, 3. 98). ind. even ind 
tie -dllusion ‘been’ more particular, ‘and ‘ the putes referred: to 
been the special puLck.of the: antour' sho hed had: with 'dkeneas, 
still the expression is not to be stigmatized as indelicate, so 
indelicate as to render the book an unfit subject for a public 
lecture, umless every play, every novel, every romance which 
is founded on an amour, is, no matter how refined and deli- 
cate its expressions, per se, and in its very nature, indelicate, 
and all reference (even although as in our text, in its proper 
place, called for by the necessity of the subject, and couched 
in the most delicate terms), unless all reference, I say, to the 
union of the sexes, and, with it, all relation of lover and 
sweetheart, of bridegroom and bride, of husband and wife, of 
parent and child, and with this relation the entire history of 
mankind, physical and moral, political and social, religious and 
economical, is to be ignored, and treated as absolutely non-exis- 
tent by all persons who would avoid the imputation of obscenity. 

If it did not occur either to Servius or Wakefield, scholars 
by profession, that Dido's words might not after all contain the 
allusion they so severely condemned, it was still less likely that 
it should occur to Fox, not a professional scholar, but a politician 
who occasionally took up scholarship as a recreation. We find 
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SERIS, HOSPES? The reticence of the consequence of EXSTINCTUS 
PUDOR, viz, moriendum est, and the proceeding at once to the 
question CUI ME MORIBUNDAM DESERIS, is not only in the highest 
degree dramatic, but shows more clearly and strongly than 
any statement to that effect the intimate connexion in the 
mind of Dido between death and the loss of fair fame. How 
tame in comparison, notwithstanding all its beauty and sweet- 
ness, is Goldsmith's 
" when lovely woman stoops to folly, 
and finds, too late, that men betray, 


what charm can soothe her melancholy ? 
what art can wash her guilt away? 


the only art her guilt to cover, 

to hide her shame from ev'ry eye, 
to give repentance to her lover, 

and wring his bosom, is to die?" 


SiDERA (vs. 322), the skv, heaven. See Rem. on 5. 628; 
2. 152; 5 517%. 

Sona (vs. 322).—" Etiamsi aliam. non habuissem dignitatem," 
Wagner. No; but quam solam habui: which sole access ad 
SIDERA (7. e., to a place of honour in heaven) being now closed 
against her, there is nothing left for her but to die (ctl ME 
MORIBUNDAM DESERIS?). There were various paths, aditus, ac- 
cesses to the sky, ¢. e., to heaven. The great access, the grand 
approach, was by hervic deeds. It was by this route Hercules, 
Julius Caesar, Augustus Caesar, and other heroes ascended. 
See Senec. Ortar. 472: 


*pulehrum eminere est inter illustres viros, 
consulere patriae, parcere afflictis, fera 
caede abstinere, tempus atque irae dare, 
orbi quietem, seculo pacem suo. 
haec summa virtus: petitur hac caelum ria. 
sic ille patriae primus Augustus parens 
complexus. astra est; colitur et templis deus." 


Valer. Max. 1. τ. 2: “sed iam alter [/. e., Julius Caesar] operi- 
bus suis αὐ ιν sibi ad cael instruxerat.’ Our author him- 
self, Georg. 4. 960: 
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que fuisset minima cum corporibus contagio, seseque ab his 
semper sevocassént, essentque in corporibus humanis vitam - 
imitati deorum: his ad illos, ἃ quibus essent profecti, reditum 
facilem patere; Jd,.Sommu..Sep.: "Sed. sic, Scipio, ut avus hic 
tuus, ut ego, qui te genui, iustitiam cole et pietatem, quae oum 
sit magna in parentibus et propinquis, tum in patria maxima 
est; ea vita via est in caelum, ef in hunc coetum eorum, qui 
jam wixerunt, et corpore laxati illum incolunt locum quem 
vides [viz,. orbem .lacteum]." | A. little later, Dido wonld have 
had another way, viz, the royal way, the way of kings and 
quéens, that way for which no other qualification was required 
than, that of having worn. a crown (Trebell. Poll; Dies Claudius, 
12): “Quo:ad deos atque ad sidera demigrante.” A little later 
still, I need hardly inform my reader, all these, if I may so 
say, privileged and special entrées to heaven were closed, and 
8. great public road opened, through which se. vast a multitude 
-of unclean, unwashen, proletarial,.reeking from kitchens, mews, 
 .gtews, mines, factories, night-houses, workhouses, jails, penal 
settlements, guillotines and gallowses, crowd and squeeze, and 
elbow in pell-mell, that crowned heads, heroes, and heroines, 
no less than those eminent for their moral virtues, begin to 
draw back, shy and alarmed, and prefer the society of the free 
vates who in a body, with the exception of some odd democratic 
broad-shouldered puritan miznesinger, have pitched their tents 
outside, and dressed in white, keep day and night eating and 
harping for their own pastime, and neither by fair means nor 
by foul can be got in or persuaded to embark in the same 
boat with the “profanum vulgus," or even so much as to respire 
the air contaminated by their impure lungs. 

Fama PRIOR (vs. 323).— "Quae melior fuit sine dubio, nam 
posterior turpis," Servius. “Quam habui ante tuum adventum," 
Heyne, Forbiger, Thiel. 

. “ja selbst, was allein mich zum himmel emporhub 
voriger ruf," (Voss.) 
This is all erroneous. Dido does not compare her former fame 
with her present fame, ?. e., say that she has lost her former 
fame, meaning her good fame, and has now a different or present 
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kamp prefers the former; Heyne, Forbiger, Wagner, and Con- 
ington, the latter, which, as I think, is certainly the correct 
one, the gist of Dido's speech (as manifested by the intensity 
of feelings which it expresses, by her tears, by her Morrrora 
CRUDELI FUNERE DIDO, by her MISERERE DOMUS LABENTIS, by her cv! 
ME MORIBUNDAM DESERIS, and by her wish for children by Aeneas) 
being not that she would leave Africa, but that she would put 
an end to her troubles by suicide. To which argument may be 
added, that Quip woRoR is the precise question put by a person 
who prepares for death, whether voluntary or involuntary, as 
2. 102: “quidve moror?" Claud. 6 Cons. Honor. 215: 


"infensi comites, odere propinqui ; 
quid moror invisam lucem?" 


Ovid, Amor. 3. 6. 77: 
“guid moror* en digitis designor adultera vulgi: 


hactenus, et vestem tumidis praetendit ocellis, 
atque ita se a rapidas perdita »f5?0. aquas." 


327-344, 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 829). 


TAMEN 1 {εἰς Med.: ‘Est et alia lectio in codice Longobardico,* atque etiam 
in Mediceo," neque non in Porcio," gurl TE TAMEN ORK REFERRET... cul 
lectioni nonnulli alii veteres codices adstipulantur," Pierius. TAMEN, oF 
its abbrev. TN Π 172. ΠῚ Arusianus ( Erempl. Elocut.t); Ven. 1402: 
N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704, and ap. Burm.); Heyne; Brunck; Wakef: 
Wagn, (ed. Hevn., ed. 1861;; Dorph.: Forb.; Lad.; Haupt; Hibb. 


* The statement of Ribbeck, that l'erius cites these MSS. as reading 
TANTUM, iS àn error. 

+ Different codices of one and the same work, Hrempla Elocutionum. 
attributed by some (er. gr., Angelo Mai) to Fronto, by others (er. gr. Linde- 
mann) to Arusianus. 
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required by the strongly reproachful expressions PERFIDE and 
CAPTA, the former of which placed at the beginning, and the 
latter at the end, of the speech, shows that Dido's feeling re- 
mains the same all through, and that there is none of that 
softening or relenting in it which would be expressed by ΤΆΜΕΝ. 
Compare, exactly parallel, 12. 348: 


“nomine avum referens. animo manibusque parentem" 


[bringing back his grandsire only by his name]. Ovid, Heroid. 
6. 123 (Hypsipyle to Jason, speaking of his twins): 
"si quaeris cui sint similes, cognosceris illis; 
fallere non norunt; cetera patris habent." 
It appears from Servius's gloss: “Aut illud dicit, *optarem filium 
similem vultui, non moribus tuis," that he was well acquainted 
with the reading TANTUM. ~ , 

IMMOTA TENEBAT LUMINA (vv. 331—2).— Chateaubriand should 
have better understood these words than to found on them a 
charge against Aeneas of meanness of spirit, and a comparison 
very disadvantageous to him with Bouillon rejecting the sedue- 
tions of Armida (Gépie de Christianisme: "ll tient les veux 
baissÓs (IMMOTA TENEBAT LUMINA), 1| cache son trouble, &e. Ce 
n'est pas de ect air que le capitaine Chrétien repousse les 
adresses d'Armide."  Iuwora LvurNA. does not mean “les veux 
baisséw," but (as interpreted. by Dido herself. vs. 369) sfead- 
ἰ fired; they are. neither cast down in shame (deiecta. 
demissa) nor turned away (aversa) but simply (as they 
should be, Aeneas purpose remaining unchanged) niwora, - 
mored, The same word is applied in the same sense to Aeneass 
mind, vs. 449. In this instance, as in so many others, the 
fault is not in Virgil, but in the commentator; not in the sun. 
but in the eve of the observer. 

ORE REFERRED (Vs. 320).— Not. resemble thee tn hes face, but 
fring thee back (viz, to my mind), place thee again before, re- 
present thee by his face, i. e. by resembling thee. Compare 
Ovid, iy. 13. 151 (Laodamia to Protesilaus): 


"dum tamen arma geres diverso miles in orbe. 
quae referat zultus est mihi cera tuos." 
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URBEM TROIANAM, &c, .. . vicis (vv. 342—4).—The whole 
state of Trov is here divided into three component parts, city, 
king's palace, and arx, and cach part is made the subject of 
a distinct proposition, the three propositions standing to each 
other in the relation of theme and two variations, viz., COLEREM, 
theme; MANERENT, first variation; RECIDIVA MANU _ POSUISSE, 
second variation. A similar division of Carthage into city and 
arx follows immediately (verse 347) without, however, similar 
variety of proposition. 


348—301. 


DETINET— CAUCASUS 


VAR. LECT. (vs 348). 


pETINET LEE Servius (ed. Lion; the passage not contained in the cod. Dresd.:; 
P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. lleins. (06705; Heyne; Brunck; Wakef.: 
Wagn. ied. IHeyn.. ed. 1861); Lad.; Rabb, 


pEMERET. ΠῚ n Sane quidam in novis et emendatis libris pro DETINET. DEMERET 
inventum asserunt," Servius ied. Lion:; Gronov. Obs. 4. 


QUAE TANDEM AUSONIA CONSIDERE TERRA INVIDIA. EST? (vv. 3-49, 350]. 
— Compare Callim. 71ymn. in. Delum, 16: 


CAA OL OU FEÉUUEGIEOV bre OUTIL AE7'EGU (CU. 


Hom. //. LE SO: or suo τις νέμεσις qutt χείζον. 

Fas (vs. 350), prtectlege, licet. See Rem. on 2. 779, 

QUOTIES HUMENTIBUS UMBHIN ΝῸΝ OPERIT. TERRAS. (Vs... 351), 
theme: QUOTIES ASTRA. IGNEA SURGUNT, Variation, 

Turpipa (vs. 353), exactly the English /ro»bled. 

PUER. ASCANIUS, | CAPITISQUE. INIURIA. CARI. (vs. 354). — Not 
two dixstinet. subjects. but. one. subject viewed in two distinet 
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lights; in other words, puer ascayius is a theme, of which 
CAPITIS INIURIA CARI is the variation, exactly as, 1. 31, "iudi- 
cium Paridis" is a theme of whieh "spretae iniuria formae" is 
the variation. 

QUEM REGNO HESPERIAE FRAUDO ET FATALIBUS ARVIS. (Vs. 355), 
—The structure is not REGNO ET FATALIBUS ARVIS HESPERIAE, but 
REGNO HESPERIAE ET FATALIBUS ARVIS, the former being substan- 
tially the theme, of which the latter is the variation. I say 
substantially, because the formal theme and variation has al- 
ways a separate verb for each separate clause. 

NUNC ETIAM INTERPRES, Ke... . HAUSI (vv. 356—9). —Compare 
Soph. Phil. 989 (Ulysses to Philoctetes): 

Ζεις ead, uv εἰδης, Ζευς, o 15ade yng χράτων, 
Ztvs, ὦ dedoxtae ταῦθ. ὑπηρέτω δ᾽ tzu. 


Eurip. Hipp. 1451 (ed. Musgr.): 


aviomacae de, 


Fev διἊιδοντων, είχὺς eseucotuvecy, 


Id. Cycl. 254 (Ulysses throwing on the deity the whole 
blame of the war of Troy): 


tov to ποσὶ μετ under citus door. 


Id. Heraclid. 989 . Eurvstheus excusing to Alemena his pereecu- 
tion of Hercules and Hercules descendants): 


a a? . . 
CAA FL Fy ON, 412 “ἢ, DEO, VUGS ak, 


How us χανε τιν΄ Hrnas την aepo, 


Dd. 


Schiller. Dre βοή, act 1. $873: 


em ist fen heentnetn sichtbariche Juyuny. 


That it is the commandment of the deity is. in the mouth of 
the moralixt. what the cannon is in the hand- of. princes, the 
ultima ratio, the Jast and nevertailing justification of what- 
ever art is utterly irreconcilable with the principles of justice, 
with the best feelings of the human beart: ~vatems et insontes 
deos practendunt. However the ingenugu» heart may refuse 


to be a party to this shifting. of the onus-of an iniquity -frem 
the shoulders of the; perpetrator (to thoee of. the ‘perpetrater’s 
God, -still .Aeneas’s exeuse is venial, for he sees and. beérs the 
present and commanding deity, while others without:.so; much 
as an inquiry— ΠΕ dip m C C 


“dine hunc ardorem mentibus áddünt, ' 
C Bury, an sus. uique. ‘deus $t dira libido?"— 


assume at once their own strong inclinations, their own mere 
volitions, to be commandments from heaven. 

lrALiaM NON SPONTE SEQUOR (vs. 361). — Nox SPONTE, not equi- 
valent to invitus, but equivalent to non motu proprio: 
“Iam not running after Italy to please myself. " Compare 
11. 828: “ad terram non sponte fluens," where soe Rem. 

TALIA DICENTEM, &€., . . ; PROFATOR (vv.'362-4).— This pas- 
sage is usually interpreted, looks at, him, rolling her | eyes 
hither and thither, and wanders him ail over with silent eyes, 

as . Alfieri: 


"ma già a tai detti, in torvi sguardi incerti, | 
ferocemente tacita lo guarda 
da capo a pié, d'ira infiammata Dido." 


A little examination, however, affords a sense more exact and 
more worthy of Virgil. Oculus signifies the organ, the ball or 
orb of the eye, considered abstractedlv from its function; lumen 
(as its primarv and etymological meaning shows), the light, i. e., 
the luminous or illuminating part of the eye, the sight or function 
of vision, corresponding to the German awgenlicht (“O üffnet 
euch, ihr lieben augenlichter," Schiller, Braut ron Messina), the 
Italian /uce (“com egli alzó le luci ἃ] vago viso," Tassoni, La 
Serchia Rapita, 10. 59), and, more exactly still, to its own 
Italian derivative, Jame (“vive faville uscian de’ duo bei lumi,” 
Petr. Son». 220). Such being the respective meanings of the 
two words, Dido is described with great accuracy, first as roll- 
ing her eyeballs hither and thither while she looks at Aeneas, 
and secondly, as wandering him all over with her eéstou. The 
second clause of the sentence is thus supplementary to the first. 
and the whole meaning is: TUETUR ef PERERRAT TOTUM  LUMI- 
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speak, and to which Servius’s "ipsa tacita" is as perfectly 
applicable as it is to our text. (38) on account of the addition 
to TUETUR Of IAMDUDUM and bicENTEM, words which express as 
clearly as possible that Dido eves Aeneas over, not (as Bur- 
mann thought) during her own reply, but during the latter 
part of Aeneas’s speech: she regards him with a silent scowl 
until he has finished, and then accexsa PROFATUR. Amd (4), 
on account of the almost express commentary on the passage, 
afforded by Statius's (Theb. 1. 673): | 


"deiecit maestos extemplo Ismenius heros 
in terram vultus, facifeque δὰ Tydea laesum 
obliquare oculos, tum longa silentia movit." 


A similar form of expression is usual in other languages. Thus 
Schiller, .Mar/a Stuart, act 1, sc. 8: 


"doch viel bedeutend fragt ihr stumemer blick." 


Victor Hugo, Notre Dame de Paris, b. 9, e. 4: "On ett dit 
qu'il entendait sa chanson dans ses yer.” 

NEC TIBI DIVA PARENS. &e. (vs. 365). — Charles James Fox 
mays. jn a letter to his friend Trotter ( Russel's .Meimoer of For. 
vol. 4. p. 466): "If there is an. Apollonius Rhodius where vou 
are, pray look at Medea's speech. lib. 4, vs. 365, and you will 
perceive, that even in Dido's finest speech. NEG TIBI DIVA 
PARENS, &e., he has imitated a good deal, and especially those 
expressive and sudden turns, NEqUE TE TENEO, de; but then he 
has made wonderful improvements, and, on the whole, it is 
perhaps the finest thing in all poetry." 

PERFIDE, Caucasus (vv. 366, 367).— Both words in the highest 
degree. emphatic; see Rem. on "crudelis," vs. 311, and Rem. 
on 2. 24 (. 
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397 (Cassandra speaking): 


tes vag Hos xoeso βιοτοι! πλέον, t nt φιλασσει 
οἐχτροτερὼ ϑαναξω; 
διὰ Aes..5. 624: er 
. Ὁ gens ^ ΝΕ | |j 
infelix, cui ὦ exitio Fortuna. reservat?" UT 
C: (4 

Nox LUMINA:: yumi? (va. 369).— Did . he. Áurn his eyes? 
Compare Tacit. iat. 2. 70: “At-non Vitellius fles ocwles, nec 
tot millia. insepultorum civium. exhorruit." 

QuAE QUIBUS ANTEFERAM?— "Quae eloquar nescio, quae relin- 
quam," Ennodius, “Verba Didonis," De la Bigne, 6. 289. I 
¢hink not, if 1ὲ were only because the queation: -" which sui 
ject of complaint. sliall I put.forwapd, which suppness;" berdly 
proper to be put even by a hised declaimer vivé voce to CkiinseM 
beyond the. puecinets of his closet, Bad been the last question in 
the world: to be putivtrd voae tto herself by infariate Dido face ‘to 
‘face with her betrayer. Little different from that ‘of Ennodius, 
and liable to the same objection, is the explanation of Servius: 
"Quid prius, quid posterius dicam?" an explanation, however, 
which bas been adopted by Conington. Next in order comes 
La Cerda's “Ita magnum est non yemuisse tllum, non flexisse 
ocilos, non LacRYyas dedisse, non miseratum, ut QUAE QUIBUS 
praeferam ignorem," La Cerda, Ruaeus, Voss—a mere blinking 
of the question, an explanation of quar QUIBUS by quae quibus. 
We have then Heyne's *seiz. tanquam leniora durioribus," “to 
what things harder to bear am 1 to prefer these tbings as 
easier to bear?" 7. e., *there are no things harder to bear than 
these, these things are the very worst possible," an intelligible 
sense, and according to which quar is relative and quips in- 
terrogative; the very sense, too, whieh Forbiger has found in 
these same words of Heyne, but point-blank opposite to Heyne's 
own paraphrase of them: “His quid praeferam? Quid magis 
pati velim?" 7. ¢., "what things should [ prefer to these 
things what things should I rather bear?" in other words: 
"these things are the very best in the world," the verv sense 
which Wagner (1861), interpreting the quar of Dido interro- 
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is not only. in the highest degree. rapid :and foreible,. but is. our 
author's usual improvement: on his Euripides model im:.thie 
onse Meco d O75 : L : ! Pe de 


"Ha, 0 t l4 0, 000 0. Pg Cita en 


Essi aa Moles suem lar ovn question in the wore. 


e 


; PUPILS Εἰλήνων ὅσοι 
TM Herbie ξυνεεπεβη σαν Αργωον σχαρο, Ὁ MALE 
— m « Taupe xvouvéue ἐπισπτν — 0000 0007€ 
| 0,07 ῥαυγλαεσε, xen quagourrk GQeavegiuor yuny Dalec th 
deaxovra 9" ος nm«yxeuco» ἀμφέπων degere, 
σπειραες ἐσωχε πολυήλοχοες αὐὑπνος ὧν 
Reve , evedyov Cos φίκος σωτήριον, 


{ἢ ἢ 


and that she had not only done this, but had killed Pal αἱ and 
comnie., with her Jover to Iolehos: ΠΝ 
Hoc oni αὐτή dé, πατερὰ καὶ δυμους προδοὺς ἐμοῦ, | 
dot γην Tilenw εἰς Ιῳλζον saxouw — ^ Cbr cunt 

ξυν σοι, προϑυμορ' “μαλλον ἢ σοφωτέρα. 117 nite ΟἹ 


Neluv 7 (TEXTE, 007160 αλγιστον Ücvtuv 


nto at 


n«idowv ὑπ᾽ αὐτου, nevte T. εἐξειλον qofov, - 
so Dido answers her own question in the words: 


EIEUTUM LITTORE, EGENTEM 
EXCKPI, ET REGNI DEMENS IN PARTE LOCAVI; 
AMISSAM CLASSEM, SOCIOS A MORTE REDUX! 


(where in pEMENS we have Medea's very σπροϑυμὸς μαλλον ἢ 
σοφωτερα). As Dido's whole speech is thus exactly modelled 
on the speech of her prototype, even to such particulars as 
NUSQUAM TUTA FiDES (the Virgilian representative of the Ogxcuy 
φρουδη πιστις of Euripides), and 


IAM IAM NEC MAXIMA IUNO 
NEC SATURNIUS HAEC OCULIS PATER ASPICIT AEQUIS 


(the Virgilian variation of 


ovd. ἔχω peter, 
εἰ ϑέους νομίζεις τοὺς TOT. οὐχ κρχειν ETE. 
ἢ xatva χεισϑία ϑεσμε ανϑρωποις τανυν, 
ἐπεὶ ξυνοισϑα γ᾽ εἰς &u' οὐχ Evopxos wy) 


$68—372 vax—AEQUIS] BOOK IV. 


- 
p 
~] 


and 


NUM FLETU INGEMUIT NOSTRO? NUM LUMINA FLEXIT? 


(the Virgilian variation of 


οὐτοι 9o«Go; tod” ἐστιν. οὐδ᾽ εὐτολμία, 
YALOVS χάχως do«a«vr evavreov. βλέπειν, 
«λλ ἡ μεγιστὴ των ἐν (νϑρωποις νυσων 
nager, «νει δεῖ), 


so Dido's self-interrogation qUAE QUIBUS ANTEFERAM is, there can 
be no manner of doubt. the Virgilian, slightly varied represen- 
tative of Medea’s 


&x των δὲ πρώτων TOMTOM COSOutct. λέγειν, 


as it is at the same time the representative of his other model, 
the Simaetha of his Sicilian master Theocritus, 7dyll. 2. 64: 


νυν dn μυυνὴ toto ποϑὲν τον ἔρωτι Ócxovao; 
ἐκ τινὸς (€Q30UC€L; τις MOL ZEXOY yay! ToUTO; 


Compare Claud. 6 Cons. Honor. 280: 


0. . “quae prima miser, quae funera dictis 
posteriora querar?" 


Terent Eun. 5. 8. 14: 


. . "quid commemorem primum aut laudem maximo, 
illum qui mihi dedit consilium, ut facerem? an me, qui ausus siem 
incipere? an Fortunam collaudem, quae gubernatrix fuit?" 


Also Seneca, Troad. 1061: "quid prius referens gemam?" the 
same question as in our text, although referring, not as in our 
text, to the sorrows of a single person, but to the sorrows of 
two distinct persons. 


313—380. 1 nl 44 ' 
EIECTQM—SOLLIGITAT |. 
es er 07000 0PNNO δὰ" M 
VAR. LEOT. (punct.] (vt. 878). 
EIRCTCM irons soxwrex I Pul ΠΙ R. Bteph.. | jes 
veoggle ae ae e νει BM o cr PET i tr 
XOT rerom mem, dro Ll ἀπ y. Beim h [UM (1670); 
e. DOgt Af ho citt 
᾿ MIBOTUM - LITTORE BGENTEM Ii P. Manut. 
PAR. LECT (n. B74): ' ut: a 4 ÉUP CU, LUE i. 


suscrer I Béd quotation froin ited iider. | excrrt, and iE buen pare 
Gand. in Eutrop. 1, 142: “Qui tervi nom ost admiagan in usum suse: 
ΩΝ ι TD . Z2 


rxcert I Med.; “in Virgilianis omnibus exemplaribus kEXCEPI. Nusquam 
alibi quam apud Priscianum, idque in antiquo cod. legi suseReI," 
Pierius. III R. Steph.: P. "Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins.; Haupt: 
Wagn. (Praest.); Ribb. 


ErEcTUM LITTORE EGENTEM EXCEPD (vv. 373—4) — * EokxTEM lit- 
toris," Servius, and according to Priscian, “quidam.” “Erecrom 
LITTORE," Priscian, Fabricius (quoting Ter. Andr. 5. 4: "apud 
Andrum etertus; tum ille egenus"), Heyne, Brunck, Wakefield, 
Ladewig, Wagner (ed. Heyn., and 1861), the latter adding “pro 
eo, quod vulgo dicitur ?n litus." Every one erroneously. 
LitrorE belongs neither to EGENTEM nor to xi£cTUM, but to Εχ- 
cEPL Litrore (7. e., hospitio littoris, hospitali LmTORE) 
EXCEPI EIECTUM, EGENTEM. Compare Ovid, Ep. 7. 89 (this same 
Dido to this same Aeneas): 


"fluctibus eiectum tuta statione recepi." 


Id. Fast. 5. 391: "excipit hospitio." 7014. 1. 3: "excipe pacato 
vultu," Eurip. Med. 711: δεξαι δὲ χωρα. 





traveller. . It was: the common ‘right: of :mankind' in :such:ehsee 
to: be allowed to. land, and -it was: only by. downright garages 
such : fight was: ever: dented. Hear Hioheus (1. 543) — 5.6 


TO yl 


“quod genus loo bominum? quaeve huno tam barbara more 


permittit peizia? hospitio prohibemur aregse; — 
bella cient, primaque vetaut oonsistere terra. . . 

si genus humanum ot. mortalia temnitis arma, 

at sperate deos memores fandi atque nefandi; ;:;.: - ΙΝ 


. with which eompare. Cic.. pre. Rose, Asmer.i72: "Etenim quid 
'tam est commune quem spiritus vivis, terra mortuis, mare fiuc- 
tnantibus, | Bttus eiectis? . . . Ita postremo esiciuntur |e mari, 
80ῖχ.} ut ne ad saxa quidem riortui conquiescant." Dido the 

fore could not accuse herpelf for having granted, to shipwr j| 
Aeneas ἃ refuge from the sea, that right which was as common 
as the right to live, or the’ right when dead to be buried; but 
she could and doeg accuse herself of having afforded the exiled 
and, onteast,’ mxorUx, a, réfuge in her dominions, a refuge to 
which he had no claim, and his ingratitude for which, and the 
favours which followed, drives her to distraction. Tf it be ob- 
jected, as no doubt it will, that Ovid’s Dido not only applies 
the term “eiectum” to Aencas in the sense of naufragus, 
but even claims Acneas’s gratitude for the shelter afforded him 


(Epist. 7. 89: 


"fluctibus eiectum tuta statione recepi"), 


I reply: (1), that my argument is not that eiectus may not 
be joined with fluctibus, or with such other context as deter- 
mines it to mean eiectus e mari, but only that it is not so 
joined on the present occasion, and that on the present occasion 
the other acknowledged sense of eiectus, viz, eiectus e 
regno, not only suits much better with the context, but affords 
a much better foundation for the charge of ingratitude brought 
by Dido against Aeneas; amd (2), that the undoubted use by 
our author himself of eiectus, absolutely and without expla- 
nation, in the sense of erzle or outcast, 8. 646: 


"nec non Tarquinium e?ectum Porsenna iubebat 
accipere," 





mere hospitium arenae," the landing allowed to ἃ shipwresked | 
sailoz, bwt quite. easy end. meturel if it;wasian outed from bis 
own, kingdom.Dido. had received with hospitality iméo- hers... 

τοὺς Bemmgs, net. with Servius | izrroar nuin a rion 
pivernaient, a 1.308; ΚΕ απ ν εν ας τον αἱ 1 


Claud. (n. Rufin. 1. 299: 6 ditem spoliat: tu reddis egendi.” 
Excxri— The objectión: to the reading xxozsr that excipere 

ip weed by.opy anthor claewbere,in » bad snae. as G° 175: 

rA abes Seca maim) retire αἰεί, t 

ἐπ᾽ invalid, the-'word ‘being osed; ike ἴω Rbgtish oqittvalent fo 

fen, otlctny ta x good and Tad ‘See ὁ See Ovid, 

Fust. δ. MID 


, «1τ| Ὁ mi Ho a0 τ. 


a : qtd 
ezoipi! hospitio iuvenem Philyreius here." emi 

: Danrews: {ται 374). — Compare - Eurip. ‘Med: 485: -ewoSeuos 
μαλλον v σοφωτέρα. - 

AMISSAM CLASSEM, SOCIOS A MORTE REDUXI (vs. 37 5f —Why the 
broken structure here, and in Pindar's otherwise exact parallel 
(Ol. 13. 54, ed. Dissen), vai σωτειραν Apyot καὶ προσεολοις, 
the unbroken and regular?  Plainly because here the injured 
person, excited, maddened Dido herself, speaks; there the injured 
person, Medea (Dido's prototype), is spoken of by a third 
wholly unconcerned person. Not improbably Pindar's passage 
ες wags in the mind of Virgil. 

Hev! Forms INCENSA FEROR (vs. 376).—8ee Rem. on 2. 131; 
and observe besides that fero is the verb appropriated to 
the carrying of fire or of a burning object, as in verse 593; 
also Ovid, Met. 3. 464 (of Narcissus): “flammas moveoque 
feroque." 

Nunc (vs. 376).—“Nunc seems to mean ‘now, just when it 
is most convenient to him and most fatal to me,’” Conington. 
No; nunc is here equivalent to modo. The three nuncs 
repeat Aeneas’s so many various excuses: now, it is AUGUR 
APOLLO who is sending him away (verse 340); now it is the 
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Vonodins, “Verba Didon,:!,i (De:la Bigne, 6.:289) has: Vade 
ulterius; son morabor., Habet-yindictam, mei via: qua deseror; 
Aabebit, pelagus. in fusorg :ivdigiam;..taueos thmentium .prbcel- 
larum :gestua,: exaudiam : . vocabis-inten:: pencala Didenis;: nomen 
quaeret, fait, portas, et praebuit; aut.certe, quod timeo. ze: dai 
vindicor me vivente moriads; eventum. agpetátao nayigationis 
post.usunam lucis agnosoam: vile soeleribus indebitam mierce- 
dem; perire innocens amí£o.cnpio, «usm..meroaíogm a. fair 
specimen of the. kind of understanding there was of Virgil 
during the middle ages, up to the time of Julius Sceliger, a 
period embracing that most renowned of all Virgil's commenta- 
..tors, Servius. Ennodius was a scholar, such as scholars were in 
those days, a bishop and father of the church, yet he. under- 
stands Dido not as comforting herself with the proepect of 
Aeneas’s perishing by shipwreck “on his way to Italy, but as 
hoping she may. be dead herself before such deserved, calamity 
. befalls him, . Is it, any. wonder thet, Virgil, has hgen. taken to 
be ἃ conjuror and necromancer, and. his. fourth Helogne a hymn 
in honour of the coming. of Christ? | 

Ventis (vs. 381) certainly belongs to PETE, not to SEQUERE. 
First, because the expression PETE REGNA PER UNDAS does not 
sufficiently express "sa2à in search of kingdoms,’ expresses 
rather “search for kingdoms among the waters.” Secondly, 
because while on the one hand we have rrALIAM sEQUOR without 
any ventis at verse 361, and "Italiam sequimur" without any 
ventis at 5. 629, ventis or vento petere is, on the other 
hand, ἃ very usual form of expression with our author, as 
3. 563: 


“laevam cuncta cohors remis zentésque petivit; " 


2. 25: “vonto petiise Mycenas;" 2. 180: "vento petiere 
Mycenas." Thirdly, because the reference which Dido plainly 
makes to Acneas’s own words, ITALIAM NON SPONTE SEQUOR, 
verse 361, is better made by the exactly repeated expression 
SEQUERE ITALIAM, than by sEQUERE ITALIAW modified by the 
addition of ventis. Fourthly, because on the general principle 
that the briefer expression is always the stronger, SEQUERE 
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tunes as a merited retribution, that he will ejacalate ler: same, 
wish in vain that he had now the power to undo what:he: had 
done. Compare Apollon. Rhod. 4. 384 (Medea's ismpeeention of — 
Jason): : εν 


μνησαιο de xm ποῦ tmtw le. jd 
πε μενος situ Toug } 
Aesch, umen. 553 (Chorus of Furies): saps 


row cvriroAuov d* que aapserar 'pe 
uyorre: 2023 uev roq epr mven dixnc 
fume Sw Your xed nor 
Awetpoy, ταν Ann sorog Üpuvoutves zépastee. 
xwher D oxovovteg ov- LM 
div s peoe duamader rs deve. (oM Ey 
Senec, Med. 20 (Medea cursing Jason): 
"vivat; per urbes erret ignotas egens, 
exsul, pavens, invisus, incerti laris; 
me coniugem: optet." Pop uc vd 
Suquak ansEXSs,— The connexion of these womés- with the 
immediately preceding vocarcRUM is this: “you will often ejace- 
late the name of Dido, for the thought of Dido, the recollection 
of Dido, will haunt you. Dido though absent in person will 
in thought always be present to you. When you are ship- 
wrecked therefore, as I hope and expect you will be, you will 
ejaculate my name, the thought of me being always uppermost 
in your mind."  Sxqvam, then, 1 will follow; not, with La 
Cerda, 2 consequence of your call [^Tum, cum me voces, se- 
QUAR te ego aTRIS: IGNIBUS"; and again “Vocabis me, et tunc 
putabis errore méntis me tibi occurrere cum facibus," La Cerda], 
but the very opposite: you well call, because I will always be 
following you, i. e, will always, though absent in person, be 
present to your thought, the identical sentiment, it will be 
observed, of Ovid's weaker. trailer Dido, however fined down 
by the less severe, more gallant poet, so as hardly to bo re- 
cognisable, Heroid. 7. 635: 
"finge age te rapido (nullum sit in omine pondus) 
turbine deprendi; quid tibi mentis erit? 
protinus occurrent falsae periuria linguae, 
et Phrygia Dido fraude coacta mori." 





Aehel. 3..3 (Deidamia:to Achille): see reo dtt t e nien 
, . "ombra seguace ipod c aad. pnus 
presente ovunque sel . 
vedrà lo mie vendetto." t 
There is not a very dissimilar use of absens, 9. 63 3 (of e the 
wolf outside the’ 'shéepfold): | 
. i V Ue asper et improbüs ira ΘΠ 
. | saevit. in absentes" ὁ — 
[discharges his rage on the. abeont: Jamb, discharges his rage 
on them present only in his imagination]. 
 Bpqva —Sequi is ‘here used not in its strict sense, ‘vig, 
that of following so as to be always behind, but i m that. looser 
sense in which follow is so often used in English, viz, in the 
sense of going along with, accompanying, going wherever 
followed person goes; Gr. apa. ercea Fat, as Soph. Oed. Tyr. 471: 
— uvm, δ᾽ eu ἐπονται 
"Knote ἀναπλαχήτοι. 


See Rem. on "sequiturque patrem- non passibus aeqitis,” 2. 724 
Sequar is modified by assens in the same way as ADERO is 
modified by umpra. SEQvan, "I will follow you, and vet not J, 
for I shall be far away (assENS), only the recollection of me;" 
ADERO, *I will be present, and yet not I, only an image of me, 
my imagined umpra.” A similar recollection of absent Aeneas, 
even a similar haunting of the imagination by his image, is 
ascribed to Dido herself, verse 83: “illum absens absentem 
auditque videtque.” The only difference is that in this case, 
there being no remorse, there are no “atris ignibus;” and, 
Aeneas not being dead, it is Aeneas himself who is imagined 
to be present, not his *umbra." 

ATRIS IGNIBUS.— "Alii furiarum facibus dicunt . . . Alii 
sociorum facibus . .. Melius tamen est ut... accipiamus ATRIS 
IGNIBUS, rogalibus," Servius. The first of these interpretations 
has been adopted by Heyne, the last bv Jahn, Wagner at one 
time preferring the one, at another time the other. To each 
interpretation I object alike that it blends and confounds toge- 
ther two clauses which are as sharply distinguished from each 
other.as any two clauses joined together by the conjunction ef 
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we are still living, the more distent that which follows eur 
decease; the former spoken of im the words "absentes ades- 
sonus" (“while we are alive, wo shall, although absent, be 
, present everywhere, be in everybody's mind and mouth”), oor 
responding exactly to Virgil’s SSQUAR ATRIS MINIBUB ABSENS, and 
the latter spoken of in the words, “mortai viveremus” (*when 
we are dead we will ‘be alive im everyone's recollection and 
imagination") corresponding exactly to Virgil's xt CUM -FasaDe 
MORS ANIMA SEDUXERIT ARTUS, ONNINUB LOOIS ADENÓ, 55 

 'JDams somuüs embraces: the entiré punishment, that which 
Aeneas is to-saffor while Dido is still alive and that which he 
i» to suffer after ber death. Danis; ΠΕΡΒΟΒΕ; promus, is oquive- 
lent 0: you 105] suffer the punishment gowr villainy deserves, 
ÁUMAN, Bf HABO MANES VENIRT NIHI PAMA SUB 1508 Gxpresses the 
pleasure which sho will'feel in: Hades when the news arrives 
there of the tortures of remorse he is suffering. Preserving 
the text as it now stands, the connexion of Dido's thoughts is 
natural and clear: there is, first, the perfidious lover's punish- 
ment as long as Dido lives, then the continuance and aggrava- 
tion of that punishment after her death, and lastly the satis- 
faction it will afford her to hear of all in Hades. Change the 
order of the verses with Peerlkamp, so as to place 386 after 
384, and verse 385 after 386, and you make Dido an umpra 
before she is dead. Omit, with Ribbeck, either of the verses 
which seem to him tautologous, viz. either 386 or 387 (“Mihi 
poeta non absolvisse videtur hunc locum: nam aut 386 aut 387 
abundat"), and you have in the former case no umpra of Dido 
at all; in the latter, Dido left without even the poor satisfaction 
of hearing in Hades that a righteous retribution had overtaken 
her betraver. Those commentators who agree with Heyne and 
Jahn in adopting Servius's first interpretation of IGNIBUS ATRIS, 
viz. that those words are equivalent to the torches of the 
furies, and that Dido's meaning is that after her death she will 
become his persecuting fury (*tanquam aliqua furia, perse- 
quens nocentem facesque intentans, ABSENS absentem Aeneam 
excruciatura est," Wagner, 1861), should have remembered 
that, however great Aeneas's ingratitude towards Dido, and 
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upon him bl his own donscience. |: Compare Quinetili Declam: 
12:987. Meun:eane: conscientia luraut! animum intus scole 
rum 'faceg; :et quoties facta’ reputayi; "flagella mentie sonant; 
ultrices::video futiasy pt: in: quemcumque Ine pártem/ conveiti, 
oobwirunt " umbráe: meoruni? hebitánt.:nebeió ‘quae in pectoré 
mee: poenne.”:: 3.1. tali as deQ ta. epi c anb om dedu enn 
^ amena (ve 386). Not ‘the real-vwskA of Dido, for that had 
been’ Dido's 'sélf who “is! represented: a being: ut the time in 
Hades, ‘and only ‘hearmg by report what 'was' going oh on-earth; 
but the image iof Didó, which Aereas shall continually: imajfine 
he seed, so! las: continhally: to imagine that: Dido's ghest is' pre- 
sent, ‘while ll: the while ‘nothing is preednt but ‘art ‘imagined 
figure. A: good exadaple of-an unreal umbra or'intitge of thie 
kind, a purely imaginary: figure visible to noone olbe - but: the 
single person who imagined it, is the eda». of Argus which 
Pereecated lo, : Ageoh,..Prom. Vinci. 569; .— 4 
| QAM τος αὖ rb TeÀ cive οἐστρορ, 
do δε ἐν "he ϑώλον Moyov γηγενους. eli w di, 
- U' : eeftovuet tov uvpusztov εεδυρώσα Bovrev. 


. Ld 
o δὲ πορευεέτιιε δολέον ομμ ἔχων, 


ΠΟ 5 i rl 


o» οὐδὲ χατϑανουσί yauc xtvdtv 

aid’ ἐμὲ τὴν ταλκινν εξ ἐνέρων πέρων 

X UV(C)'ETEL. 
Another example of the same kind of ειδωλον or umbra is the 
figure which appeared to Brutus before the battle of Philippi, a 
figure which none of his attendants saw, and which, as his friend 
Cassius truly told him, was the mere fiction of his imagination, 

Plutarch, Brut.: “Huecegog ovrog," etzev, “co Boorte, Àorosc, 

ag ov τεαντα zaczousy adydusg ord ogcuev, ald vygov utr τι 
χρημα zou ατεατηλον αιἰσϑησις." Compare Quinctil. Declam. 12. 
28, just quoted. Liv. 40 (of Philip, king of the Macedonians, 
who had killed his son Demetrius): “Animo aegrum magis fuisse 
quam corpore constat, curisque et vigiliis, cum identidem spectes 
et wmbrae insontis interempti filii eum ris agitarent." Senec. 
Controv. 3: “Dit manes Popilii senis occisi et inultae patris 
«mbrae, Cicero, te persequimtur." It is with a similar imagined 
image of Sesto (executed through her fault) that Vitellia threatens 
herself, Metast. Clemenxa di Tito, 3. 11: 
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Ev, CUM FRIGIDA MORS ANIA SEPOIENT ARTUR.— TO understand 
^ these words, with Servius, as an intimation of intetided suicide 

' (^dotidam Tao, is aet-dnky conteary to. the entire gist of ithe 
immediate context, both ab shown: in the preceding’ part of this 
comment and as plainly indicated by. the distinguishing copula- 
tive (zr), but to the entize narrative, which distincily represents 
the thought of suicide as first occurring ^to Dido after he aces 
that not only has this’ her second exposty 
failed of effect, but that embarkation. is actually. taking place: 


ern, eo ADOSER, PARIS, GNU, CUN. TATRA, RETAMR ATE, TP, 
oa + ἢ PROSPIOREAS ARK EX SUMMA, TOTUMQUE VIDENES , su 
"Rain apis Grim ium cuum rent” . 





to Dido (verse 415, woareves), and. even then. only with the ie- 
serve that she will first make another attempt'to move Aencás 
from his determination (Nx qUiD norkPeRTUM mumxquaT) How 
naturel it is. that deeply wronged: gersoms should. shreaten mot - 
only with vengeance as long as they live but wit vemgealice 
after their death will appear at once to anyone who considers 
how instinctively the human mind carries all its thoughts, 
whether of pleasure or pain, whether of action or passion, into 
a world which it imagines for itself: beyond the present, how 
instinctively it carries them thither, without allowing even so 
much as the slightest severance of their attachments and rela- 
tions to the world they have left. How usual it is for deeply 
wronged persons so to threathen (viz., with a posthumous no less 
than a living revenge) is shown not only by Horace's just quoted 


"quin ubi perire iussus expiravero, &c., 
the exact counterpart of the Virgilian 
ET, CUM FRIGIDA MORS ANIMA SRDUXERIT ARTUS, &C., 


and by the threatening of Hyllus by Hercules, Soph. Trachin. 
(Capper. 1211: 
. €t dt en μένω a ἐγω, 
x«t νέρϑὲεν WY, KOKLOS &Gatc βάρυς, 


but by the execration of the Ovidian Ibis carried beyond the 
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be found, 2. 361, the "illius noctis" of which verse necessarily 
suggests the “nox” of the preceding, although nothing can be 
farther from the mind of the poet, or more subversive of the 
entire sense, than anv reference from the one word to the other: 
see Rem. on "illius noctis," 2. 361. In like manner, “TIliaci 
cineres," 2. 431, meaning, as l have shown, Jhan dead, but 
capable also of meaning ashes of burnt Ilium, cannot fail to 
suggest the latter utterly false sense, and has been actually 
understood in such utterlv false sense by the commentators, 
because the author, in his anxiety to write finely rounded 
verses, with strikinglv antithetic clauses, has not taken sufficient 
pains to determine and define for the reader the sense in which 
he uses the ambiguous expression—a neglect for which neither 
in this case nor in that other parallel case just adduced is there 
even so much as the excuse which may perhaps be put forward 
for the neglect in our text, viz, our authors own sympathetic 
passion hurrying him on and making him unobservant of the 
ambiguity of his expression. See Rem. on 2. 431. 

AUDIAM ET HAEC MANES VENIET MIHI FAMA SUB IMOS. — Compare 
Pind. Ol. 8. 79: | 


2 
χαταχρυπτει ὃ οὐ zoves 
Grove xtdrer χάριν, 
FEou« δὲ duyatoos «xovoci; [quy 
Ast ErBOL X6. huALUUGO. LUTICOOP 
ZOGUOV Ohvunte, OV GYl Ζεὺς γένει 


(7L (COEM, 


where Boeckh: “Iphion apud inferos fortunam filii comperit: 
igitur non a vulgari nuncius ministro affertur. sed a dea in 
hune usum poetiea libertate ficta, 2477&Àt1av dico Mercurii ani- 
marum deduetoris et deorum praeconis filiam " 
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scribes them as performing only in consequence of his arrival 
among them: 
2 “an dio, 
che severo lo incalss, ὦ e spinge, e sforza 
suoi passi là, dove le navi eccelse 
varando stanno gli opetési Teucri. . 
le spalmate carene galleggianti, 
e le nuove ali dei trascelti remi, m TOT 
e, onor de' boschi, le novelle antenne, VA 
Mes presta ogni cosa Emea tróva Wi far veli" CC WS IE 


a translation very: much in the reckless atyle of our awn Dryden. 
Tt must not be forgotten, however,'in any comparison of Alfieri's 
translation’ ¢ OF the. Aeneid with: Dryden' 8 that Alfieri’s, so far as 
it. was by him (viz, as far as the 656th line of the 
third. . beok), ig! very: superior to the .ahove specimen, while 
Drydén's translation is, from begianing to end, uniformly coarse. 
and reckless, and, except in the story, has little more resem- 
blance to the Aeneid than the Davideis has to Puradisw Lost. 

FRONDENTESQUE FERUNT REMOS (vs. 399). —Mv daughter having 
pointed out to me the expression "stringere remos," 1. 556 
(azcoSvoroty egerua, Hom. Od. 6. 269), 1 no longer doubt that 
REMOS, and not, as I had previously supposed, ramos, is the 
true reading; FRONDENTES REMOS corresponding perfectly to re- 
mos non strictos. Compare the similarly extemporized 
cages for wild beasts, Claud. Cons. Shlich, 3. 324: 


"rudibus fagis toxuntur ct omis 
frondentes caveae." 


Nor let Valerius Flaccus’s (8. 287) 
"ili autem intorquent frusc?s frondentibus undam " 


be adduced as affording support to the reading ramos. Vale 
rius Flaccus's "truncis frondentibus" are declared plainly 
enough by the adjoined words "intorquent undam" to be 
spars used as oars or in place of oars, whereas there is nothing 
in our author's context to show that Ramos were anything but. 
spars. In our author's text mEwos is necessary in order to 
express the idea that what the Trojans brought with them out 
of the wood was intended to serve for oars. This meaning 
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is fully expressed by FRONDENTES REMOS; not expressed at all 
by FRONDENTES RAMOS. | 

MianaNTES cERNAS (vs. 101).—In order to perceive the per- 
fect beauty and correctness of this simile the reader must bear 
in mind that, as appears from the use of the verb cernere, 
to discern or distinguish from a distance by means of the sight 
(compare Venus pointing out to Aeneas the distant towors of 
Carthage, *ubi nunc ingentia cer&s moenia," ἄς, 1. 369; and 
Cic. 4 Acad. 25: "Ego Catuli Cumanam ex hoc loco regionem 
video, Pompeianum non cer»o; neque quidquam interiectum est, 
quod obstet; sed intendi longius acies non potest"), and from 
the still more precise PROSPICERES ARCE EX SUMMA (vs. 410), the 
view is supposed to be taken from a considerable distance. So 
seen from a eonsiderable distance, the erowds of Trojans hur- 
rying backwards and forwards, and carrying to the ships the 
various provisions and equipments necessary for their speedy 
departure and long voyage, could not be compared to any other 
natural objeet so correctly and beautifully as to a swarm of 
ants cux PoPULANT, &c. Compare 5. Basil. in Zexaemeron. 
Honul. 6. 9 (ed. Garnier, 1839): Ee zeote αὐτὸ ἀκρωρείας μεγα- 
λης zedtov ecdeg 7toÀtv τὲ nae victor, ἡλέλα μὲν gor των ow 
χατεφζανὴ ta τ-ειγη; πηλίκοι On οἱ AQULT OES αὐτοι; € μὴ μυρ- 
μηκων ἐν αι, OOt “αρξεσχον (φἝαντασια». 


101—430. 


CASTIGANTQUE— FERENTES 
VAR. LECT. |punct.] (vs. 416). 


LITTORE CIRCUM. UNvIQ. Ἢ Med. (Fogg.). HIE Servius (cod. Dresd.); P. Manut.; 
La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins.; Gesner; Brunck; Voss. 


LITTORE - CIRCUN. UNDIS, TEL Markl. (ad Stat. Ser. 2. 5); Wakef.; Heyne; 
Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and I’raest.), Ladew.; Ribb. 


By 
N 
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CasrGANTQUE Moras (vs. 407) —Not punish, but. omi] to: order, 
rebuke, lotterers. See Rem. on 5. 387; 6.567; and: ‘eompare 


Mart. 10. 104: . ar dade 
,. "jam tumidus vocat magister [navis si] ‘Jitter δ να 

copies morus, e sam prium : t n, 

With vv. 48-41: 07 "E Cowep ] 


HET sona 

o. quis TD TUNC, IDO, cXMNENTI TALIA ΠΝ west 
 QUOSVE DABAS UEMITUS, CUM LITTORA FERVERE LATE —— 

 PRÓBPIOEES AMOR EX ὀύμμα, TOTUMQUE ViDÉRER "7 500 

bonn ire ocutos vars cixoRIHOB amdoem? Seb ina 


Hot [ἢ] Dk 


tha. 


compare | vv. 586—591: 0 uae 6s c 


TEE "regina a.speoulia ut primam. albosene Incem. seat 
vidit et aequatis classem procedere velis, . Arise’ 
littoraque et vacuos sensit sine remige portus, 

"terque quaterque manu peetus peroudks pre A MEN 

. flaventepque abscissa comas, ‘Pro Iupiter! fedb (ii: (nut: “Νὴ οὐ 

(n c. hie,’ edt, ‘ek nostris illuserit advona zegnis?' * ..1,. hao sc 


$5 
L] 
' 
ἔς á gne E - 
. 


Also Soph. Philoct. 276 (Philoetetes describing to Neoptolemus 
his distress at seeing the Grecian fleet sailing away after it had 
left him on the desolate island): 


συ dy, τέχνον, ποιεῖν μ᾽ avuatacey doxets, 
«vro. βεβωτων, εξ vavrov στηνίε tore; 
Noe ἐχδαχρυσώε; Noe «ποιμωώξειε xexi ; 
OQUVT(« μὲν VALS, «6 ἐχὼων ἐναυστολουν, 
πάσας βεβωσας, «rdoe δ᾽ ovdey ἐντοπον, 
Οὐχ οστες κρχεέσειεν, ovd. oGttg vooov , 
x«uvovte σιλλαβοιτο. 


NE QUID INEXPERTUM FRUSTRA MORITURA RELINQUAT (vs. 415).— 
“Servius ita accipit, ut FRUSTRA ex poetae iudicio sit: ut 
omnia experiatur, sed rrustra! Scilicet turbabat illa vox, cum 
quaereretur de verborum ordine. Alii iungunt FRUSTRA NORI- 
TURA, sC. si quidquam intentatum reliquisset. . . . Saltem 
melior locus τῷ FRUSTRA in structura exputari nequit," Heyne. 
“Brevitatem et poeticam dieendi rationem nota pro vulgari 
ne, δὲ quid inerpertum relinquat, frustra moriatur. Verba 
a cogitatione Didus pendent," Wunderlich. In Wunderlich's 
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irte, 462: ule rns V den PE gael. a wed ur OU See "p 


ami i ita Sr μα Ὁ i: oe oa 
tuas ico coment T Be 


Cic. in Verr. 3. Mj: ! ‘Tents est tota provincia, propterea quod 
wndique ad emendas degumas solent eo eonvenrre." Ingenuity 
could hardly invent a greater awkwardness than to begin a new 
Sentence with 8 half word at the end of a line, Uspigum so 
emphatic. first word in the sentence and first word in the line, 
loses all ‘emphasis as goon as it becomes the tail of a word 
hare head closes the preceding line. Markland's conjectures 

never show taste, and this js no exception. . 

PuPPIBUS ET LAETI NAUTAE IMPOSUERE gnmoxas (va. 418)—The 
corona was placed, no doubt, on the head of the tutela or 
guardian divinity of the vessel. Such crowning was only what 
was to be expected on leaving port as in thd present case, and 
Ovid, Met. 15; 696; Nast. 4. 395, in order to progütiate the 
god; ahd dil etiteriug portias in the firet Geergie, 904, im order 
ti testify gratitude to the deity who had conducted the vessel 
safely through the dangers of the sea. 

Hunc -£GO SI POTUI TANTUM SPERARE DOLOREM, ET PERFERRE, 
SOROR, POTERO.—Às if she had said: “I expected and will be 
able to bear this great grief;" in other words, "this is no more 
than I expected, and I will be able to bear it." Sr expresses 
not doubt but consequence: “since I expected," or “inasmuch 
as I expected." The sentiment has been variously expressed 
by: various poets, as 


*nam praevisa minus laedere tela solont." 
Dante, Parad. 17. 27: 

*ch'é saetta previsa vien pit lenta." 
Goethe, Tasso. 3. 2 


“nur halb ist der vorlust des sehónsten glücks, 
wenn wir auf den besitz nicht sicher záhlten." 


The reader has already had in the words “omnia tuta timens," 
verse 298, an inkling that Dido had, from the very first, a 
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misgiving that her felicity with Aeneas was too great to be of 
long continuanee. 

Er PERFERRE PoTERO.- Compare Schiller, Maria Stuart, 1, 2: 
“ich kann auch das verschmerzen.” Wo may paraphrase iSc 
EGO... POTERO thus: "Little as this trouble was to bo expected, 
I nevertheless expected it; hard as it is to bear, ] will beur 
it to the end, and triumph over it." In other words: "In the 
same way as I was able to expect this little to be expected 
trouble I will, great as it is and intolerable as it seems, be 
able to bear it to the end and triumph over it." 

PrurEnRE, bear tu the cud, bear thoroughly, completely, and 
perfectly. See Sen. Thyest. 305: 


SaTettes. “iam tempus illi [Thyesti] fecit aorunmas loves, 
ATREUs. erras: malorum sensus acerescit die, 
lere est miserias. ferre, perferre em grare,” 


with which compare Mart. 9. 70: 
"nam vigilare leve est, pervigilare grace.” 


See also Sen. de Benef. 3. 37: " Aeneas [nli patrem: per ignes, 
et (quid non pietas potest?) pertilit, colendumque inter condi- 
tores Romani imperii poxuit," 

Nox buo. Ae... URS? Is v, 422 425... Compare Wilíus'e 
very happy imitation. 6. 504 (ed. Ruperti: 


“pin egy Amsclaeutn ducta o6 raria quis. 
Lec Lotte ta (pt crew late (053 nube 
Cr uwiue ow σε maseran fayix 


Also Claudian. feat. Pros, 2. 225: 


Urt auto €t rere £D pg ποι futs vut 
ΚΞ GU BL a δ... 144. ftnt Nataly 
Ue δ εν, 4, y gin I) atn 

ur. CA ul ar Muf c oou ων, κά DRAMA. 


FÉ. ᾿ 2. "tuts pet atn g PANT, ΠΡΡῚ ΕΥΝῚ ΄ 
Hea Jl. 2 52 Vrat vs docks parang Avhilies ty npe 
bie ite 


μιν’ ag o bat ey Su CAM EL VAs tps “4442 


ἐπι o ed or 44MM oorr 14 bs KA Faut ts 
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FeRENTES: (vs. 430). — Currying, bearing, $mpolittig :onwerd. 
Compare 7. 594: “ferimurque procella" [aro n now borne: onward 
by the “bisst}. Lavan, 1. 398: | πο οἱ τῇ 


n “iar st κουρέα tum prone milia Vll, 
DO ,fataqüe ferro videt? 


. 488—436. — tt MEE 


- TEMPUS INANE PETO REQUIEM SPATIUMQUE. FUEORI 
DUM MEA ME VIOTAM DOCEAT FORTUNA DOLERE 
EXTREMAN HANC ORO VENIAM MISERERE SOHORÍS |- 
QUAM MIHI CUM DEDIEGS CUNULATAM NORTE RENMITTAN 


VAR. LECT. ΝΕ ΣΝ 

DEDERIS CUMULATAM . . .. wmurrtan 1 “Jn Medioso, in Porsio, οἱ aequis alia 
eodd, remirrax logitur," Pierius. If 43. ΠῚ Princ.; Ven. 1472; RB. 
Steph.; Burm.; Voss; Brunck; Wakefield; Jahn; Heyne; Wagner (ed. 
Heyn. & Praest.); Ladew.; Haupt. 


DEDERIS CUMULATA ... REMITTAM IT 4%, IME N. Heins. (all 4 eds. & ap. 
Burm.) 


DEDERIT CUMULATAM . . . REMITTAM I Pal. ME 4j. 111 Ribbeck. 
DEDERIT CUMULATA . . . REMITTAM I Med. IL 7s: 


DEDERIS CUMULATAM .. . RELINQUAM * H 42+ ΠΕΡ Servius (cod. Dresd.); 
Ven. 1470, 1471, 1475; Milan, 1475, 1492; Mod.; Brescia; P. Manut. ; 
H. Steph.; Paris, 1600; D. Heins. 


DEDERIS CUMULATUM . . . REMITTAM IEE Philippe. 


DEDERIT CUMULATUM . . . REMITTAM III Pott., ex contectura. 


* Ciampolo di Meo degli Ugharuggieri of Siena, who translated the 
Aeneid into prose about the year 1250, and whose still unprinted MS. is 
preserved in the public library of Siena, must have read nkLiNQUAM, for he 
translates the verse thus: "1l quale beneficio quando mi laverai dato io 
ellassero aceresciuto della morte (percio chio muccidero)." 

T The five remaining MSS. of the seventy-three are not quoted, their 
readings being manifest errors of the transcriber, 
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death." Quax (veniam) ReeTtam, “which favour I will rete, 
répay."  CuwuniTAm, "and wore: then repay? (compare Cie. ᾿ 
im Verr. 5. 64: “coum heo omnia, quae polliceor, ceseneudate 
proximis. tuis plana fecero". [aball have moro than niade plaiaj 


^ Tacit. Annal. 2. 82 (of the report of the recovery of Gorma- 


nicus): “Statim credita, statim vulgata sunt; ut quisque ob- 
vius, quamvis leviter audita, in alios, atque illi in. plures 
cumulata gaudio transferunt" {magnified (exaggerated) by 
joy). . Haxc vexiiw "the favour which I. have just begged 
of 'you,”" Viz, “that you ὅθ᾽ the bearer to Aeneas of. my last 
prayer to him." No words can be more proper and becom- 
ing and natural for one sister to use toward another: "do 
this for me, and my spirit when I die will be your guar.ian - 
angel" No payment for a favour could be more in con- 
formity with the Roman ways of thinking. Conipare Ed. 5. 
65, where Menalcas prays to the dead Daphnis to be good 
and propitiogs to him: “sis bonus, O, felixque tuis;" also 
Ash. 5. 59, where Aoneas begs the favour of feir winds:and 
a prosperous navigation from his dead parent, Anchises, 2. e., 
from his dead parent's manes; also Aen. 12. 646, Turnus's 
prayer to the manes to be propitious to him: “vos O, mihi, 
manes, este boni." 

Let us see if a contirmation of this interpretation is not 
afforded by Dido's letter to Aeneas, Ovid, Heroid. 7. Every 
one of the arguments put by Virgil into the mouth of Dido on 
this occasion is repeated by Ovid: 

NON EGO CUM DANAIS TROIANAM EXSCINDEHE GENTEM 


AULIDE IURAVI, CLASSEMVE AD PERGAMA MISI; 
NEC PATRIS ANCHISAK CINEREM MANESVE REVELLI 


has its parallel in 


"non ego sum Phthias, magnisve oriunda Mycenis; 
nec steterunt in te virque paterque meus." 


EXPECTET FACILEMQUE FUGAM VENTOSQUE FERENTES: 
NON IAM CONIUGIUM ANTIQUUM QUOD PRODIDIT ORO, 
NEC PULCHRO UT LATIO CAREAT REGNUMQUE RELINQUAT. 
TEMPUS INANE PETO, REQUIEM SPATIUMQUE FURORI, 
DUM MEA ME VICTAM DOCEAT FORTUNA DOLERE 
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cineres," and the last favour which Dido is to crecdivenfiromi hag 
sister, EXTREMAM VENIAM, represented as closely as similar words 
can represent an object, similar but ‘not | peeciatiy one and the 
same, by “ultima dona"  . 

The thought, omitting the. culuLatax and the wopint, is the 
ordinary thought: "I will not be ungrateful to you ferte 
favour" Compare *Inmoorti Votum ad Oceanum pro-Felici Navi- 
gatione," 25, apud" Wernsdorf, Poét.' Lot. Min. tom. 4, p. 317: 


avv SH TE TEES at tola od" cii ἰὼ "P T3 
os$ df ase ute ddarhe — peters i ag innt grates.” 

᾿ς Comotyts T "RrMITTAM, τὰ will repay and more than repay." 
Compare Ci Cic. de Republ. 1. 47: "Quod si tenere et consequi 
potuero, cumulate munus hoc... ut opinio men fert, effecero,” 


& eentence between which and: one author’s E 
QUAM MIHI CUM DEDE, CUMULATAM MORTE EEMIPHLM 


der i aig onion ol in pros d wp 


441—451. 


AC VELUT—TUERI 
VAR. LECT. (vs. 443). 


attr. ITI Servius (cod. Dresd.); P. Manut.; La Corda; D. Heins. ; N. Heins. 
(1670); Heyno; Brunck; Wakef. 


ALTAE I Med. (Fogg.). ΠῚ Voss; Wagn. (ed. Heyn. and Praest.); Ladew.; 
Ribb. 


Ac VELUT .. . TENDIT (vv. 441—446).— Compare Anthol. Pal. (ed. 
Dübner) 9. 291: 


ουτως xae ἐἔρέε Znvos dovec sunedee orcas 
ἐστασιν, φυλλων δ᾽ ave χεουσ᾽ ἀνεμοι. 
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unavailing tears of pity 2. 464: IM 
᾿ (7 ᾿ "Audit Aloides iuvenem, ἢ prumque ‘gab imo = " 
- eodé remit glititom, Tc y ὦ fuii! mani.” tn 


Compere. 6. 468, and Bem. "pat dacs ie Gongs 

8. 10, (Serrilis. tn..Vitellia,. whe is weeping fer the; misfortune 

ef Sesto, bpt not. assisting bim). .. 50 suae es 

Hen ua nen ein] ^é'alté obe grito ' tmt coru bise 

SC ion tebe perdu gon fem co 6 0s dos vs ὦ 

"uw A Maia P nc edic gy mo ed ΠΝ trn 
tion gioverà. 


crepe th fatto "nh. u a quests inate . ype at 
suada nas cata: 4 pietà che’ senti, ἢ ' ZELUM TL 
9r ied cesbo.ten]e i; de oh quante à. "A ΣΕΥ͂ 
ἢ e teh gts HAP Tt. t μ orpdeltà!" a "i ITEM {. "P 


d di'hot' prétend S5: sy how fad itis owing :to-say force 
Uf wach: afpirinents "(published ‘in’ thiy "Twelve "Yuate!- Vorige," 


jay long^ügo: as 1852)-that "Wagner, "who" had tn ‘his ed: Heyn. 


éxpresed tie point-blank contráry' epheón (“dpponuitor ‘alli 
péctus''et MENS, non MENS et rAcRDAE") comes round in his 
Praest. to the opinion of Thiel and Voss: "Lacrimas fundit 
Aeneas ut causae Didonis nihil profuturas, ita tamen mitem ac 
misericordem animum testificantes." The question is still a 
moot one among commentators; for although Ladewig in his 
second edition is of the opinion common to me and Thiel and 
Voss, Conington, the last English Virgilian editor of note, ad- 
heres to the still generally received opinion that the tears are 
those of Dido and Anna. More respect would perhaps have 
been paid to the contrary opinion (viz., that the tears are those 
of Aeneas), had it been borne in mind that that opinion had 
its origin neither with me, nor with Voss, nor with Thiel, but 
was as old at least as Servius, who in his gloss on PRONDES, 
verse 444, observes: “Fronpes sieut LaAcRIMAE Aeneae" (cod. 
Dresd.)— a notice from which the attention of editors had 
wandered away, to the “Quidam tamen ‘lacrymas inanes’ vel 
Aeneae vel Didonis, vel Annae, vel hominum" of the same 
sometimes so instructive, always so amusing, commentator. 
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PmroguM, not Prorum, first, on account of ithe much greater 
weight of ΜΒ. authority. Secondly;: because. PIORUX,- moaning, 
as: it. always: does, gentle, sympathixing, tender-hearted: (seo 
. Rem. on 1. 14), bad: been as inappropriate en epithet:as coald 
well . be: chosen: for..prophets.. who horrified Dido with terrific 
admonitions (rkREIBILI'OMONITU BORRIMICANT): Thirdly, because 
present predictions.-(PRAEDICTA ATUM PIORUM) are now toa late, 
matters having come already to the final dénotment, and the 
curtain: being already drawn up for the last scene: The only 
PRAEDICTA which can now be introduced properly and with effect 
are old, remembered predictions, PRAEDICTA PRIORUM. Fourthly, 
because: present predictions, " had : they- been utl stasonable, 
could not. have been ‘thas summarily despktched “in a-single: 
clause in the middle of a long category of omens. The reader’s 
curiosity, excited by the mention of new, present predictions, 
, would have immediately inquired what those predictions were, 
‘and would not have been satisfied without being told at least 
. gome particulars concerning .them.  Fifthly, old predictions, 
PRAEDICTA PRIORUM, are precisely those which come in at the 
close of a drama, and, added to present omens (on this occasion 
to the turning of wine into blood, tlie preternatural voices and 
the calling by name, by a deceased spouse in the darkness and 
silence of the night, the hooting of the owl, and the frightful 
dreams), harrow the soul and raise the horror to the utmost 
(TERRIBILI MONITU HORRIFICANT). Accordingly, our author in his 
very first Eclogue: 


"aaepe malum hoc nobis, si mens non laeva fuisset, 
de caelo tactas memin? praedicere quercus," 


where we have the very PRAEDICTA of our text; and our author's 


and pr?mus, as well as by the general use of the abbreviation ¢ in these and 
similar MSS. to signify the two letters R and I. In the present case it is 


only surprising that the contraction PÓRUM, so closely resembling rronvx. 
has not been taken for riorum by a greater number of the later eopyists and 
earlier editors. There is a similar confusion of piorwm and priorum in 
Manil. 2. 883. where the true reading priorum has been adoptod by Jacob. 
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master, Od. 9. 507? (Polyphemus to Ulysses): 
0) πόποι, ἡ uctÀc δὴ ue TELELY ere 960g. 9^ ἐκίνει. 
Also Soph. Trach. 1166 (Hercules to Hyllus): 


j» 3 
q«vo) δ᾽ ἐγὼ TovrO(LOL Guupeevort (66 
MEVT ELE Kuve, τοῖς MELEE ξυνηγόρα. 


Stat. Sir. 9. 2. 69: 
*ora ducum, et rai sapientumque ora priorum." 
Id. Theb. 5. 645: 


"nec dum etiam responsa deum, monitusque retust? 
exciderant. voxque ex adytis accepta profundis." 


Quint. Curt. 3. 6: “Vetera quoque omina, ut fere fit, sollicitudo 
revocaverat." Claud. Bell. Gef. 238: 


"tune ann? signa prioris, 
et si quod fortasse quies neglexerit omen 
addit cura novis." 


Iscan. 3. 99: 

"gegras cum Panthus in aures, 
priscos fatorum. monitus serit, et quod ab ipsis 
extorsit genitor adytis Euphorbius, index 
in medium pandit proles: *Lapsura sub armis 
Pergama, si Phryyias Helene conscendat in urbes.' 
his iam facta fides ducibus, vulpique tumultus 
flectitur: O quanto priscis nova mollius urgent! 
plus superi constant Pantho memorante futura, 
quam dicente IIeleno." 


Lucan, 4. 661: 


‘Curio laetatus, tanquam fortuna locorum 
bella gerat, servetque ducum sibi fata priorum, 


indulsit castris," &e. 
To the argument of Wagner against priorum and in favour of 
rrorum (Leet, Virg. 3-40), "Qui utitur auribus lectione Virgilii 
imbutis, statim sentiet intolerabile esse illud ter sine vi aut. certa 
ratione repetitum in verborum principiis PR: PRAETEREA PRAE- 


DICTA PRIORUM, caninum quid, non Virgilianum sonans," I 
50* 
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reply that the repetition of the growling letter is neither “sine 
vi" nor "sine certa ratione,” but, on the contrary, produces 
and is intended to produce sympathetic horror in the mind of 
the auditor, in proof of. which thesis I need only observe that 
the repetition does not cease with the words in question, but 
is continued, and with the most evident intention, into the next 
verse: TERRIBILI MONITU HOBRIFICANT. To Pierius's objection: “Si 
PRAEDICTA in se prius habere consideremus, superabundare quo- 
dammodo ‘priorvx iudicabimus," the answer is no less obvious, 
viz, that the apparent repetition, whether intentional. and: for 
the purpose of emphasis, or whether accidental and the offspring 
of negligence, has abundant authority in the practice of other 


write as well as of. Virgil himself, ex. g. "rursusque reaur- 
géns," 581, where see Hem. u 2 o£? 


411—413. 


AUT AGAMEMNONIUS SCENIS AGITATUS ORESTES 
ARMATAM FACIBUS MATREM ET SERPENTIBUS ATRIS 
QUUM FUGIT ULTRICESQUE SEDENT IN LIMINE DIRAE 


VAR. LECT. 


SCAENIS, or scents I Vaf., Pal, Med. Ἡ $9 (1854); “In antiquis aliquot 
codd. rurms legitur. Ego crediderim rurus ex paraphrasi desumptum, 
et sceNIs. inde legitima lectione expuneta, adulterinam suppositam," 
Pierius. III R. Steph.; P. Manut.; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670, 1671, 
1704); Haupt; Wagn. (1861); Ribb. 


POENIS ILE Markland (ex. c05?.); Wakefield. 
sakvis IJ Hildebrandt (Jahn, Jahrb. 26. 175), ex voni.; Ladewig. 


Scenis is the true reading, and the proposed amendments, rums 
and roExis, both false; first, because of the strong parallelism 
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between scENIS acITATUS and raAezAcros, the epithet applied by 
Homer to Orestes in a similar context (Od. 1. 30): 


> 
tov δ᾽ dz«uturoridis τηλέχλυτὸς exi«v. ()ρέστης. 


Secondly, because having myself personally examined no less 
than sixty MSS. respecting the passage, I have found in every 
one either scExIS or scaExIs, and no trace of any other reading. 
Thirdly, because not only has the corresponding expression, 
"tragico illo Oreste" been used by Cicero (a Pisos. 20), but 
the identical expression, “scenis agitavit,’ by Ausonius in his 
seventy-first epigram: 


“quem toga facundi scents agitacit Afrani," 


Fourthly, because the introduction of the Eumenides into the 
line would not only jar with the mention of the same perxson- 
ages only two lines previously, but entirely spoil the fine close 
and winding up of the whole passage in ULTRICESQUE SEDENT IN 
LIMINE DIRAE. 

ScENIS, wv the scenes, i. e, on the stage (qualiter a Graecis 
in scena inducitur," Servius) The correctness of this, the com- 
monly received interpretation, and the consequent incorrectness 
of that which in my “Twelve Years’ Voyage" I adopted from 
Lerseh, viz, r/sious, tmaginations of the mind, is shown not 
only by Cicero's "tragico illo Oreste" and Ausonius's “scenis 
agitavit," above quoted, but, still more plainly, by the following 
passage of Pacatus, which, no less than Motastasio's 


"e vuoi ch'io miri 
questa vera tragedia, 
spettatrice indolente e senza pena. 
come i casi. d' Oreste /» finta scena," 


may be regarded as affording at least à. very exact if not an 
intentional paraphrase of the expression in our text: *Pirithoi 
fidem praedicit et decantatim omnibus scents Phocaei iuvenis 
laudat offieium " ( Pacat. Paneg. Theod. Aug.) Ariosto, too, uses 
the identical word in a similar comparison of one of his charac- 
ters to a mythical personage acted on the stage, Orl, Fur. 1. 52 
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(of Angelica): : 004 ILL 


* Poutit 


"e fuor di quel cespuglio oscuró e cieco ^ ' 
fa di se bella ed improvvisa mostra; 
." come di selva, o fuor d' ombroso speco 
Diana im scena, 0 Citerea. si mostra." 


See Rem. on 1. 596. 
AerrATUS, not our agitated, however well Such epithet might 
suit Orestes, but played, acted, performed. Compare 12. 396: 


-“geire potestates herbarum usumque medendi 1. 
maluit, et mutas .agsfare inglorius artes" EL 


[to play, perform, or, as we say, "practise" the art of heiling]; 
and Sil. 14. 9: 


“sic posit sparsis Mavors agstatus in oris" 


[Mars (i e. war), not, surely, agitated mentally y, but pw info 
motion]. Ὁ MEME 

. Fora reference to theatrical representations. simile . fo. that 
contained in the words scENIS AGrrATUS, see Ovid, Fast, 4. 26: 


“mira, sed et scena testificata loquar," 


and Sir Walter Scott, prelude to Macduff's Cross (of the pedestal 
of the cross): 
" none shall pass, 
now or in after days, beside that stone, | 
but he shall have strange visions—thoughts aud words 
that shake or rouse or thrill the human heart 
shall rush upon his memory when he hears 
tho spirit-stirring name of this rude symbol;— 
oblivious ages, at that simple spell, 
shall render back their terrors with their woes, 
alas! and with their crimes:—and the proud phantoms 
shall move with step familiar to his eye, 
and accents which once heard, the ear forgets not, 
though ne'er again to list them.  Siddons, thine, 
thou matchless Siddons, thrill upon our ear; 
and on our eye thy lofty brother's form 
rises as Scotland's monarch.” 


To the opinion that the reference of the epic poet should be to 
the historical or mythical personage itself, not to its representa- 
tion on the boards, and that therefore in the passage before us 
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door, or the neighbourhood of (ho. door, s0 in limine means 
uot on.the threshold, but. near. or. about the door. - Ja our. text, 
therefore, the Dirap are represented notas sitting actually on 
the threshold, but. as seated: outside the deor, viz, in-the westi- 
bule, watohing all ingress and egwess.. This. is: the proper .geat 
of the, Dirae bot ie. Hades end, duriag. theiy visits to this 
world. ee ἃ. 212θ:. —.. TES 


TUHLUN "intibeunqo ides in ini bli 

IE - tie Bonn li 2 Ul 

Ἴδα. p u MM 

ipn nasus s woes 
cae ripbneie ei, pl vrata chi 


vestibulum exsomnis servat nocieeque diesque." | 


πὰ "ij th .}ε. (5 


n. PM 7 a " 
"cernis, custodia qualis mu 
* seiübulo sob? fida qu mine sarve?® UU 


Abo 7.341: aan ses EMEN 
"Uoc. id. βάρ Gorgoneis Allesto infecta venenis .— .. oo! ^ 
᾿ celsa petit, tacitumque obsedit /imen Amatao," " 

Ovid, Met. 4. 453: 


“carceris ante fores clausas adamante sedobant, 
deque suis atros pectebant crinibus angues. 
quam simul agnorunt inter caliginis umbras, 
surrexere deae: sedes scelerata vocatur." 


Seneca, Herc. Oct. 606: 


"tenet auratum denen Erinnys, 
et cum magnae patuere fores, 
intrant fraudes, cautique doli, 
ferrumque latens." 


Ovid, in his story of Ino and Athamas, describes Tisiphone as 
occupying the threshold of their dwelling so as to prevent all 
escape of her doomed victims, Mef. 4. 485: 


"limine constiterat . . 
monstris exterrita coniux ; 
territus est Athamas; tectoque exire parabant: 
obstitit infelix, aditumque obsedit, Erinnys." 
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See Remm on 6. 563 and 574. In modern languages there is 
a similar primary as well as a similar secondary use of the 
expression in limine; as, primary, Enfield: 


"why ses Content upon a cottage sill 
at eventide?" 


Sir W. Scott, Doom of Devorgoi, 2. 1: 


"ay, ay, your beggar was the faded spectre 
of poverty, that sits wpon the threshold 
of these our ruined walls;”’ 


secondary, Metast. La Strada della Gloria: 


"ma sappi pria, che '1 Senno, ed il Valore 
della soglia felice in guardia sede.” 


SEDENT.— To be understood literally, as placed beyond doubt 

by Ovid's 
"surrexere deae: sedes scelerata vocatur," 

quoted above. In ancient times, as at present, there were seats 
in the vestibules of great houses for the convenience no less of 
persons guarding tbe house than of persons waiting cither to 
be admitted, or to salute the inmates coming out of the house. 
Hence the expression sEbENT. On such seats in the vestibule 
of Apollo's temple these very Dirae are represented as sitting 
asleep, having fallen asleep worn out with the fatigue of their 
pursuit of Orestes, Aesch. Ewumen. 46: 


προσϑὲεν δὲ r«vdpog τουδὲ ϑαιμάσεος λοχὸς 
εὐδὲε γυνκιχὼν ἐν FOOVOLOLY ἡμένος, 


the very picture, with the exception of tho sleeping, repeated 
by Virgil in our text. In the portico which serves as vestibule 
to the Pope's palace in the Vatican are numerous benches on 
which his guards, in their particoloured uniform, with their arms 
stacked near them, may be seen sitting or lounging all day and 
all night long. 
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estar € ade S00 4 06 con Pan nons atn act 
ST MEM je. Soo 0a onus TY ee 


ind 414—486... es cap ΤΟ ard menm τ 


ERGO UBI OÓNCEPIT PURIAS EVICTA stot” 
DECREVITQUE MORI TEMPUS SECUM IPSA MODUMQUE 
EXIGIT ET MAESTAM DIONS AGGRESSA SOROEEN' ^7 ἢ]. 
COXSILIUM VULTU TEGIT AC SPEM FRONTE SERENAT 
QUAE MIHI REDDAT EUM VEL NO ME SOLVAT AMANTEM 
OCEANI FINEM IUXTA SOLEMQUE.CADRNTER ..,l/ ia 
ULTIMUS AETHIOPUM LOCUS EST UBI MAXIMUS ATLAS 
AXEM ‘WUMERO TORQUET STELLIS' ARD BUS APTUM 
HINC MIHI MASSYLAE GENTIS MONSTRATA SACERDOS 
Uv! iU piweppnyeie: TEMPLI COSTOS EPULASQUE tRAaQOKI!^ 
QUAE DABAT ET BACROS SERVABAT IN ARBORE p 
SPARGENS HUMIDA MELLA 'SOPORIFIRUNQUE "PAPAVER 
Lo qp ub a T o Runs 00 c 7a Hl n gei 
tides 


Decrevrr, nv as by” & decree of a court of 
justice, the emphasis being on this word, not on «ont Contrast 
“mortem orat," verse 451, where the emphasis is on * mortem" 
not on “orat.” See Rem. on 2. 247. - 

CoNSILIUM VULTU TEGIT, theme; SPEM FRONTE SERENAT, varia- 
tion. 

OcEanI FINEM.—"The extreme limit set by the ocean, which 
is regarded, as in Homer, as surrounding the world,” Coning- 
ton. 

ULtimus AETHIOPUM LOCUS Est.—“The meaning seems to be, 
not there ts the ertreme point of Acthtopia, but there ts Aethto- 
pt, the extreme point of the earth," Conington. To be sure, 
and not seems only, but certainly £s. Compare Ovid, Met. 4. 631: 


* ultima tellus | 
rege sub hoc [Atlante], et pontus erat, qui solis anhelis 
aequora subdit equis, et fessos excipit axes.' 


Sil. 3. 282: 


"quin et Massyli fulgentia signa tulere, 
Hesperidum veniens lucis domos ultima terrae." 
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ArTUN (vs. 482), reyged. Compare Ennius, ap. Cic. de Offic. 3: 
*o fides alma, «pte pennis, et iusiurandum lovis." 


Hic wii MASSYLAE GENTIS MONSTRATA SACERDUS.—-Nee Alci- 
phron, Kp. 2. 4. 16 (Γλύχερα Mevardem): Kae yao €y0 ture 
rewour γυναιχα (co. Doras ἡχουύσίν εἰ waka Corio EIULELQOY, 
/«Utgoperteceg dee Óeuriy Ly τῶν Gztagte OLELEGE vezuen zat 
py των Deor dese, zat ov dee λεγουση zuotevetr, aAA. ἰδεῖν, 
ὡς yao. 

Hic mint.) . pavavern.—The order of thought ijs: sAcERDOS, 
CUSTUS TEMPLI QUAE DABAT EPULAS DRACONI (VIZ, SPARGENS, vel 
spargendo, HUMIDA MELLA SOPORIFERUMQUE PAPAVER) atque ita (viz., 
dando EPULAS, MELLA Ct PAPAVER, DRACONI) SERVABAT RAMOS. 

SERVABAT.—À translation of the ἐσώξε of Euripides, Medea, 

δοιίχοντες 9, Os 447 Z70U60r Hug eto Stacy, 


Tteotls FOC’ πολυπλοχοις CUAYOS GV, 
3 
χει 


Compare Lucret. 5. 33: 
"aureaque Hesperidum sercans fulgentia. mala.’ 


SPARGENS. — SPARGENS. (DACONI).-— Compare. Petronius, p. 375: 
"Quidquid enim a nobis acceperat de coena. latranti [cani, seiz.| 
sparserat.” Sidon. Apoll. in. Panegyrico Majoriant, verse 116 
(of Hippomenes): 


"donec ad anfraetum metae iamiamque relictus, 
eoncita ter «perso fregit vestigia pomo." 


And our author bimself. 3. 605 (where see Rem.): 
"xpargéte me in tluctus vastoque imimergite ponto." 


And so precisely in our text. sparcrns. throwing to, flinging 
to, the dragon. 

HUMIDA MELLA SUPORIFERUMQUE Pavaver. — Explanatory of EPt- 
Las. Mel and papaver constituted the * epulae, denies (com- 
pare “rimatur epulis; " 6. 299) to which the priestess treated the 
dragon. ax if Virgil had said: spargebat peacoss rures. nel- 
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lis ef papaveris. Compare Val. Flace. 1.81: 006 

. . c. "multifidas regis quem filia linguas 

vibrantem ex aditis cantu dapibusque vocabat, 

et dabat hesterno Hvonta mella veneno" NEL 
where “dapibus” is explained by “mella” and * veneno," just 
as‘in our text xruLAS is explained by meta and ParavE. The 
serpent being fond of these epulae, these dapes (woe Val. 
Flacc, above; also 8. 96: 
^ ionis 
mella. dabam, et nostris sairibam ida senewis") I 
_ became fond of the person from whose hand he received. them; 
and this fondness conspiring, as in the case of Medea's serpent, 
with the ‘specific. operation of the drugs or venena which en- 
tered into the composition of the dap es—rendered him sufi- 
ciently docile and, amenable (compare Ennodius, Corm. 1. 2: 


"smells tao serpena gutturis arma premat") 


to be employed (in the manner of a watchdog) for the protec- 
tion of the fruit. 

SOPORIFERUM.— The general ornamental predicate of raAbPAVER. 
Compare Georg. 1. 78, where the much stronger epithet “Le- 
thaeo perfusa somno” is applied to the poppy, without at all 
indicating that the poppy exercised its narcotic property on the 

particular occasion. Ovid, Trist. 5. 2. 23: 


“littora quot conchas, quot amoena rosaria flores, 
quotve soporifertm. grana papacer habet," 


where again this very epithet is merely a descriptive epithet. 
Compare also the application of "ferventes" to "rotas," Aen. 
11. 195, where, as in our text, the predicate ("ferventes") is 
generally descriptive, and entirely without reference to the par- 
tieular cireumstances. 

The honey and poppy are given to the dragon as a sweet of 
which it was fond, and for the sake of which it stayed beside. 
and was amenable to, the priestess; and so, by the terror which 
it produced in strangers served as a watch-dog for the protection 
of the tree. Honey mixed with poppy (the so-called coretum) 


- 
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‘Even aí:tlie;present day & confection made of honey ‘and μύρργε 

seed is in use in. various parts of the continent.of Europe: I 
find among. my memoranda the following notice on the spbject, 
dated Botzen, October, 1800:—Honey and. ground peppy-eeeds 
are mixed together. so as to form a paste of the thickness of 
jam. Α dessert-apoonful of this c conserve is wrapped round with 
8 ‘dough made of wheaten flour, butter, eges, and milk. Thus 
little dumplings or patties are made, each about the size of a 
joint of the thumb. ‘These are baked, not it “the ‘oven, ‘but in 
8 pan with melted butter, and are eaten on feast days as a 
delicacy. They are called in the Pusterthal- migeleh ; “about 
Klobenstein and in. the Eieackthal they are-called obs -kropfen, 
and magen':(dialect. for Mohn) -bropfen. ^ We had a dish of 
them at Botzen, and found them very sweet. ‘We were told 
therethat they aro not weed in Botsen. They würe'msdeqgospé! 
 cially for us ati our request, ‘and thé cock was: capable! ofi mni: 
. ing them; being "herself from the mountains. "The:ooek imfernied 
us also that sbowf Klobenstein and: in the Kisackthhl a tilt 
polenta is made of buck-wheat, which polenta is sliced and 
baked in the pan with butter and poppy-seeds and honey. I 
have since been informed that a similar use of ground poppy- 
seeds and honey prevails in some parts of Poland. 

The commentators and lexicographers, ignorant of the physi- 
cal fact so familiar to every apothecarv's apprentice, confound 
the soporiferous poisonous capsule or poppy-head (not used at 
all on this occasion) with the harmless and sweet esculent, the 
poppy-seeds, contained in the capsule or head, and: alone used 
on this occasion. Even Damm, in his admirable dictionary, has 
fallen into this error: “Macy,” he says, "est qvrov ov τὸ 
σπερμα εἰς vrtvov εὐοδοι." Nay, Virgil himself, who could not 
but have been well aware of the distinction—for what Roman 
could have been ignorant of it? (see Pliny above)—by the in- 
considerate addition, if I may be allowed the profanity, of the 
word soponrrERUM to the PaPaAvER (poppy-seeds) which were 
given as delicate food to the dragon, has sanctioned the error, 
and, if I may so say, thrown the shield of the god's infallibility 
over the ignorance of his votaries. 
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' The:: commentatosa, understanding! dhé-:maesely ‘ornamental 
. predicséb sopoaerkRON-as-indicative of. the risrcotio action’: pt: the: 

‘poppy: on: he :drégon, ‘Hidve: atipposed. au author doc bo engage? 
ia ithe deseviption of! the ‘charming, enchanting, end pattiagr to 
-sleep. of: tre. dragon; and &arvoly: observo:--^1goengrue - videtur 
. pesitum,:wÜ sopurifera vpeoids pervigili detür:dsisont! (Servis) 
—<ap ‘obeervation repeated by «nost uf Servius’s sueootmorp, and: 
imi which ome: of them; Schrader, so: entirely! agrees‘as to! gie» 
Tounéq:: verse. 496 mierious; - while. Jehnj/ in| orded ‘ton pseseree 
both lié:ver$o: and: the ‘consistency of- the; jricstene; " represents, 
tle /priestedé ah: sprinkling:the- narcotio.mot oi the dragom but 
on the rad, that it niay narcotise trespassers, and. so "wholly! 
. strips the dragon of its function of watch arly coshiets 

and dismisses it. "If, Will he, observed, in Burther ooddirmation 
of the above interpretafion, that. on none of the occasions om 
witich -oür author: produote: sleep: by -meang 6 dragurin thi 


^ pmpáter-menüoned; éco Aen. 8:.864,:6. 420/171 siti “tet 


— uboenrüinji to -Fivilostrekes, don. 11.07, ibi in^ bosse ὁ» 
pents love gold that a serpent is so often represented guarding 
golden treasure, ex. gr., the golden fleece, the apples of the 
Hesperides. Query, is it not the other way, serpents' love for 
gold an inference from serpents being so often represented as 
the guardians of golden treasure? 

SPARGENS HUMIDA MELLA SOPORIFERUMQUE PAPAVER.— Compare 


12. 418: 
. “spargitque salubris 
ambrosiae succos, et odoriferam panaceam." 
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βορέας, δ΄ Costin’ (¢ 
the seat of the intellect. mente concipere is fo conceire, 
imagine to oneself, form a conception of, exactly as, pectus 


being the seat of the emotions (as Georg. 1. 420: 


* vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 
nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 
roneipiunt”), 
pectore concipere is fo feel within oneself, be sensible of 
(see 11. 368: “si tantum pectore robur concipis"); amd exactly 
as, the ear being the seat of hearing, aure concipere is to 
hear (compare Sen. Phoen. 224 (Oedipus, of himself): 
. . “ego ullos aure conctpto sonos, 
per quos parentis nomen, aut nati audiam "). 
NEC TANTOS MENTE FURORES CONCIPIT, therefore: does not concetre 
lo herself, does not tmagine to herself, has no notion of, or as 
we very commonly say, never dreams of, so great fury; exactly 
as 11. 368 (quoted above): “si tantum pectore robur concipis” 
[if you feel such resolutiun, if vou are conscious within yourself 
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whole bock (not, indeed, im point of indecency, Wat im want of 
sentiment) is verse 502.  Ske. thought she would take $$ as she 
did the last time is surely vulgar and groes to the last degree." 
Virgil coarse! Virgil deficient in.sentiment! Very good, very 
refined, indeed, My. Fox; but you had no.ebiecten— who: of 
your mátion. ever had? — te a. woman's .being' in - lowe : twies, 
‘martying twice, and: haying childeen who were: balf-brothen 
and. half-sisters.: It was to. you, ae it was and is:to.ali yeur 
amd: my. cemipstrieta, and . universal Christendom, '.a matter: of 
odurse that: a: women ‘should cohabit with two, ¢hree,. feng, or 
ény number of men, one after another, provided sdth ‘maccensive 
husband waited for the decease or divorce οὗ the passione, enme- 
what im tbe same: way as. a new tenant: waits fof (be renioral 
of. the prévieus .ocenpier before. he, enters into possnssion. of: the 
farm; .. Your. objection was not to the thing itself, ta the two 
loves, to: the women's padding out of the srme of the one man 
': into those of the other; your objection was to all comparison 
between the two. griefa, and you left it to the Himdoo, to the 
Roman, to this very Virgil whom you accuse of want of sehti- 
ment, and to his barbarian Dido, to look upon the thing itself, 
the second love, with horror, and as only by a narrow step, 
and scarcely even by a narrow step, removed from adultery. 
See 4. 24: 
“‘sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiscat, 

vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 

pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam, 

ante, Pudor, quam te violo, aut tua iura resolvo. 

ille meos, primus qui me sibi iunxit, amores 

abstulit; ille habeat secum servetque sepulchro." 


4. 552: 


"non servata fides cineri promissa Sichaeo." 


AT REGINA, PYRA PENETRALI IN SEDE SUB AURAS ERECTA, INGENTI 
TAEDIS ATQUE ILICE SECTA (vv. 504, 505). — I adopt Wakefield's 
punctuation (ERECTA, INGENTI) as affording bv far the most ele- 
gant structure and most poetical sense, and add to the examples 
which he has adduced in support of it the precise parallel from 
our author himself, Aen. 6. 214: 
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"pinguem taedis. ot robore secto 
ingentem, struxero pyram;" 


and Seneca's (Oedip. 530): 
“est procul ab urbe lucus, dicibus niger; 
and Silius Italicus's (13. 271): 


"aedibus in modiis, consurgens ilice mulla, 
extruitur rogus." 


See Remm. on 1. 291; 5. 2, 387. This view in approved of hy 
Conington. 

TakEpDis ATQUE ILICE. SECTA. (vs. 505), n, tots Pede ot 
iLICE, or faeda et nace sectis πόρτα belonging in the nom tay 
TAEDIS no less than to mick. Typis «Tot, icy mea Malle. 
σχιδακες, of pine wood and ler, Compare Dihlia Mauern Wegea. 
J. (D. 15. 33: n &ukPann to λέ pha pu ἐμ shy non 
τας σχιδαπα-. Tignes -ignifie the. particular und id toes 
viz. pine. which. containing much turpentine, 07 sy μα, 
mable: the -ame kind of tree, «iz. f heh sbigee htt ni 
as Juvenai. 12. 57: 

Tl Ll. ^ GM Be tte thal, 
tue VE  .χ τ A C Myth Muy 


ρον, &.* wg oe wy Jg urevteu LL 


IsrEXITORO O26 o ἐν νυν MS V^ hast tdt oy sts 
2.354 kal. nLtxt 2x seno of petuo t, P ubt 0 Ms 
ha- here “χε gf i roi any HNu ER Ot Ae st ἣν 
put tb- "ulcer 00000076 4st PL s apu) on MA VA bef bho dy 
int. tbe aca “lw ‘fr Se eye kA gs 
Det BUDE mt ty jt). 4 “2 Sys hate v IA Καὶ 


eteT Qe Yee 7t yt 5. yo Beeb ntu he Veto 4, 
b ber ur 520 — 54-24 Qs uv, n LURE n4344 “2. 
IA. Xm . ttle oth a α tf, 4. Wh hob Vs 
Gm 08707039 eee hey tan un ἐμ», Hb We nein 
lez valet, “δι. pte o te ἐπ ba dub Pul noue pnto pl 4 

siysedo3o* | o es. s, ntl Pfypnunpt] nts full “ ny a- ^» he 4 
Sree Cue re ep ne lc, th s, 4d 58 / 084eA 
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. T2 AENRIDEA . . [510—891 rax. — ται, 
full length, and at the samoe.time tight): - 
“et gracili geminas intendunt. stamine telae, 


where however "stamine" and "telas" are spoken ofa thing 
and itg part, not as Locum and seams, vincula" and " collo," 
"brachia" and "tergo," of two distinct’ and" different fhinga 
Also Juvenal, 8. 149:.'"sed sidera testes intéendunt oculos" 
[strain, stretch their eyes, look on intently] Virg. Aen. 2. 1: 
“setenfiqne.ora tengbant?.. — . 

Havp 1eNaBA FUTURI (vs. 508). — Not knowing. nathing, of 
wha was.about to happen, i. e, well knowing. what she whs 
going,to do, exactly. ag ;5, 618; “hand ignara nocendi" [not 
knowing nothing about. doing harm, ¢. ¢., well aconstomed to 
da, emi. See, Rem on. 5. 618. 


414 a 


510—521. 
TERCENTUM— PRECATUR 


TERCENTUM TONAT ORE DEOS (vs. 510).—" Non TERCENTUM DEOS, sed 
TONAT TERCENTUM [both Daniel and Lion's edit, TowaT tertio 
CFNTUM] numina Hecates; unde et Hecate dicta est, &xeror, id 
est, centum potestates habens," Servius (cod. Dresd.) “Trecenta 
diversorum deorum nomina invocat, ... plures deos ad terrorem 
nominat," La Cerda. “Ter cENTUM, divisa, ut sit TER TONAT 
CENTUM DEOS," Heyne, Voss, Wagner (ed. Heyn.), Forbiger, Lade- 
wig; Heyne, Wagner, and Forbiger, citing in support of their 
opinion Sil. 1. 91: 
"ordine centum. 

stant arae caelique deis Ereboque potenti. 

hic, crine effuso, atque Hennaeae numina divae 

atque Acheronta rocat Stygia cum veste sacerdos," 
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a passage which, as I think, makes not for, but against it, inas- 
much as the circumstance that Silius’s expression is not fer 
vorat, but simply “vocat,’ shows that Silius connected the TER 
of our text not with rToxaT but with ceyxtum, and that the mean- 
ing of Silius's "centum" is precisely the same as of Virgil's 
TERCENTUM, ἐν ¢., a great many, a multitude, 

ΤΈΝΟΕΝΤΟΝ pEos.—As we would say in English: handreds 
of gods; gods by the hundred. Compare Georg. 1. 15: 


"fer. centum nivei tondent dumeta 1uvenci" 


[vot three hundred steers, but a great multitude of steers, steers 
by the hundred]. 4e». 8. 715: 


. . . “gacrabat 
maxima fer eentime totam delubra per urbem " 


[ot three hundred temples, 4u¢ a great number of temples, 
temples by the hundred] Jbid. 10. 182: “ter centum adiici- 
unt" Ibid. 7. 272: "stabant fer centum nitidi in praesepibus 
altis" Hor. Od. 3. 4. 79: 


. . "amatorem frecentae 
Pirithoum cohibent catenae." 


Hesiod. Theog. (12: 


» 
ot δ «o erc 20070060 μάχην ÓOpiueucy. ἐγείρειν, 
. > 
Aottog te, Botcoems te, Fesny τ «ctog πολέμοιο, 
Ol Ob TOL XOGULUS πέτρες στεβίρων (πὸ χειρῶν 
> 
πειιπον ἐπασσυτεέρας, zat δ᾽ kOxicGev. βελέεσσι 


Τιτηνάεςς. 


Horace, Sat. ὅ. 19. “trecentos inseris: ohe, iam satis est." And 
especially Ovid, Met. 4. 144: 


"nàm iam mihi saecula septem 
acta vides: superest, numeros ut pulveris aequem, 
ter eentum messes, ter centum musta videre," 


where “ter centum" (explained by “numerous pulveris") is equi- 
valent to /inenerable, In our text, therefore, TER CENTUM DEOS 
is énnumerable gods, viz., the innumerable gods invoked by Medea, 
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quaeque magas, Tellus, pollentibus instruis herbis; 
auraeque, et venti, montesque, amheeque, | 
ΙΕ ΘΕῸΝ Seer Sie oM MON, σι LER 


The expression atill subsists in the Italian, i in the selfsame sense, 
an Goldoni, La Scexzese, 1. 5: “Oh! questa, poi à la solita. inter- 
" rogezione. Da-che lo conosco, mi l'avra chiesto /recenío volte," 

Ap LuNAM (vs. 518).—" Nos; ad noctem, sed ai lunae obser 
vationem,” Servius. ‘The observation was little called for, the 
use of luna for nox being sufficiently rare, and the tic 
of incantation by moonlight sufficiently notorious. - e. had. 
been more obliged by information whether Virgil did not D aD 
LUNAM mean more {ΔῈ simply what the words in their strict 
construction express; whether Virgil’s ap LuNAM was not to be 
taken. sos’ eSoryy, and. as meaning by the Hight of the fuil 
προ, That it js so to be taken-is the more probable, | fixe, 
because taken in. its stricter sense the expression affords. no 
definite picture, leaves us wholly at a loss to guess -what sort 
of moonlight we are called upon to imagine, whether the bright 
light of the full or only the m dba of the waning or cres- 
cent moon (compare Hor. Sat. 3. 8. 3I: 





"post hoc me docuit melimela rubore minorem 
ad lunam. delecta"), 


and secondly, because it is by the “pernox luna" (4. e., by the 
full moon, the moon being pernox only when at the full) 
Medea gathers the rime, Ovid, Met. 7. 268: 


"addit et exceptas luna pernocte pruinas," 
with which compare J/ed. 180 (also of Medea): 


*postquam plenissima. fulsit, 
ac solide terras spectavit imagine luna,” 


when the moon was exactly at the full. For ap LuNaw itself 
compare Juvenal, 10. 21: 


"et motae ad /unam trepidabis arundinis umbram," 
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᾿ sehwüjsten befórdernde kraft übt; obwdh}-dié .meistem τϑ πιὸ ve 
obachtet haben werden, dass seine natürliche form und verbind- 
ung in dem gebrannten schwamm selbst immer die am besten 
wirkende bleibe, zumal wenn sie in der zeit des abachmenden 
mondes angewendet wird." Ἔν: sal Wd 
"'Unun. καῦτα PEDEM. VINGIIS (ve. 518)-—Compars leni: Pho. 
n 2, Le 132. Am Dau id decere ue vli: πα: 
caves. Ἔ ἘΣ rn 
AEQUO "FOEDERE (V8. 529).— e. i90. ee ot Todi, 
Ia. 12. 15:. | " ' κράνει κοι 


"m : Gt ce EE 
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᾿χρυσεῖοι aud evdois, or αντεφελησὶ ὁ "dies 
SELLE uo btpsmsid a 
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. - 


; 522—532. 


NOX ERAT ET PLACIDUM CARPEBANT FESSA SOPOREM 
CORPORA PER TERRAS SILVAEQUE ET SAEVA QUIERANT 
AEQUORA QUUM MEDIO VOLVUNTUR SIDERA LAPSU 

QUUM TACET OMNIS AGER PECUDES PICTAEQUE VOLUCRES 
QUAEQUE LACUS LATE LIQUIDOS QUAEQUE ASPERA DUMIS 
RURA TENENT SOMNO POSITAE SUB NOCTE SILENTI 
LENIBANT CURAS ET CORDA OBLITA LABORUM 

AT NON INFELIX ANIMI PHOENISSA NEQUE UNQUAM 
SOLVITUR IN SOMNOS OCULISVE AUT PECTORE NOCTEM 
ACCIPIT INGEMINANT CURAE KURSUSQUE RESURGENS 
SAEVIT AMOR MAGNOQUE IRARUM  FLUCTUAT AESTU 


VAR. LECT. (vs, 528). 


LENIBANT — LABORUM IE. 3. HI P. Manut.; La Corda; D. Hoins.; N. Heins. 


(1670); Phil; Brunck; Wakef.; Weichert; Voss; Lad. 
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LENIBANT— LaBoRUN. OMITTED Y Pul... Med. 


LrNiBANT—LABORUN OMITTED OR STIGMATIZED MÀ Veyne; Wagn 
(ed. Heyn., Lect. Virg., ed. 1861); Haupt; Rabb. "The hue à» not cited 
by Servius (eod. Dresd.). 


In the (Gerusalemme Liberata (ess an. original poem that a 
splendid adaptation of the Aeneid to the titie- of the: i umads- 
we have (2. 96, the following almost exact copy of this dn 
painting. itxelf a copy of Apolloniu- Hhodius- Net pto creer, 
ἄς Argon. 3. 144: or ce Heyne ad few. 5. 26, 4 Ann - 
fragment. Erdoraty δ᾽ ogee χύρι et. th nb np] tue. ae: 

-era la τοῖο, allor oh ats npe, 

han l onde «© i vent: « DAPCA fsa, oe tunt 

Zl animai lassi, € jue) ete Donar edes; 

9 le Lun lani wmweryA . tuni 
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in the Spanish service, Engesser, Darstellung der Haupirel- 

gionen, p. 350 (Konstanz, 1857): “Je langsamer sein fuss heilte, 
um so mehr sehnte sich sein feyriger geist nach kriegsthaten. 
Er Jas die legenden der heiligen, die verfolgungen der ersten 
Christen, die seltsamen: buseübungen und kasteiungen der 
minche und einsiedler. In lebhafter und erhitzter fantasie ver- 
meinte er ‘die himmelskónigin Maria sei ilim leibhaft erschienen. 
Jetzt erwühlte er sie zur dame seines herzens, und schwur feier- 
lithst, ‘er wolle iir bis in den tod auf erden ritterlich dienen.' 
Nach erfolgter genesung,. jedoch mit einem krummen fusse, zog 
er zw einem wurderthitig gehaltenen Muttergottesbilde im kloster 
Montserrat. Vor jenem Bilde hing ev andüchlig seine waffen 
auf, und that, nach ritterlichem gebrauche, die volle nacht seine 
waffenwache,” A similar narrative. is contained in the Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Art. * Loyola.” 

Iurrus (vs, 496), unfeeling. See Rem. on |, 14, Its position 
at the beginning of the verse, and at the close of the clause τὸ 
which, it belongs, renders it emphatic; see Hem. on 2. 247. 

Nec TANTOS MENTE FURORES CONCIEIT (ys. 501)— Mens being 
the seat of the intellect. mente concipere is /o conceire, 
imagine to oneself, form a conception of, exactly as, pectus 
being the seat of the emotions (as Georg. 1. 420: 


"vertuntur species animorum, et pectora motus 
nunc alios, alios dum nubila ventus agebat, 
conetptunt "), 


pectore concipere is fo feel within oneself, be sensible of 
(see 11. 368: “si tantum pectore robur concipis"); amd exactly 
as, the car being the seat of hearing, aure concipere is to 
hear (compare Sen. Phoen. 224 (Oedipus, of himself): 


: "ego ullos aure concipto sonos, 
per quos parentis nomen, aut nati audiam"). 


NEC TANTOS MENTE FURORES CONCIPIT, therefore: does not conceive 
lo herself, does not imagine to herself, has no notion. of, or as 
we very commonly say, never dreams of, so great fury; exactly 
as 11. 368 (quoted above): “si tantum pecfore robur concipis" 
[if you feel such resolution, if you are conscious within yourself 
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fluetuat. ira; "Catull. 64. 60:. IEEE 
"quam pronid-«x aka mosetis Mindle costi; uot 
' ^ prospicit, " agnis ow curarum fluctuat vndis." B u "E 
Frocruat —.xveuoires See Pind. Scol. 2:.' cdo apenvtves 
(hero sco. Dissen) DEM | ec eur) 
Ir 7v? M 


_ EN QUID A80 RURSUGNE PROCOS TRIGA PRIORES | DEM 
EXPERIAR NOMADUMQUE PÉTAM CONNUBIA SUPPLEX | 
QUOS EGO SIM TOTIES IAM DEDIGNATA MARITOS — 
ILIACAS IGITUR CLASSES ATQUE ULTHIA THUGRUM 
JUSSA SEQUAM QUIANE AUXILIO IUVAT ANTE LÉVATOS 

__ BT BENE APUD MEMORES VETERIS STAT GRATIA FACTT 
QUIS ME AUTEM FAO VELLE SINET RATIBUSVE SUPERBIS - 
INVISAM ACCIPIET NESCIS HEU PERDITA NRODUM 
LAOMEDONTEAE SENTIS PERIÍURIA GENTIS 
QUID TUM SOLA FUGA NAUTAS COMITABOR OVANTES 
AN TYRIIS OMNIQUE MANU STIPATA MEORUM 
INFERAR ET QUOS SIDONIA VIX URBE REVELLI 

. RURSUS AGAM PELAGO ET VENTIS DARE VELA IUBEBO. 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 541). 
R . 
INVISAM 1 Pal., Med. (INVISAM); "In Mediceo et plerisque aliis codicibns 


antiquis 1NvIsAM legitur, non tamen displicet rertsam,” Pierius. ΠῚ 
N. Heins. (1670); Phil; Heyne; Wagner* (Lect. Virg. and Praest.); 
Haupt; Ribbeck. 


IRRISAM III "InnisaM; alii mNviSAM," Servius (Daniel, Lion; passage not in 
cod. Dresd.); P. Manut.; La Cerda; D. Heins. 


* To Wagners argument against iRRISAM (Lect. Virg.) "Putasne, vir 
elegantissime, tam brevi intervallo his Didonem ‘irrisam’ se appellasse?" 
the “vir elegantissimus" might well have replied: Yes; for is not Cerberus 
twice styled "ingens" within even a shorter space, Aen. 6. 417, et seqq.? 
and see Rem. on 1. 29, towards the end. 
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or de she te go as an equal and a queón, ih her ows ‘shige, 
with all her own people, ie Se 
are PEE ioa her even to Carthage? — ^o dates tH 

τα, ΠΣ : κεν αν αν 


bp 


p YAMS OMNIQUE MANU STIPATA MIONTM 
"INFERAR, ET QUOG SIDONIA: VIX URBE REVELLI 
NEMUS ARIA TEA ἘΞ ene, UD VIRTUTE 


No, no! there is nothing for it but to pue and. pat am end. ‘a 
her trouble— - ὡς 


QUIN MORERE, UT MERITA ES, FRRROQUE AVERTE DOLOBEM. 


"Tress (vs. 534).—-“Despecta ab Aenea,” Wunderlich, Jahn, 
Forbiger ( 3rd ed.) “Ut irridear," Heyne [and Jacob. Quaest. 
kp. p. 142), “Kin gegenstand des spottes," Süpfle. “Inrisa ob 
id ipsum, quod eorum «quos spreverat, iam ultro appetat matri- 
monium," Wagner (Praest.), Conington hesitates between the 
- two meanings I agree w ith Heyne, Süpfle, ald Wagner (whose 
several interpretations, though all to the same purport, I have 
* quoted -separately, because each makes clearer the meaning of 
the other), against Wunderlich, Jahn, and Forbiger, first, because 
the meaning a public laughing-stock is so much stronger than 
laughed at (jilled) by Aeneas; and secondly, because it is pre- 
cisely in this sense the word is used, 5. 272: 


“arrisam sine honore ratem Sergestus agebat," 


and 7.425: 


“i nunc, ingratis offer te, ?rr?se, periclis;" 


and thirdly, and mainly, because rRRISA so understood assigns 
the reason why she should not do what she proposes, why she 
should not again try those suitors whom she had formerly re- 
jected; as if she said: "shall I make myself ridiculous by again 
trying, &c.?” © 

RURSUSNE PROCOS . . . PRIORES EXPERIAR? — Compare Senec. 
Med. 218: 


"^ypetebant tune meos thalamos proci 
qui nunc petuntur." 
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futura serva, Ka interpretatio confirmatur similibus in simili 
casu dictis: Catull. Mpith, Pel, et Thet. 160; 


‘attamen in vestras potuisti ducere sedes 
quae tibi iucundo. famelarer serra labore; 


Ovid, Heroid, 7. 167: 


‘si pudet uxori non nupta, sed hospifa dicar; 
dum tua sit Dido quodlibe! ease feret, " 


Peerlkamp. —"*Ultimus' est Znfi»mus; cf Pompon. Sabinus," 
Gossrau, “Quibus nihil potest gravius esse (ut *»udlimea poena). 
qualibus utuntur domini in servos; ef. v. 326," Wagner (1861). 
*Rightlv explained by Pomp. Sabinus . . . Urrrua. then will = 
infima or extrema. See Foreell. So toyato» avdparodor,” 
&c., Conington. “Non suprema, sed infima, deterrima esse, vere 
memorat Hevne," Forbig. (1813). 

So, according to the unanimous opinion of commentators 
(for Donatus is silent here, and La Cerda's "aecipio rvLüTIMA 
it884  deeretum ultimum abeundi" = 0), ΤΠΠΊΜΑ is "pessima, 
deterrima," and Dido actually asks herself the question, shall 
she go with Aeneas and become his handmaid?: The queen and 
founder of Carthage, the noble, generous, high-minded Dido, 
coolly deliberates whether or not to accompany a foreigner and 
refugee she knows not whither, in the capacity of "serva" and 
"pellex"! Fie on the interpretation! fie on the reader who, 
accepting it, does not lay down the book, closed for ever on 
Dido and her shame! But let no reader accept the interpreta- 
tion. Dido asks herself no such question. Her own answer 
abundantly shows she does not. “1 might," she answers, "if 
he had shown himself grateful for past services." Might what? 
go with the Trojans to be the pellex of their chief? No, no; 
unhappy Dido, fallen as thou art, thou art not fallen into the 
pit of ink into which commentators represent thee to have fallen. 
Her answer is: “I might—had he not shown his utter ingrati- 
tude for all the kindnesses he and his comrades have received 
at my hands—might have gone with him, and by so doing put 
myself entirely into his power, in a thorough reliance on his 
honour and honesty, and that he never would demand anything 
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Pindar’s ( Jsthm. 6, 16, ed. Boeckh! 


Hide mode yep 
bodes yepig, cqurnucves dt βυῦτοι. 


Quis ΜῈ AUTEM, &C, . . . Gents? (vv. 540—542).—“Even 
were | so inclined, even had I not already experienced how 
little they are to be trusted, where is there one among them 
does not hate me, and would not refuse to receive me on board 
his ship?" 

ὥστ TUM? SOLA FUGA NAUTAS COMITABOR O0VANTES?-— What is 
the meaning of this quib TUM? sOLA FUGA comrrapor? How 
eomes it that, having just decided she will not go with the 
Trojans. that they would not even receive her if she went, she 
so immediately inquires shall she go with them, alone or ac- 
companied? Is it possible she has so soon changed her mind, 
and, intending to go, now inquires in what manner she shall 
best effect her purpose? Far from it. Just the opposite. These 
words indicate transition to a new category of objections. She 
dare not trust the Trojans, nor would they permit even if she 
dared. What, then? is that all? Has she nobody to deal 
with but the Trojans? nobody at hume as difficult to deal with 
as the Trojans themselves? If she goes alone, δοιὰ ruca, what 
is that but to elope, to abscond, to run away? and as to bring- 
ing her people with her, with what face is she to ask those 
who were scarcely to be persuaded to leave Tyre, to leave 
Carthage too, and go to sea again in search of new adventures? 
Worse and worse. Even more impossible to leave Carthage 
than to go with Aeneas. There is nothing for it but to die 
and end her troubles—qQuIN MORERE, &c. 

IxFERAR? (vs. 545).— Not shall I be borne towards them, 
carried towards them hostilely, whether in order to prevent 
them from going. or to punish them for having gone 


[^what, than? shall I alone pursue these boatmen brave, in flight? 
or shall I rayse my people all in armes with mee to fight?" (Phaer.) 


"what, then? alone on merry mariners 
shall I await? or board them with my power 
of Tyrians assembled me about?" (Surrey.) 








has j Ist. proposed to herself that she should asl her people is 
a repetition of what she had asked them to do before, viz., to 
go to sea in search of a new settlement, not a thing as different 
from, aS opposite to, what she had asked them to do before as 
war is different from and opposite to peace. 
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απεπτυσ᾽ αὐτὴν, ote; avdon τὸν παᾳρος i 
xasvoras lexrgos; ἀποβαλουσ᾽, αλλον quist. 
ald? οὐδὲ πῶλος qng ev, fonivyy 
τῆς συνεραφεισῆς, ondung ελχει ξυγον" : 
368195 τὸ ϑηριώϑες, anpboyyon 5 gu, 


^ ἔυνεσεε € exQuGtov, τῇ quat ve λειπεναι.. 

‘at δ᾽, & qui Extog, sized «dg upudbvia " 

ξυνεσὲὶ, 'γενεῖ, SAobkor wi, κάνϑρεια piper ““ 

αχηρατον δὲ μ᾽ Ex xatgos λαβων cones: 

πρῶτος to παρϑεένειον εζευξω λέχος». * ον s 
rit xes vv» olelac μὲν Gu, sodd9io (Fm, 

|, ngos. Edad" αἰχμαλωτος εἰς͵ hay Suyor, E 

scil itis hardly likely: either that só ‘great a master οἵ com- 
position as Virgil would. use -no:more than.the two: brief and 
almost enigmatical words: wort rerat to bring from a distance 
and set before his readers the somewhat complex picture of a 
mare refusing to draw in the same yoke with a new comrade, 
or that so courtly a poet was imbrudetit enough to present such 
picture to a court at which se¢orid “marriages were rather the 
rule than the exception. Nor is it, much more probable that the 
allusion is to the exucyeler of wild animals, whether the 
ατιμαγελξιν proper or that separation of the sexes which takes 
place in the intervals between the rutting seasons (see Arist. 
H. A. 6.17.8: Ο δὲ ταῦρος, orav wea τὴς oxetag ἢ, τοτὲ γιγνεται 





: * ) 
συννομος, καὶ μαχεται τοις αλλοις, Tov δὲ προτερον ZOOVOY et 
αλληλων εἰσιν, 0 χαλειται ατιμαγελειν" πολλαᾶκις yao OL EV τῇ 
Ἠπειρω ov gacvortet tguov μηνῶν. Ohug δὲ ta ἀγριώτερα τεαντα 
ἢ τὰ τελειστὰ ov συννεμονται ταῖς ϑηλεσι τεροὸ τῆς (gag τοῦ 
οχειξιν, αλλ ἐχχρινονται otav εἰς ηλιχιαν ελϑωσι, καὶ χωρις 
βοσκονται, ta agoeva τῶν ϑηλεων. Theocr. Idyll. 25. 129: 

κλλοι δ᾽ «v usta τοισε dewdex« βουχολέοντο, 

eepoe Hehiov’ χροιην δ᾽ coc. gere χυχνοῖ 

«piter, Aug. δὲ μετεπρεέπον ἐελεπι οδεσσιν" 

Ob X«L (1LUu(t ELE poozovt. epe nate ποιὴν 

ἐν VOL wd ex tc; ‘ov ὁ 14 {π{{σι χα εἐοώνῖτο 
(viz, twelve oxen among the herds of Augeas which kept apart 
from the herds). Jbvd. 9. 3: 

μοσχως POG VYEEVTES, ἐπε GtétoctuGt δὲ ταυρως" 


3 
ZY ol μὲν cuc βοσκοιντο. χε ἐν qvÀAAOOL ztÀàcimomvro, 
under citu; tàevvtes). 








— FS) 


and even their *hymenaei," (Georg. 3, 60 (of the cow): 
*gaetas Lucinam iustosque pati Aymenaeos 
desinit ante decem, post quatuor incipit annos," 





amd so long as, on the other hand, the eminently social habits 
of Dido occupy so large a portion of her history froma our 
first introduction to her— 


"talis erat Dido, talem se laeta ferebat 
per medios, instans operi regnisque futuris, 
tum foribus divae, media testudine templi, 
septa armis, solioque alte subnixa resedit. 
iura dabat legesque viris; operumque laborem 
partibus aequabat iustis, aut sorte trahebat—" 
up to the day of that fatal hunting. 

Of what “vita ferarum," then, if of neither of these, does 
Dido complain that her sister debarred her? I reply: of the no 
less innocent and simple than chaste life of the ferae naturae, and 
this the more probably (1) on account of the contrast, with which 
we have just been presented in this very context, of the sleep- 


lessness of Dido kept awake by her unhappy and criminal pas 














[^venit Priapus dixitque: ‘Daphni miser, quid tabescis?'" 
(Daphnis is dying of love of ἃ nymph who flies every where 
through the woods avoiding him). (dd), Senec. Hepp. 717 
(Hippolytus, when he first becomes aware of the guilty passion 
of Phaedra): | 


“non ipse toto magnus Oceano pater 
tantum expiarit sceleris: o silvae! o ferae" 


[^O! wild animals of the forest, to whom wickedness like this 
is unknown!"] (e) Id. Thyest. 411 (Thyestes soliloquizing): 


*oceurret Argus, populus occurret frequens; 
sed nempe et Atreus. repete silvestres fugas. 
saltusque densos, potius, et mixtam feris 
similemque vitam" 


[“back to the woods; better to live among wild beasts and as ἃ 
wild beast, than among these horrors"— exactly the sentiment 
of Dido: viTAM* DEGERE MORE FERAE, TALES NEC TANGERE CURAS]. 
(f) Cie Pro Rose, Amer. 26. 71: “Inter feras satius est 
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‘words? ' SiNkE cumnxg is, indeed, annorent, but TRALAMI EXPERTEM 
is-not ehaste and simple: THacamt ἘΧΡΈΗΤΕΝ is without wedlock. 
No.. matter how fit and proper a meaning be “the innocent, 
chaste,:and simple life of the ferae waturae,” it is not Virgil's 
meaning. Virgil distinctly says “the innocent without wedlock 
life of the ferae," and that meaning, that meaning only, no 
matter how unfit and improper logically, we are bound to take, 
and reverentially bow to, unless indeed you can show us that 
your logically fit and proper meaning is also grammatically 
ascribable to the words—than which, I reply, happily nothing 
. is:easier to be shown. We have only to connect THaLam ἘΧ- 
Pearem with me understood, instead of with vrraw, and we have 
the words ut one and the same time expressing a logically fit 
and ipseper meaning, and arranged according to a construction 
x06 enly no less legitimate (compare Ovid, Her. 20. 75 
(Acontius to Cydippe): 


“ante tuos flentem Heea eonsietdre vule. s 


Cic. de Offic. 1. 26: 4 Haec praescripta servantem licet. magni- 
fice, graviter, animoseque vivere." — Plaut. Pseud. 1. 1. 14: 
"Licet me id scire quid sit"? Our author himself, 5. 350: 


"e liceat casus miserari insontis amici") 


than that by which they are made to express a meaning logi- 
cally unfit and improper, but actually pointed out (as far as 
MS. authority ever points out anything) to be the true con- 
struction, by the point placed after THALAMI EXPERTEM iu the 
Medicean. 

If again it be objected that Quinctilian’s own words are 
against such a construction inasmuch as they not only inform 
us that Dido thought a life of celibacy was a life fitting only 
for ferae (*ut sine thalamis vitam non hominum putet sed 
ferarum"), but themselves afford an example of the junction of 
"sine thalamis" (the exact equivalent of THALAMI EXPERTEM) with 
"vita," I reply, (a) to the first part of the objection, that 
Quinctilian is very explicit that the sentiment “sine thalamis 
vitam non hominum [esse] sed ferarum" is only “latens” in 
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Ae 


to Aegeus): 
δίμαρτος evans, ἢ λεχους aNEtous wr; 


Hor. Carm. 3. 11. 11: 


“nuptiarum erpers, et adhuc protervo 
cruda marito." 


Stat. Theb. 10. 61: 


"Ipsa [Iuno] illic magni thalamo desponsa Tonantis, 
expers connubi et timide positura sororem, 
lumine demisso pueri Iovis oscula libat 
simplex, et nondum furtis offensa mariti." 


THALAMI EXPERTEM, unmarried, never married, stngle, i. e. 
virgin, as Claud. Laus Serenae, 118: 


"inde Serena minor, prior hine Thermantia natu, 
erpertes thalami, quarum Cythereia necdum 
sub iuga cervices niveas Hymenaeus | adegit." 


SINE CRIMINE, 7. 6., sine adulterio, Dido considering her 
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marriage with Aeneas little short of adultery, because (as ex- 
plained verse 552) a breach of her faith to Sichaeus. Compare 
Ovid, 7leroid. 9. 53 (Dejanira to Hercules): 


"una, recens crimen, praefertur adultera. nobis." 


Ibid. 16. 294 (Paris to Helen): 
"et tua sim, quaeso, crimina solus ego." 


Ibid. 17. 17: 


"et adhue sime crimine vixi, 
et laudem de me nullus «didfer habet." 


Ibid. 20. 7: 


"coniugium pactamque fidem, non crimtna, posco; 
debitus ut coniux, non ut adulter, amo." 


Id. Met. 1. 765: 


"ambiguum Clymene precibus Phaethontis, an ira 
mota magis dicti sibi erim?nis." 


Also Stat. Theb. 3. 2753 (Venus to Mars): 


“eriminis haec merces? hoc fama, pudorque relictus?" 


Prudent. Peristeph. 14. 7 (of St. Agnes): 


“duplex corona est praestita martyri: 
intactum ab omni crimine virginal, 
mortis deinde gloria liberae." 


In the same manner as crimen in all these instances is the 
crime of incontinence, par ercellence, uwgia and to μωρὸν are 
with the Greek writers the same crime, as Kurip. Hipp. 648 
(ed. Musgr.): 
n δ᾽ «uny«rog γυνὴ 
γμωμὴ Bocytuc μωρῶν aqnotdn. 


Ibid. 979: 


. a? 
«Ah Ws TO ut)OOV «vdpeatvy μεν Οὐχ EVI, 
“- 3 
sree d EU AEQ URED, 


Exactly similar to this is the use of our own word folly in 
the same sense par ercellenre, as Goldsmith: 
HENRY, AENEIDEA, VOL. II. 53 
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"when lovely woman stoops to folly. 
and finds too late that men betray, 
what charm can soothe her melancholy? 
what art can wash her guilt away?” 
E cmIMINE explains and completes EXPKWRTEM THALAMI: without 
after having pledged her faith to another, and without 
Jf so doing: or, in one sentenee, without the guilt of 
8 marriage, 
I am sorry to differ thus widely from the accomplished 
c from whose *vitam non hominum putet sed ferarum" we 
^  *he first warning (see above) against Servius's fable of 
l the first inkling that the “vita” from which Dido 
* — &ins her sister debarred her was the "vita" of wild ani- 
Is ie , not of any one wild animal in particular. I 
- op (for backed by so great authority, | would then 
ave doubted 1 was in the right), I would rather 
" lin Dido’s words t at lurking sentiment which 
| nnorms us is to be discovered in them, viz: “ut 
ane rnanmunis vitam non hominum putet sed ferarum," but | 
was wholly unable. The only sentiment I was able to discover 
in them—and that sentiment is one clearly and unrnistakeablv 
enough expressed— is that the life of the fera is a life of in- 
nocence (SINE cRIMINE), and that Dido's sister in precipitating 
Dido's connexion with Aeneas rendered such a life of innocence 
impossible to her: 


NON SERVATA FIDES CINERI PROMISSA SICHAEO. 


Curas.—“ Dolores animi," Heyne. "Voluit, credo, amorem: 
‘Debebam post Sychacum omni omnino amore abstinuisse, neque 
res huiusmodi et ineptias iterum attigisse.’ Res tales, curae 
tales, honestum et verecundum ipsius vocabuli amoris silen- 
tium," Peerlkamp. think Peerlkamp is wrong, and Heyne 
right. The meaning which Peerlkamp finds in TALES curas 
(viz, ^amorem") belongs not to those words, but to the pre- 
vious THALAMI and ΟΕΙΜΙΝΕ: Dido says “I ought not to have 
loved [viz., Aeneas], and then I would not have known these 
cares, this trouble" (Hevne's “dolores animi").  TarEs curas 
is not an-“honestum et verecundum ipsius vocabuli amoris 
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silentium" (the mouth which has just uttered THatam and 
CRIMINE need hardly boggle at amor) but TALES cuRas points 
to her present trouble. her present affliction unto death, to the 
DOLOREM, and the wxaris and the PERDITA of the preceding part 
of her soliloquy. The identical word "curae" is used not 
merely in this identical sense, but to express these identical 
sorrows, this identical trouble. in the very words in which the 
soliloquy is introduced, verse 531: INGEMINANT CURAE [not ber 
lore is doubled, but her cares, her trouble, her sorrow, is 
doubled; the cares, the trouble, the sorrow produced by her 
lore, are doubled; for immediately to INGEMINANT CURAE is added 
the explanation, RURSUSQUE RESURGENS SAEVIT AMOR]. How far the 
expression TALES CURAS is from being necessarily an equivalent 
for amor (^verecundum ipsius vocabuli @moris silentium") is 
abundantly shown by Ovid, er Ponto, 1. 5. 11: 


“non libet in fa/es animum contendere cras: 
nec venit ad duros Musa vocata Getas,”’ 


where the cares spoken of are the poet's cares, the cares of poetry. 

TanES ccras.—Neither these troubles, nor any troubles of 
this kind. 

CINERI PROMISSA. sICHAEO. —- Promised to |fhe nouw| dead 
Sichaeus, Sichaeus being the person to whom faith was pledged, 
and ΟἸΝΕΕῚ being in apposition to sicnako, and descriptive of 
Sichaeus’s present state. Compare Ovid, Amor, 2. 6. 42: 


"jamque cts, vivis fratribus, Hector erat." 


Seneca, Octav. 169 (Octavia speaking): 


* Britannice, heu me! nunc levis tantum cns, 
et tristis umbra (saeva cui lacrymas tulit 
etiam noverca, quum rogis artus tuos 
dedit cremandos, membraque et vultus deo 
similes volanti, flamma fervens abstulit)." 


Those who, with the Medicean, read svcnuaxkr ean hardly extri- 
cate themselves from the absurd sense: fa?fh pledged ἰὼ the 
ashes of Sychacus, 


53* 








 PoTES HOC SUB CASU DUCERE SOMNOS, NEC QUAE TE CIRCUM STENT 
DEINDE PERICULA CERNIS? (vv. 560—1).— Compare Aesch. Ewumen. 
94 (the ghost of Clytemnestra to the sleeping furies): 


| 
εὐδοιτ «v; wn, x«t χαϑευδουσων te de; 


Lucan. 10. 353 (Pothinus to Achillas): 


*'tu mollibus, inquit, 
‘nunc incumbe toris, et pingues exige somnos; 
invasit Cleopatra domum." " 


Let the curious reader compare the fool's announcement to 
William the Conqueror, of the conspiracy of his barons, Roman 
de Rou, 8816: *U gies Willame? Por kei dors?" &c. 

CERTA MORI (vs. 563) is added, not in order to inform Aeneas 
of Dido's intended suicide, but to magnify the danger to him 
from ἃ woman who, being determined to dic, would not be 
prevented by regard for self-preservation from attempting any 
act no matter how reckless and desperate. 
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well as numerous other instances, the other commentators, ez. gr., 
Thiel and Forbiger, have but too trustingly followed) into the 
gross error of referring umBris to the natural (and therefore not 
terrifying) darkness which ensued on the disappearance of the 
vision. Compare Petronius (p. 368), translating from Epicurus: 


"somnia, quae mentes ludunt volitantibus wmbria" 


[not with darkness, but with flitting shades, visions]. See also 
Aen. 6. 894; and Justin. 1. 9: “quo somnio exterritus;” and 
Val. Flace. 1. 778: “visaque exterritus «bra" [terrified by the 
apparition which he had just seen]. 
Faticat (vs. 572).—Query, with the foot, as Nestor, Diomede, 
Il. 10. 157: 
Tov πτἰοστες «αὐ διε Dsonreog ctore Neoroo, 


Aus node zernons, 
and Telemachus, Pisistratus, Odys. 15. 44: 


aieTeo 0 Δεστορίδηὴν εξ ηδεος ὑπνοι &tuotv, 


hes πυδὲ χενησας, x«t “ἂν πρὸς uvDor ttv, 
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and Mago, his comrades, Sil. 7. 303: 


“sociosque in cespite fusos 
incussa revocat castrorum ad munera planta.” 


Wagner ("raesf.) renders rariGaT by "urget." It is very much 
more: worries them, gives them no peace. See Rem. on 1. 284. 

SEQUIMUR TE, SANCTE DEORUM (vs. 576).- J. e., sanctissime 
deus. Compare Enn. (Hesselii, p. 65): 


"respondit Iuno Saturnia, sancta dearum," 


? 


where the commentator: “pro sanctissima, ut ait Aelius." Hom. 
Il. 6. 305: δια ϑεαων. Enn.: “dea dearum." Eurip. Alcest. 460: 


GU ;s'«0, ὦ Hore, ὦ (quc γυνκέχων. 


Id. Herc. 568: ὦ ταλαινα τεαρϑένων, where Waketield (Silv. 
Crilic.): “t. e., ut ipse interpretatur, v. 571: 


τλημονεστατην δὲ σὲ 
az«G0v γυνιίχων εἰδὸν οφϑαλμοις eyo.” 


984—581. 


ET IAM PRIMA NOVO SPARGEBAT LUMINE TERRAS 
TITHONI CROCEUM LINQUENS AURORA CUBILE 
REGINA E SPECULIS UT PRIMUM ALBESCERE LUCEM 
VIDIT ET AEQUATIS CLASSEM PROCEDEKE VELIS 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 981). 

AkQUATIS ὦ Jul, Med. ME Serv. (cod. Dresd.: ‘arguatis vkLIS, feliciter 
plenis, sine motu aliquo"; Venice, 1470; Aldus (1514); P. Manut. ; 
D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); lleyne; Brunck; Wakef.; Wagn. (ed. 
Heyn., ed. 1861); Haupt. 

arguatis ILE Hermann (Rhein. Mus, vol. 5, p. 621), ex conj.; Ladewig. 


O Rom. 





| mal 


must be allowed not merely for a full and complete view but 
for the enjoyment of that full and complete view. This is so 
much the case that the thought is not only repeated by the poet, 
with variety of expression, once, twice, and even thrice (see Rem. 
on 1. 550), but occasionally, where the object is very simple, 
and would pass away almost unobserved if expressed only once, 
is repeated without change of expression, ex. gr., 9. 427: 


"me, me, adsum qui feci, in me convertite ferrum," 


in case in which the word is repeated twice, unvaried, within 
the limits of a single line. On the principle of Peerlkamp, viz., 
that there is to be no manner of repetition of a thought, this 
line should be cut down to “ddsum qui feci, in me convertite 
ferrum," or, inasmuch as "adsum" is implied in “me,” perhaps 
to “in me qui feci convertite ferrum." On the same principle 
I should never have written “no, no," in the course of these 
comments, but always simple "no," one vo negativing a pro- 
position as much as a hundred; and every clergyman who pub- 
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lar circumstances. and with similar.greans and similar emotions 
' “Sarce:ex summa," verse 409, above: .. “- .:- : o6 ooo 


P ἔς κε 4. 


ü 'quogve dabas gemitus, cum littora fervere late c 
" + prospiceres aree er summa, totumque: Videre ^ no^ 
misceri ante oculos tantis clamoribus aequor?" «s; τ... sn. 


I do not therefore at all doubt bat that Dido is represented in 
our text as taking the view not specially from an elevated part 
of her palace (the roof, or a tower on the roof), but generally 
from the arz. And so Ovid, Remed. Amor. 57: 


“pec moriens Dido summa vidésect ab arce... 55: ." -| 
Dardanidas. vento vela dedisse rates.” ji) 0 muy 


See Bein. on 11. 877. 

“Reema E SPECULIS UT PRIMUM, ἂς &c. — Compare Swift's Gulliver's 
Travels (Gulliver drawing the fleet of the Lilliputians of Ble 
 fuüscu-sfter him by so many strings): “but when they perceived 
the whole fleet moving in order, and saw me pulling at the 
end, they set up such ἃ cram. τὰ despair as it is almost im- 
possible to describe or conceive." 

Rewina E SPECULIS UT PRIMUM ALBESCERE LUCEM VIDIT.— Com- 
pare Apollon. Rhod. 3. 827 (of Medea): 


* roa k are Boy tee 


» 
p Ó &n&t οὖν te 2001€ q ecmouergy iev qo 
παρϑενιζχη. 


ÁEQUATIS CLASSEM PROCEDERE VELIS.— Aequatum velum, a 
squared sail, a sail set at right angles to the keel; obliquum 
velum, a sloped sail, a sail set so as.to form with the keel, in 
one direction an acute, and in the other direction an obtuse 
angle. I know indeed of no example of the precise term obli- 
quum velum; but the expression obliquare sinus (5. 16), 
meaning to slant or slope the sail, Jeaves no doubt that either 
this precise term or some equivalent term existed. — AEqvaris 
PROCEDERE VELIS, therefore, is to sail with squared sails or right 
before the wind; Fr. arriver, aller, ou nariguer, rent arriere. 
In the Pitture d' Ercolano, vol. 2, tab. 15, the ship of Theseus is 
represented sailing away right before the wind from Ariadne. 
The antenna js squared on the mast, and from each of its 
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but seeing all the vessels sailing with their sails all adjusted 
alike,.she. knew..that: they. were all bent on one object, and that 
object oould only ‘be .their departure or setting sail from her 
" dominions: Compare 5. 419: "aequemus pugnas" quoted by 
Pronto (Ecempl. Locut.) a8 proof that aequare aliquid is 
equivalent to paria faeere; and T, 698: 


* ibant aequats numero, regemque canebant," 


all equalled by the measure or time, i. 6, keeping time to the 
dune, marching ix step; therefore, in our text, (he ships all goiny 
. $5. the same manner... See also Cic. De Republ, 1. 327 “si enim 
pecunias aequari non placet; si ingenia omnium paria esse non 
"possunt; iure certe paria debent esse," [Query, however, what 
is the meaning of "aequatae spirant aurae," 5, 844? is it “blow 
in one. direction,” as explained in my “Advers. Virgil," 2]. 
. Alkter (8) Apquans vinis.— With all the satis levelled, 

i e, swith all the ships in one line abreast, a meaning which 
"seems to be confirmed by PRocEDERE, Jj. ἐς, proceed or advance 
formally and in order. Compare Dares Phrygius, 19; “Signo 
dato naves solvunt, tota classis 74 latitudine accedit ad Troiam." 
Exactly curresponding to AEQvATIS vELIS, sadls levelled or even 
with each other (and therefore ships abreast, alongside of each 
other), we have, 5. 232, *aequatis rostris," rostra levelled or 
even with each other, and therefore ships abreast, alongside, in 
line, “in latitudine.” So also Sil. 16. 355: 

"tertius aequata currebat fronte. Peloro 

Caucasus " 


[the two horses Pelorus and Caucasus ran, as we say, abreast, 
or side by side, literally ath their foreheads on one level]. 
Id. 16. 378: 

‘at postremus Atlas; sed non et segnior ibat 


postremo Durio; pacis de more putares 
aequata fronte, et. concordi. currere. freno" 


[parallel to each other, side by side]. Id 16. 425: 


: "aequare. videtur, 
aut etiam aequarit iuga praecedentia dexter." 
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parto; egüarciario, dividérlo con (ut! alira forza,” 3.6, tear off. 
. So Aon. 5. 688; “bameris abscindeie vestem," 
'  Asvrra (vs. 591).—Properly neweomer, but here, by impli- 
cation,‘ énferloper, tmtruder. Compare dustin, 2. 5: "Quippe 
eoniuges eorum longa expectatione virorum fessae, nec iam teneri 
. bello, sed. deletos ratae, servis ad custodiam pecorum relietis 
nübunt; qui ‘teversos cum victoria dominos, velut advenas, 
&mmáti finibus prohibent;" aud ld. 2. 6: “Soli enim [seiz. Athe- 
nienkes] praeterquam  incremen!o, etiam origine gloriantur; 
quippe ‘non Gdwenae, neque passim collecta populi colluvies 
originem. urbi ‘dedit; sed eodem innati solo, quod incolunt, et 
quae illis sedes, eadem origo est" No more contumelious term 
, eomld have been applied: to Aeneas: fhis homeless adventurer, 
whe goes about lhrustimg himself i. to other people's territories 
in: search of a place 4o setile in. Compare the similar con- 
temptuous ‘application ef the same term to Aeneas by Tolumnius, 
Aen. 12. 261; and by Pentheus, Ovid, Wel. 3. 561, to Baeehus: 


* Penthea terrebit cum totis adeena Thebis;” 


and by Pallas to Dis when he is carrving off Proserpine, Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. 2. 202: “nostrum quid proteris adrena mundum" 
|^what baseness have you to come here an interloper, to," &c.]. 

QUID LOQUOR? AUT UBI SUM? QUAE MENTEM INSANIA MUTAT? (VS. 

595) —Compare Eurip. H?pp. 241 (Phaedra speaking): 
διστανος eyo, Te ποτ᾽ εἰργ ασαμην; 
τοι. παρεπλιγχϑὴν zvouts c;«d«s; 
ἑἐμίνην. .. 

INFELIX DIDO! NUNC TE FACTA IMPIA TANGUNT TUM DECUIT CUM 
SCEPTRA DABAS (vv. 596—7).— Aeneas's sole act of impietas (see 
Rem. on 1. 14) being his present desertion of Dido, by which 
it was impossible she could have been affected at the time she 
admitted him to a share in her sceptre (Tux DpEcurT [sciz. factis 
?mpiis tangt] CUM SCEPTRA DaBaS), it follows that FACTA IMPIA 
means, mot, as seems to have been taken for granted by the 
commentators, the impietas of Aeneas ("perfidia Aeneae," 
Wunderlich, Peerlkamp, Voss, Forbiger, Thiel, Wagner, Vzrg. Br. 
En.) or the impietas of the Trojans (“Perfidia, qua scilicet 
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omne genus Troianum infame fuit," Wagner. Praest. Best that 
of Dido herself, sciz. in the violation of her vow to Nicht: 
see vv. 24. ef seqq.; also vv. 322, 541, 552. The sere ie em- 
phatie, and the meaning of the whole passage a- foll: “Art 
thou sensible of the impietas of thy conduct only no^ at tack 
when suffering from its consequences? It had better bes npe 
thee to have been so when thou wert taking the fatal ste 
In other words: ~Thou shouldst have felt at the sere tte <A 
Sharing with Aeneas thy sceptre and by implication. th) bed. 
how very improper it was in thee s» to -hare thett 7 tfhae char- 
ing of the «eptre. and by implication οὐ the: mot. tte ey rhe 
very impietas of which now at leng and fact ste: ba heretee 
sensible. Dido - werds are. mutatis mutandis, "he sey oot: 
of her proto(tvpe Meies. Eurip. Mod. 796. 
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'" Tum xou com SOEPYRA Danas.—Uompare 10. 94; “tum de 
cuit mietuisse tuis."  Metastusio, 7 ην δ᾽. 3. 7: 
ὦ quimdo: ‘drdisti il roo disegno 
era tempo ii tremar." 


- Kho, a8 dias as possible expressing the sentiment of Dido, 
= ue bina Clomenice di Tito, 2. 6 (Vitellia speaking): 


“τε egme potesti, o Dio! 
Waco uh os ' "perfide traditor . . . 


td el ; ux pe Geis s ab che la vem son wo! 
, *. 


sagas. c 4...  .,Rento gelarmi il eor, 
. mancar mi sento. 
pria ‘di tradir Ja fà, 


ZI ey ΒΝ... erudel, perehé . , . 
nho s eee xdi aut es: che del fallo min 


Mardi sni pento!" 
where there is the same rapid transition as in Dido's soliloquy, 
from invective to self-accusation, . and dm a to 
invective. 
Tawoune (vs. 596).— Compare L 466, i dk Heroid. & 


15: “cura mei si te pia £angtt, Oreste." . A similar use of the 


* 
ἜΣ εν. 


verb to touch is familiar in English. The Greeks used ϑεγγανω 


in the same sense, as Eurip. Hepp. 310: ϑιγγανει σεϑεν vodt. 

QUEM SECUM PATRIOS AIUNT PORTASSE PENATES! QUEM SUBIISSE 
HUMERIS CONFECTUM AETATE PARENTEM! (vv. 598—9).— The latter— 
for we can hardly suppose our author to have been guilty of 
an anticlimax—the more meritorious act of the two. Compare 
Pausan. Phoc. ch. 28: zcege σελειστοι: γὰρ dy ξπτοιουντο oi πταλαι 
γονεας. ὥσττερ ἔστιν αλλοις τε τεχμηρασϑαι xoi ev Κατανὴ 
τοις καλοιμενοις Ευσεβεσιν. oig ἡνιχα εεερρει τη Karavg revo 
TO EX τῆς -Aityys, χρισον μὲν καὶ ἀργιρον ἕν οὐδενὸς μεριδι 
ἐποιήσαντο, OL OE Eperyor, O μὲν ἀράμενος τὴν μητερα" o δὲ 
av vov za vega. Kvang. Matth. 5. 23, 24: “Therefore if thou 
bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thv gift." 

NON POTUI ABREPTUM DIVELLERE CORPUS (vs. 600).— Compare 
Othello, act 3, se. 3: “Tl tear her all to pieces." 
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quam debitam mibi iniusta patienti, wemkiie; adie: uleissends 
scilicot,". Wagner. (1801)... Wreng.in even. aeapoct. Fiant, asc 
ie not “ganc:mala”: but uagc,verba, exactly ag. 5,8041... 
^o aee M 8goipite haeo animis, Inetasque advertite. mentes," 
whore there are noomala at all, and where the sense can by 
ho-pepsibiity..be other than "accipite haee verba," — Seconilly, 
Nis: is: net "wjim.vesirum," but your will, your free, self- 
originating, independen! will and pleasure, wid being used A 
part. for. the. whole expresses the whole mind, and corresponds 
exactly. to. animis". and "mentes," in the parallel cited above 
See Rem. on.^mamine laeso," 1. 12, and on “numen Iunonis," 
1 52.), Thirdly, apvernive is not “vertite ad ea ulciscenda.” but 
is sianply urn. towards, advert, and in conjunction with sowes, 
. turn your self-originaling will, mind, and attention towards 
what I say; exactly as in the parallel cited above “advertite” 
is not “vertite ad ea ulciscenda," there being no harm done, 
nothing to be avenged, but simply vertite, /wrn fowards, and 
. in conjunction with “mentes,” furn your minds towards. In the 
words of our text Dido goes no farther than the mere imploring 
of the attention of the gods, hear me, and attend (o what I say, 
and the assigning of the claim she has to their attention, viz, 
that so much misfortune (xaLIS) deserved it (MkRITUM). Only 
after such preface does she proceed to say what she expects the 
gods will do for her when they have let into their minds and 
turned their attention to her deplorable case, viz, that they will 
visit with such punishment as is at their command the inray- 
DUM CAPUT which is the cause of all her misery: st TANGERE 
PORTUS INFANDUM CAPUT, &c. The sole difference between Dido's 
preface and the above-cited preface of Aeneas is, that the circum- 
stances to which Dido calls attention not being joyful circum- 
stances, but the very opposite, there is no “laetas,” but the 
very opposite of *laetas," wERITUM MaLIs; and that the persons 
whom she addresses not being, like the persons addressed bv 
Aeneas, men, but divinities, she asks for the attention not of 
ordinary mind Magen but of self-originating will and 
pleasure (NUMEN), the highest quality of mind, mind par ezcel- 
lence, that ein which furnishes the highest, most flattering, 
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LITTORA LITTORIBUS CONTRARIA FLOCTIBUS UNDAS 


js 1 IMPRECOR ARMA ARMIS PUGNENT IPSIQUE NEPOTESQUE 
m HAEC AIT ET PARTES ANIMUM VERSABAT IN OMNES 
mM INVISAM QUAERENS QUAM PRIMUM ABRUMPERE LUCEM 
Ain TUM BREVITER BARCEN NUTRICEM AFFATA SICHAKI 
T NAMQUE SUAM PATRIA ANTIQUA CINIS ATER HABEBAT 
TEN ANNAM CARA MIHI NUTHIX HUC SISTE SOROREM 
m ü MC CORPUS PROPERET FLUVIALI SPARGERE LYMPILA 
TUA ET PECUDES SECUM ET MONSTRATA PIACULA DUCAT 
τῆν SIC VENIAT TUQUE IPSA PIA TEGE TEMPORA VITTA 
ei SACRA IOVI STYGIO QUAE RITE INCEPTA PARAVI 
aiti PERFICERE EST ANIMUS FINEMQUE IMPONERE CURIS 
ET DARDANIIQUE ROGUM CAPITIS PERMITTERE FLAMMAE 


SIC AIT ILLA GRADUM STUDIO CELERABAT ANILEM 


VAR. LECT. (vs. 641). 


ANILI 1 Med. 11 ἃ 1: cod. Canon. (Butler). IIl Serv. (cod. Dread.); Donat. 
(ad Ter. Eun. 5. J); princ.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mod.; Mil. 
1475, 1492; Bresc.; Turneb.; R. Steph.; P. Manut.; H. Steph.; Paris, 
1600; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); Phil ; Heyne; 
Brunck; Wakef.; Jahn; Dorph.: Lad.; Ribb. 


ANILEM 1 Dai. (INITEM, with the EM crossed out). II $3. IHE N. Heins. 
(ap. Burm.); Burm.; Pott.; Wagn. (ed. ITeyn., Lect. Virg., and ed. 1861): 
Peerlk.; Forb.; Haupt. : 


LitroRA LITTORIBUS CONTRARIA, FLUCTIBUS UNDAS. — Compare 
Manil. 4. 811 (Wernsdorf): 


‘sic terrae terris respondent, urbibus urbes, 
littora littoribus, regnis contraria regna." 


INVISAM QUAERENS QUAM PRIMUM ABRUMPERE LUCEM. — Compare 
o--= 


Eurip. Hipp. 845. exteor quao, ty9oov eccogm qaoc. St. 
August. Confess. 4. 12: “Horrebant omnia, et ipsa lux." 
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but seeing all the vessels sailing with their sails al) adjusted 
 slike, she knew-.that they. were all bent on one object, and that 
object. oguid only: be.their departure or setting sail from her 
" dominioms: Compare 5. 410: "aequemus pugnas" quoted by 
Fronto (rempl. Locut.) as proof that aequare Ss oom is 
equat to paria facere; and 7. 606: 4.5. tes 


"ibant aequats numero, regemque ‘canebast," 


all. equalled by the measure-or tiis, io, heaping. time: fa the 
tune, marching in step; therefore, in-our text, the ships all. going | 
. $5. the same manner... See also Cic. De Hopubl. 1. 89... "ἱ enim 
pecunias aequars non placet; ai ingenia omnium paria. esso neu 
possunt; iura certe paria debent esse.” |Query, however, what 
ia the meaning of *aequatae spirant.aurae," 5, S44? is it “blow 

in one. direction," as explained in my "Advers, Virgil.” Ὁ]. 

., Alter (8), AxQuamS vrus.— Wii all the sails levelled, 
 lej wath all the ships $n one line albreast, à meaning which 
"seems to be confirmed by PRockpERE, 4. ¢., proceed or advance 
formally and in order. Compare Dares Phrvgius, 1%: “Signo 
dato naves solvunt, tota classis 24 latitudine accedit ad Troiam." 
Exactly corresponding to arquatis vELIS, saéls lerelled or even 
with each other (and therefore ships abreast, alongside of each 
other), we have, 5. 232, “aequatis rostris," rostra levelled or 
even with each other, and therefore ships abreast, alongside, in 
line, “in latitudine." So also Sil. 16. 355: 


"tertius aequata currebat fronte Peloro 
Caucasus " 


[the two horses Pelorus and Caucasus ran, as we say, abreast, 
or side by side, literally with their foreheads on one level]. 
Id. 16. 378: 

"at postremus Atlas; sed non et segnior ibat 


postremo Durio; pacis de more putares 
aequata. fronte, et concordi currere freno" 


[parallel to each other, side by side]. Id 16. 425: 


"aequare videtur, 
aut etiam aeqearit iuga praecedentia dexter,” 
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parib; isgfiorciarlo, dividerlo con tutf' altra farsa,” i, e, fear off. 


. So Aon. 5. 685: "humeris abscindere vestem." 


Apvera (vs. 591).— Properly neweomer, but here, hy impli- 
cation, énferloper, intruder, Compare Justin, 2, 5: "Quippe 
eoniupges eorum longa expectatione virorum fesaae, nec iam teneri 
bello,.sed deletos ratae, servis ad eustodiam pecorum relietis 
nuübunt; qui ‘teversos cum victoria dominos, velut adres, 
&mxmáti finibus prohibent; " and ld. 2. 6: “Soli enim |[sciz. Athe- 
nienbes] praeterquam incremento, etiam origine gloriantur; 
quippe non advenae, neque passim collecta. populi colluvies 
originem: urbi ‘dedit; sed eodem innati solo, quod incolunt, et 
quae illis sedes, eadem origo est." No more contumelions term 
eould have been applied to Aeneas: (iis homeless adventurer, 
whe goes about thrusiing himself i. to other people's territories 
in. search ofa place lo scitle in. Compare the similar con- 
temptuous application of the same term to Aeneas by Tolumnius, 
Aen. 12. 261; and by Pentheus, Ovid, Mel. 2. 561, to Bacchus: 


*Penthea terrebit cum totis adeena Thebis;” 


and by Pallas to Dis when he is carrying off Proserpine, Claud. 
Rapt. Pros. 2. 202: “nostrum quid proteris adrena mundum" 
(“what baseness have you to come here an interloper, to," &c.]. 
QUID LOQUOR? AUT UBI SUM? QUAE MENTEM INSANIA MUTAT? (VS. 
595) —Compare Eurip. H?pp. 241 (Phaedra speaking): 
. 
dvatavos t7't), Tt ov εἰ) γ ασίμην; 


ποι παρεπλαγχϑὴν zvoucs cycdes; 
ἑμάνην.... 


INFELIX DIDO! NUNC TE FACTA IMPIA TANGUNT TUM DECUIT CUM 
SCEPTRA DABAS (vv. 596—7).— Aeneas's sole act of impietas (see 
Rem. on 1. 14) being his present desertion of Dido, by which 
it was impossible she could have been affected at the time she 
admitted him to a share in her sceptre (tum pecuit [sciz. factis 
impiis langi] CUM SCEPTRA DABAS), it follows that FACTA IMPIA 
means, mof, as seems to have been taken for granted by the 
commentators, the impietas of Aeneas (*perfidia Aeneae," 
Wunderlich, Peerlkamp, Voss, Forbiger, Thiel, Wagner, V?rg. Dr. 
En.) or the impietas of the Trojans (“Perfidia, qua scilicet 
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omne genus Troianum infame fuit," Wagner. Praest.), but that 
of Dido herself, sciz. in the violation of her vow to Sichaeus: 
see vv. 24, ef seqq.; also vv. 322, 547, 552. The usc is em- 
phatie, and the meaning of the whole passage as follows: "Art 
thou sensible of the impietas of thy conduct only now at last 
when suffering from its consequences? It had better become 
thee to have been so when thou wert taking the fatal step." 
In other words: "Thou shouldst have felt at the very time of 
sharing with Aeneas thy sceptre and (by implication) thy bed, 
how very improper it was in thee so to share them;" this shar- 
ing of the sceptre. and (by implication) of the bed, being the 
very impietas of which now at long and last she had become 
sensible. Dido's words are, mutatis. mutandis, the very word» 
of her prototype Medea, Eurip. Ved. 796: 

nucotevroy TOD, nvexz. €56juu A «vov 

douor; ac«romor;. «rdoo; λληνος λογίοις 

augjuo., 
and the racra ruris. with which she reproaches herself. precinely 
the zazez uerowve, with which Medea reproaches herself: the 
only difference being that the racra wits of Dido were towards 
her deceased husband. the zazae utroerai of Medea towards her 
father (Apollon. Rhod. 1. 412 : 


e. BAR 1 “ων LEO 


eu AL, odio OF χάχα, ny tee ubypotyptt, 


Compare Cornelia'* —-f-accusation, and application to beresdlf of 
the selfsame tenn "impia. when she firet eet? Pomoc after 
his unfortunate battic at Pharrzalia. Lucan. 5. 97: 


"e thalumnie indigte: er. hes, Muti balla 
.b "Antuin j$*U6Aa aput: eur ἀμ, série. 


4 


RSotueetrub jacta fu. 


and Theseur reprowcb of Hippolstus. Eun. Mapp. d Mui.) 
1055: 


VC: Glee itp Slt hss, £, 6t F0 4,4“““,, 


wu 4. MOO ABC OF fb 4 it dhe 4477. 
Also Ovid. 21,7. ἡ. 11“. 142, do^. 104 


Cange iwi ulutar dC dod A 
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Tuw pecvir cum SCEPTRA DABAS.—Üompare 10. 94: “tum de- 
cuit metuisse tuis" Metastasio, Temas’. 3. 7: 
“quando ordisti il reo disegno 
era tempo di tremar." 

Also, us precisely as possible expressing the sentiment of Dido, 
the same author's Clemenxa di Tito, 2, 6 (Vitellia speaking): 
"eome potesti, o Dio! 

perfido traditor . . 

ah che la rea son 1/ 
sento gelarmi il cor, 
manear mi sento. 

pria di tradir la Τὸ, 
perché, erudel, perché . . . 
ah, che del fallo mto 


tardi ma penta!" 


where there is the same rapid transition as in Dido’s soliloquy, 
from invective to self-accusation, and from self-accusation to 
invective. 

Tanounr (vs. 596).—Compare 1, 466, and Ovid, Heroid. 8. 
75; “cura mei si te pia fangef, Oreste.”’. A similar use of the 
verb to touch is familiar in English. The Greeks used ϑεγγανω 
in the same sense, as Eurip. Hepp. 310: ϑιγγανει σεϑὲεν rode. 

QUEM SECUM PATRIOS AIUNT PORTASSE PENATES! QUEM SUBIISSE 
HUMERIS CONFECTUM AETATE PARENTEM! (vv. 598—9).— The latter— 
for we can hardly suppose our author to have been guilty of 
an anticlimax—the more meritorious act of the two. Compare 
Pausan. Phoc. ch. 28: περι πλειστου yag dy &cotovyro oi zcalat 
yovtag. Ὥσπερ ἔστιν αλλοις te τεχμηρασϑαι xot ev Katavy 
τοις καλουμένοις Ευσεβεσιν». og ἡνιχα eztEQQéL τῇ Κατανὴ zv 
τὸ EX τῆς -ditvnc, χρισον μεν χαὶ ἀργιίρον ev ovdevog μεριδι 
εποίησαντο, οἱ δὲ εῴευγον, O μὲν AOAKEVOS τὴν μητερα" o δὲ 
av τον ττατερα. Evang. Matth. 5. 23, 24: "Therefore if thou 
bring thv gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath aught against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift." 

NON POTUI ABREPTUM DIVELLERE CORPUS (vs. 600).— Compare 
Othello, act 3, sc. 3: "I'll tear her all to pieces." 
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quam debitum mihi iniusta patienti, vertite, ad ea ulciscenda 
seilicet," Waener (1861). Wrong in every respect. First, HAEC 
is. mot ^makc mala" but mnagc verba, exactly as 5. 204: 

007 ap ess; Sabeipibe haee animis, laehasque advertite mentes," 

where there are no mala at all, and where the semse ean by 
no ipepsibiity be other than "accipite haee verba," Secondly, 
NUNNEN: is:mot "vim vestram," but your will, your free, self- 
originaling, iwulependent will and pleasure, und being used a 
part for the whole expresses the whole mind, and corresponds 
exactly: to.^animis" and "mentes," in the parallel cited above. 
see Rem..on "numine laeso," 1. 12, and on "numen Iunonis," 
. 1: δῷο!, Thirdly, apverrme is not “vertite ad ea uleiscenda," but 
is -ttenply fern fowards, advert, and in conjunction with NUMEN, 
. turn your self-originating will, mind, and attention towards 
what I say; exactly as in the parallel cited above *advertite" 
is not “vertite ad ea ulciseenda,’ there being no harm done, 
nothing to be avenged, but simply vertite, fern towards, and 
_in conjunction with “mentes.” furn. your minds towards, In the 
words of our text Dido goes no farther than the mere imploring 
of the attention of the gods, hear me, and attend to what I say, 
and the assigning of the claim she has to their attention, viz, 
that so much misfortune (waLis) deserved it (wxRrTUM). Only 
after such preface does she proceed to say what she expects the 
gods will do for her when they have let into their minds and 
turned their attention to her deplorable case, viz., that they will 
visit with such punishment as is at their command the inrax- 
pum caput which is the cause of all her misery: 8I TANGERE 
PORTUS INFANDUM CAPUT, &c. The sole difference between Dido's 
preface and the above-cited preface of Aeneas is, that the circum- 
stances to which Dido calls attention not being joyful circum- 
stances, but the very opposite, there is no *laetas," but the 
very opposite of *laetas," wERITUM MALIS; and that the persons 
whom she addresses not being, like the persons addressed ὃν 
Aeneas, men, but divinities, she asks for the attention not of 
ordinary mind ("mentes"), but of self-originating will and 
pleasure (NumEN), the highest quality of mind, mind par exvel- 
lence, that attribute which furnishes the highest, most flattering. 
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VAR. LECT. (vs. 641). 

antl I Med. 11 %{; cod. Canon. (Butler) ΕΠ] Serv. (cod. Dresd.); Donat. 
(ad Ter. Eun. 5. 3); princ.; Ven. 1470, 1471, 1472, 1475; Mod.; Mil. 
1475, 1492; Bresc.; Turneb.; R. Steph.; P. Manut.; H. Steph.; Paris, 
1600; La Cerda; D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1671, 1676, 1704); Phil ; Heyne; 
Brunck; Wakef.; Jahn: Dorph.: Lad.; Ribb. 

ANILEM [. Pad. (INITIEM, with the EM crossed out). If $3. ΠΕ N. Heins. 
(ap. Burm.); Burm.; Pott.; Wagn (ed. Heyn., Leet. Virg., and ed. 1861); 
Peerlk.; Forb.; Haupt. ; 


LiTTORA LITTORIBUS | CONTRARIA, FLUCTIBUS UNDAS. — Compare 
Manil. 4. 811 (Wernsdorf): 


"gie terrae terris respondent, urbibus urbes, 
littora littoribus, regnis contraria regna." 


INVISAM QUAERENS. QUAM PRIMUM ABRUMPERE LUCEM. — Compare 
Eurip. Hipp. 355: exdeor quao, ἐχϑρον εἰσορῶ yaog. St. 
August. Confess. 4. 12: * Horrebant omnia, et ipsa lux." 


φ 








ἐνθαδὲ Πιεριϑων τὸ σοίον aroue, 960v Ounpov, 
χλεινος ἐπ᾿ εἰγχιίλω τυμβος Exes σχοπέλω 


[a famous tomb has] <Anthol. Graec. (a Brunck, ed. Jacobs, 
Lips. 1794, vol. 4, p. 271): Aatveog στηληὴ ue περιξ exer [the 
monument (grave-stone) has me round about]. Amthol. Pal. 7. 
21 (epigr. Simmiae, epitaph of Sophocles): 


tov σὲ χοροις μελιγαντίς Sogoxien, Aasda «Σοφελλου, 
τον toayixns Movans corepa Ἀεχροπίον, 
TUMBOS EXEL X«& γης oAtyov μέρος 
[the tomb and a little earth have]. 114. 7. 199 (epigr. Tymnae): 
opveov ὦ ΧἈαρίσιν ututànutvov, ὦ AuQOUoLOY 
«AxvoGtw τὸν Gov 4 ϑογγον ἐσωσάμενον, 
ηρπασϑῆς, yd edece ae δ᾽ nec x«t τὸ σὸν nde 
AVEVUE OLOTITOCU νυχτὸς tY0UGLV 000€ 
[the silent ways of night have]. Ibid. 5. 271 (epigr. Macedonii 
Consularis): 





tes, abore of euperedáod dus or earthy se ik. 28. 1 


te maris οἱ tarree,. numéroqne carenfis. arenge 
mengorem cobibent, Archyta, ge 
ἘΠ ἢ ἘΣ ἘΠΕῚ τ ΒΕ EE bs eap Jute! 
stib co oto , mpnere ^. ZI * ups t: quU pn rft E €x 


.and $bid. verse 35: V Mt ORE 
qusnquam  fostinsa, non ook aora lenga, lipebit, 
iniecto ter pulvere, curras," - 
“endl (b), tho use. of, zomg by the Greeks in the same two very. 


. Gigtinct, significations, that ef tha dust of the defunct, as Arthol, 
Pal. 7. 728 (epigr. Callimachi, epitaph on an aged priestess): 


γρηῦρ γενομήν, ἢ vv χονερ. ais 7. 738 (epigr. Theodoridue): H 


. χληΐδες Χυπρου σε xa ἐσχατει “Σαλκμενος, | 
(0. .. πραρ χ᾽, γβριστῃς 6 miens dup «αρρινς ἰδ. Donc 
vii τε σὺν φορτω. re χονεν δὲ σου ap genti qum à 
. debo" patie, y erie, anplepovte, ^ e 


and that.of thé dust οἵ, tho tumulus, as selipoi, Pil. 37..829 
(ec Mvgtada τὴν μεϑυσον ev τειϑὼω vaqeoav): 


ov xevdee (φϑεμένην Baty χονες" «AÀ« πεϑὸς μοι, 
συμβολὸν εὐροσινῆς, τερπνος ENEOTL T«406. 


Pind. Οἱ. 8. 79 (ed. Dissen): 


xutaxQva tec δ᾽ ov xoves 
συγγονὼν xtdv«v yu. 


Anthol. Pal. 7. 32 (epigr. Juliani, epitaph of Anacreon): 


nodduxe μὲν TOO (ELC, x«t EX trupor δὲ sono: 
‘mevete, πριν Tartny augepulnade xover.’ 


Ibid. 7. 34 (epigr. Antipatri Sidonii, epitaph of Pindar): 


Ihépuxev, G«Àntyzt, tov eveztov βαρὺν ὑμνων 
yednertav, xettyeu Πινδκοον eds xovig. 


Ibid. 8. 120 (epitaph. Gregorii Theol. in Liviam): atat! zai 
atipiav zateyee xoveg. Anthol. Gr. (ed. Jacobs), 7. 185: 


“υσονιὴ ue leprocary exeu xovig, «yye δὲ Pours 
«ugue, παρϑενέχὴ vnde παρ upuuedo, 
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δ. 124: : Ebo fea bt “4 ιἶ τι." 


nata, eM vit sunian, dun. vita, sent TET 
care magis". mM "ug "frtítrrog "shay 4. 


Ovid, Trist. 4. 4. 1... «0. mshi care quidem semper.” Id. Fus 
6. 51: “nec, gens. mi carior ulla est"; Ii Drink. δ᾽ 14. δι 
| "0 miki mo coniux carton.” , ... ΟΝ 

.Dag,cogPus PROPERET FLUYIALI. SPARSERR mou. « nepes 
sity of. cleansing . before , approaching. the. gods ds well known 
Conington. To be.sure, Have. we. nat. living. witneag, thoroof 
in baptism, and the. lustxel font at the church Wope?.y.t 

: Sic. vga. "Ric . ia, emphatic; hus, and. eniy, bus c-toben 
she has done this, and. not. ΤΉ. then, \ Dido'&, objet af copre 
being οἷο. gain time,” Conington,.. following . Serving, who, an 
TUQUE .IPRA , PLA. TEGR. TEMPORA. VITTA, GAYS " orna, i uf. et ipea - 
tardaret.” I think, however, that eu. ἀβ no mere then the .usnal 
sic, refering to. previons description. or. preparations, (onmpare 
1. 220: "sic vertice caeli;” and .7. 668:. “ δία regis. tecta. subi- 
bat," where aco Rem.; also 4. 660: “ete, sic.iuysb ire aah. nm- - 
bras,” where see Rem.) and that Dido gives. these directions 
not as a means of obtaining time, or delaying her sister, who 
on the contrary is so far from coming too soon that she re- 
quires to be sent for (HUC SISTE sOROREM), but as necessary to 
keep up and complete the show of the religious ceremony she 
was ostensibly about to perform: 

SACRA IOVI STYGIO, QUAE RITE INCEPTA PARAVI, 
PERFICERE EST ANIMUS. 

The rite hitherto only Ixcepra was now to be perfected 
(PERFICERE), and the lustration, the victims, and the "vitta" 
were an essential part of it; were not a pretext fo keep her 
sister away, but a part of the blind she had set before the eves 
of her sister. If the performance of these particulars kept her 
sister away, that was an accidental advantage, not the reason 
why the performance of them was required. 

ANILEM not awILI (vs. 641), first, as affording the more dig- 
nitied, and therefore the more agreeable, sense; and secondly, 
because it is “senilem” in the precisely corresponding passage of 
St. Ambrose de Abrahamo, 1: * Quamvis senzlem studio celeraret 


’ 
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: PAULUM LACHYMIS: EP MENTS NORATA (15.049) Compre Trie- 


sino, La Sofonisbazic. «c o0 c sapi XU oq oes 
| "isum, e στε o dq 
e dis | | te ji e. 
Soph. Phil. 359 (ed. irn lu uu 
xii Ob Rf e tg! PhS eye S: 0 duvepopor, pes dpi 


ΑΝ πόα LEA, ἄρχουσι ἄμ OU τ y pore, 

Di pha BEUSQUE' sixXEHANT (vs. 651).— Wagner, not content 
with ejecting from the Hevnian text sixenaxr (the reading not 
of Heyne only but of the Modena ed. of 1475, Bersmann, the 
two Stephenses, the Paris ed, of 1600, the two Heinsii La 
' Cerda, and Burmann) and substituting for it sixEBaT, takes 
credit to himself for the substitution as for a restoration of the 
text to its original purity ("reposui sixgpaT"). I not only con- 
sider the MS. authority for sixkmawT to be, even on Wagner's 
own showing, at least equal to that for smwwmaT (the Vatican 
: Fragment and the Palatine being for the former reading. the 
Medicean for the latter), but prefer siNEBANT to SINEBAT, first, 
as affording the simpler and more natural strücture; secondly, 
as fully supported and justified against Wagner's criticism 
(Quaest. Virgil. 8. 3. a) by the almost exact parallel, Aen. 
6. 511: 


"sed me fata mea et scelus exitiale Lacaenae 
his mersere malis;”’ 


and thirdly, as the reading acknowledged by Donatus. 

Vixi ET QUEM DEDERAT CURSUM FORTUNA PEREGl (vs. 653).— 
Not I have lived and I have finished, but my life is over, and 
I have finished. Compare 2. 325: 


: "fuimus Troes, fiat Ilium et ingens 
glona Teucrorum," 


where sec Rem. Byron, Letters: “1 will work the mine of my 
youth to the last veins of the ore, and then—good night! 1] 
have lived, aud am content,” where there seems to be an imita- 
tion, if not of our text, at least of the Latin use of the perfect. 
Compare also 10. 861; 
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from ziving the lie with their last breath to themselves and 
their whole past lives, were anxious, vainly indeed, but at least 
honestly and consistently, that the honours, dignities, and tri- 
umphs they had earned so hardly here should accompany them 
into their imagined existence beyond the grave, There was not 
one of them who was not solicitous with Dido that his umbra 
should be magna, not one of them who would have thought of 
casting away crown and sceptre in order to enter Hades a ton- 
sured monk, with genuflexions and streaming tears and clasped 
hands pitiably upraised for mercy, only too happy if he should 
be allowed to take his place beside and enjoy for ever the com- 
pany of his barber, or his tailor, or the slave who had daily 
scoured his garderohe. Accordingly we find, Aen. 12. 646, the 
reflections of Turnus just before his death cast in the same 
mould as Dido's: 
"s "vos o mihi manes 

este boni; quoniam superis aversa voluntas. 

sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae 

deséendam, magnorum haud unquam indignus avorum ;" 
and Polyxena, Eurip. Hee. 548, about to be sacrificed to the 
manes of Achilles, refuses to have her hands bound, in order 
that she may not, by dying like a slave, forfeit the respect due 
to her royal blood in Hades: 


ἐλευϑερίν δὲ μ᾽, ως &ÀevOtp« 9avo, 

προς ϑέων, μέϑεντες, χτεενατ᾽" EY νέχροισε KO — 

dovin χεχλησϑαι, Sacedes ove, «eax UVOU C. 
A curious example of the transition from the heathen to the 
Christian sentiment is afforded by Constantine the Great, in 
his dying moments sufficiently Christian to bid eternal adieu 
to the purple, and sufficiently heathen to await death in splen- 
did and even royal vesture, Euseb Heel. Hist. 4. 62, 63: 
ὡς δ᾽ εγεληρουτο ta ὄδεοντα, λαμτίροις καὶ βασιλέχοις ἀαμφε- 
ἐσιασι, (ὠτὸς εχλαμήεοῦσι  tQO;tOY, τεεριεβαλλετο, ezce ÀEUXO- 
rar] te στρωμνὴ dtavenaveto’ οὐκ eF αλοιργιδος — &i- 
ψαῦσαι ϑελησας. Καπειταὰ τὴν φωνὴν ανυψῶωσας, erzageoty- 
'Quov avezeuzte tw Few τεροσευχην" μεϑ' mv exnye λεγων" vey 
αληϑει λογω μαχαριον od ἐμαυτον" νῦν τῆς αϑανατου Cms 
τερανϑαι a&uov: vvv tov ϑειοι μετειληφέναι φωτος τεετειστειχα, 
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moritura certe corpore amplectar meo." 


" 
CE. be 


Medea’s leave-taking of her bed, as described by Apollon. Rhod. 
4. 26, is less impassioned than Dido’s, there being nothing to 
correspond with IMPRESSA: 


χυσσε δ᾽ sov τε λέχος xui δικλιδας ἀμ οτερωϑεν. 
σταϑμους, Ub τοέχὼν ENNYNOKTO’ χερσε TE ucpov 
ons«uevg ztàoxauov, ϑαλάμω uvnumnie μητρε 
χαλλιπε nugdevens adevn δ᾽ oAoq.vocro {φωνη. 


Sic, sic, TUvAT IRE SUB UMBRAS.— The commentators are di- 
vided in opinion whether the words sic sic belong to mvaT or 
to irk, Wagner (1861) joining them to the former (*adeo seu 
tantum wvat"’); La Cerda, to the latter (“Alii placidius miti- 
usque morientur, mihi src rRE convenit, truculenter et dire"). 
That La Cerda is right, and that they belong not to rovat but 
to IRE, appears, if from nothing else, at least from the “sic me 
vivere, sic iuvat perire" of Martial (12. 18). Servius was of 
opinion that the first sic asks a question which is answered by 





falling asleep], also Senec. Thyest. 96 (umbra Tantali to Megaera): 





* "15 


I". 


"quid ora terres verbere, et tortos ferox 


minaris angues? quid famem infixam intimis 


| agitas medullis? flagrat incensum siti 


Id. Herc. 


cor, et perustis flamma visceribus micat. 
sequor. 

hunc, O, furorem divide in totam domum. 
sic, Sic ferantur, et suum infensi invicem 
sitiant cruorem. sensit introitus tuos 
domus, et nefando tota contactu horruit." 


‘wr. 1210 (Hercules recovering temporarily from his 


madness, and meditating suicide): 


"ila, quae Pontum Scythen 
Symplegas arctat, hinc et hinc vinctas manus 
distendat alto: cumque revocata vice 
in se coibunt saxa, quae in caelum exprimunt 
actis utrimque rupibus medium nare, 
ego inquieta montium iaceam mora. 
quin structum acervans nemore congesto aggerem. 
cruore corpus impio sparsum cremo? 
sic, sic agendum est. inferis reddam Herculem." 


Eurydioo's actual treading. on: the onake, being bitten by ln and 
' dying in consequence, Georg. 4. 468: τι 0, ., 


"immanem ante. pedes hydruss moriturà puella - 
servantem ripas alta non vH! in herbe, 
at horas aequalis Dyuiem. slamore tujsoimó 


| smplorunt montes," &o.; MEE cya 
de inl ian of o aro by Opa, 1: 8. sh. 


adt, δὲ aurüta Voluorem Tüielasa sagftain " " 
' Mepssespeit: piraretra, toniuque inifenss tetendit, Ue ats, 
_ € durii longe, doneo curvata, coirent ΝΞ... 
inter se oapifa, ot manjbus jam jangeret aeqgis, 

laeva aciem ferri, dextra nervoque papillám. 

extemplo tels astradorem quraaque. sonantes ... 

!" oudit une, Arwes, haositqne in corpore frrum;" 


and the actual interrogation uf Sinan, by, the Zrojane afr. they 

curiosity hed been inflamed. to the. highest, 2, 105: 0... .; - 
(0 dud C Ht tend ardéini scitari et quadrats ómiide, 007 07 

";! .; jgnari scelerum tantorum artieque Pelasgae.-.- .: ^ 5 

ἧς prosequitur partiqns, et ficto pectpre fanr," 

Compare Little Red Riding Hood: “The poor.old woman. who 
was still confined to her bed, called out: ‘Pull down the bobbin 
and the door will open.’ What, then, was the poor old woman's 
fright, instead of beholding a tender and beautiful grandchild, 
to find it was a ravenous wolf, who, not having tasted food 
for several days, directly sprang upon her and ate her up?” 
where the pulling of the bobbin, the opening of the door, and 
the entrance of Little Red Riding Hood, are omitted as minu- 
tiae sufficiently implied, and to detail which would only delay 
the narrative. 

SPARSAS.—" Conspersas; vide supra vers. 21," Forbiger. I feel 
convinced that this interpretation although sufficiently gramma- 
tical, cruorr being supplied to sparsas from the preceding line, 
is yet entirelv incorrect; first, because the cireumstance that 
Dido's hands were sprinkled (as no doubt thev were) with blood 
was too minute to be observed by her attendants, the pyre 
being very lofty (vv. 505,645), and none of the attendants being 
upon it (vs. 685). Secondly, the minute circumstance that the 


1 








a mei fata paren 
cum letifero stipite pulsus, 
tota iacuit sparsus in aula." 


8, 


Lucan. 3. 98: 


. "namque ignibus atris 
creditur, ut captae, rapturus moenia Romae, 
sparsurusque deos" 


(where *sparsurus" is interpreted by Peerlkamp (ad Aen. 4. 21), 
not sprinkle (with blood) but scatter, disperse). Eurip. Alcest. 
403 (ed. Musgr.) (the son of Alcestis over his dead mother): 


2 
προλιπουσα ὅδ᾽ «μον βιον, 
ὠρφανισε thaw. 
δὲ yep, WE βλεφαρον, χαὶ 
παρατονοὺς YEORS 


|^resolutas manus" in the translation, but cagazeww is pro- 
tendo, porrigo]. Also, exactly parallel, Aleim. Avitus, Poem. 
1. 90 (of the creation of man): 


"exin succiduum porrecto in corpore pectus 
sperytt ramosas post brachia fortia palmas" 
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matter-of-fact picture of the lamentations which used to take 
place at the death of a beloved sovereign, Aecles. Hist. 4. 65: 
-foguqopot μὲν αὐτιχα καὶ wav τὸ TOV. σωματοφιλαχῶν γενος, 
ἐσϑητας Ζζεερερρηξαμενοι, σφας t€ αὐτοὺς guil'avcec ἐπ᾿ edayorg, 
tag xepakag qgaccor xwartore, qovas, οἰμωγαις 9 apa xa 
Boats αφιεντες" tov δεστοτην, tov «vQuov, tov βασιλξα, ovx ore 
δεσποτην, πατερα Ó ὡὠσστερ, γνησιων τεαιδων διχην, αναχαλουμε- 
VOL .. . ἐχαστοῦ TE 7EEVOOG LOLOY 7τοιουύμενου, ALLOY TE χοτετονξος, 
WOAVEL TOL κρίνοι; G7EGYL(UY ayator της actu» ἀφηρημενοι zone. 
So natural to the human mind is a burst of despairing sorrow 
at the moment a beloved friend or relative expires, at the first 
sight of the lifeless remains, even on the first news of the death, 
that it has been and still is thought necessary in many countries 
to simulate such sorrow where it is not, nay, even where it can- 
not and ought not to be felt. If the simulated hired sorrow 
is impressive—and who that has ever heard the Irish keenagh 
borne on the wind along a mountain's side in Connemara or 
Donegal will say that it is not?-- how impressive must not the 





ORE LEGAM : 
VAR. LECT. (vs. 682). 


EXTINXI I "In veteribus fere omnibus exemplaribus ExriNXi prima persona 
legitur," Pierius. IIE La Cerda (text); D. Heins.; N. Heins. (1670); 
Philippe. 

EXTINXTI or rxsrINXTI I Vat., Pal. 111 Serv. (Daniel, Lion); P. Manut.; La 
Cerda (comm.); Heyne (rxsriNxsrTI); Wagn. (ed. Heyn., and ed. 1861); 
Haupt; Ribb. 

The Medicean has EXTINNITI. with the XJ and the final ] crossed out 
with red ink. 


VAR. LECT. [punct.] (vv. 683. 4). 
DATE VULNERA LYMPHIS, ABL, III Conington. 


DATE, VULNERA LYMrHuIS abn. ΠῚ P. Manut.; D. Heins; Haupt; Wagn. 
(Praest); Ribb. 


DATE VULNERA LYMPHIS AUL. 1 Vat,* Pal. Med. 111 N. Heins. (1670). 


* Bottari's statement, that in the Vatican Fragment there is a point 
after paTE, is incorrect. 











Also the application to herself of the epithet dura by Turnus's 
sister, den. 12. 973. Macduff’s (Macbeth, act 4, sc. 3), “and J 
must be from thence!" — Claudian, Jiapt. Pros. 3. 420: 





. . . "ego te, fateor. cradelis, ademt, 
quae te descri, solamque instantibus ultro 
hostibus erpostui." 

Sic TE UT PosITA.—" Exanimata," Servius, Forbiger; while 
Wagner refers to 2. 644, where his comment is: *'Sie positus" 
(ut 2. 681) quemadmodum mortui solent, rectus ertentusque; 
Eurip. Hipp. 797: 

Uode gc. Bàxtetvorteg Lior vezvr," 


But Dido was not dead, still less was she stretched and laid 
out; she was only dving. Posrra, therefore, has not here this. 
if I may so say. its technical meaning, but only its general 
ordinary meaning, of placed or laid; sic Posta, so placed, se 
laid, in this situation, exactly as Hel. 2. 54: 


"et vos, o lauri, carpam, et te, proxima myrte: 
ste posstae quoniam suaves miscetis odores," 
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"sic positae," so placed, viz. as you are in this nosegay; sic 
POSITA, 80 placed, viz, as you are here on. this couch in your 
blood; and 2. 644: "sie o! sie positum," so, o/ so placed, viz., 
here where 1 am lad, here where I [e awaiting death. See 
Hem. on 2. 644. 

EXTINXTI TE MEQUE, SOROR, POPULUMQUE PATRESQUE SIDONIOS 
URBEMQUE TUAM.— Compare  Kpifom. Iliados, 1053 (of the fire 
of Hector's funeral pyre): 

"tollitur et iuvenum magno eum murmure clamor 
flebilis, ardebat flamma namque Ilion ila,” 


one of the fine thoughts so abundant in the Fiprtome Iliados, a 
work nevertheless little known or esteemed: nay worse, cried 
down even by its own editors, whether because it contains none 
of those forced, highly artificial forms of expression, those “ex- 
quisite dicta," as they are called by Hevne, which it is the fash- 
ion to admire in Virgil, or because few poems of equal length in 
any language, ancient or modern, contain so many easy-flowing, 
smooth, unconstrained, unostentatious verses, it is not easy to say, 
nor is it much matter. The poem, universally read and admired 
in the so-called dark ages, is either unknown or by those few bv 
whom it is known despised in these so¢-disant bright, these ages 
which so lose themselves in admiration of the fantastic. tortured 
and torturing phraseology of Hraewatha and the 4dylls of the 
Army, and which crown Longfellow and Tennyson with laurel. 
That the true reading is not ExsrINXi but ExTINXTI or EX- 

STINXSTI, 18 shown by the numerous parallels, as Eurip. Orest. 
195 (Electra speaking): 

eittecwes, ἐίνες. ὦ 

DRXOUEVE us πατέρ, «to δ᾽ wleces 


? 
"CTEOC. TEE TE TOE GEDEV HY CUu TOS" 
« ? 
OLOMED tGOVEXUES, 0ÀOUE OH. 


Soph. Avtg. 472: 


» > « 
nd ovr «retreat, zee OerovaG oh bt (turc. 


Iud. S44: 


τω óraaorumr 
χεισιγνητε γάμο XUonGUs. 


’ 
JÜuvron &T OVOEY KETYVEOES Ut. 





"nos pio fletu date perluamus 
marmorum sulcos, quibus est operta 
spes, ut absolvam retinaculorum 

vincla meorum." 


And so Servius, in the second of his two explanations: “pater: 
aut aquam, aut DATE, id est permiltife" (cod. Dresd.). 
EXTREMUS SI QUIS SUPER HALITUS ERRAT ORE LEGAM.— "Non 
est huc trahendus mos ille, quo os admovebant carissimi mo- 
rientibus, ut extremum eorum spiritum excipere viderentur," 
Gossrau. ‘“Gossrau rightly remarks that Anna's wish to pre- 
serve the last spark of life in her sister is not to be confounded, 
as it has been by the commentators from Servius downwards, 
with the custom of receiving in one's mouth the last breath of 
a dying person," Conington. Both commentators have entirely 
mistaken our author's meaning. Anna's EXTREMUS SI QUIS SUPER 
HALITUS ERRAT, ORE LEGAM indicates no attempt on the part 
of Auna "to preserve the last.spark of life in her sister." 
How could it? how could Anna's collecting in her mouth the 
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he had been spiritually united with him im his life, te identify 
himself spiritually with his brother, to be one with his brother at 
the moment of his brother's death, as he had been spiritually 
identified with his brother, one with his brother so long as his 
brother lived. More he knew was impossible, “et extremum 
spiritum ore relegehat, ut consortium mortis hauriret," That 
very act which, according to Gossrau and Conington, Anna 
performed towards her sister, with the view of preserving in 
her the last spark of life, S. Ambrose performed towards his 
dying brother with the view of having a spiritual fellowship 
with him in death (“ut consortium mortis hauriret"). The 
whole passage is so touching, so redolent of the tenderness 
with which the dying was, sometimes at least, regarded by the 
aurviving relative in times. which so many coeval with, and all 
but assistants at, the late Franco-Gallie horrors are pleased to 
call uncivilized, that I feel I only do justice to those times and 
that great mau St. Ambrose, when I transcribe it at full length, 
S, Ambros. de ercessu fratris καὶ Satyri, I, § 6 (ed, Monach. 
Benedict, 1686): “in isto enim corpore, quod mune exanimum 
jacet, praestantior vitae meae functio; quia in hoc quoque quod 
gero corpore uberior tui portio. Atque utinam ut memoriae, ut 
gratiae, ita etiam vitae tuae hoc quidquid est, quod spiramus, 
spirare possemus, dimidiumque meorum decideret temporum, 
quod ad tuorum proficeret usum! Par enim erat, ut quibus 
indivisum semper fuit patrimonium facultatum, non esset vitae 
tempus divisum: vel certe qui indistincta semper habuimus vi- 
vendi consortia, non haberemus distincta moriendi. 7014. 19: 
*nihil mihi profuit ultimos hausisse anhelitus, nihil flatus in os 
inspirasse morienti; putabam enim quod aut tuam mortem ipse 
susciperem, aut meam vitam in te ipse transfunderem. O infe- 
licia ila, sed tamen dulcia suprema osculorum pignora! O 
amplexus miseri, inter quos exanimum corpus obriguit, halitus 
supremus evanuit! Stringebam quidem brachia, sed iam perdi- 
deram quem tenebam; et extremum spiritum ore relegebam ut 
consortium mortis haurirem. Sed nescio quomodo vitalis ille 
mihi halitus factus est, et maiorem gratiam in ipsa morte redo- 
lebat. Atque utinam si tuam nequivi meo spiritu vitam produ- 
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cere, vel ultimi anhelitus tui vigor transfundi potuisset in meam 
mentem, et illam tui animi puritatem atque innocentiam noster 
spirasset affectus! Hane mihi hereditatem, frater carissime, re- 
liquisses, quae non lacrymabili dolore pereuteret affectum, sed 
memorabili gratia commendaret heredem." 


691—103. 


TER REVOLUTA TORO EST OCULISQUE ERRANTIBUS ALTO 
QUAESIVIT CAELO LUCEM INGEMUITQUE REPERTA 

TUM IUNO OMNIPOTENS LONGUM MISERATA DOLOREM 
DIFFICILESQUE OBITUS IRIM DEMISIT OLYMPO 

QUAE LUCTANTEM ANIMAM NEXOSQUE RESOLVERET ARTUS 
NAM QUIA NEC FATO MERITA NEC MORTE. PERIBAT 

SED MISERA ANTE DIEM SUBITOQUE ACCENSA FURORE 
NONDUM ILLI FLAVUM PROSERPINA VERTICE CRINEM 
ABSTULERAT STYGIOQUE CAPUT DAMNAVERAT ORCO 
ERGO IRIS CROCEIS PER CAELUM. ROSCIDA PENNIS 
MILLE TRAHENS VARIOS. ADVERSO SOLE COLORES 
DEVOLAT ET SUPRA CAPUT ASTITIT HUNC. EGO. DITI 
SACRUM IUSSA FERO TEQUE ISTO CORPORE SOLVO 


ALTO QUAESIVIT CAELO. LUCEM.— Looked up to the sky, to have a 
last view of the light she was leaving for ever. Compare Stat. 
Theb. e. GOO: 


‘iam unam, xeylecto limine caelt, 
aspicit. et vultu non exsatiatur amato;" 


and Sr, 5. 1. 1603: 


"illam aegris cireumdat fortiter ulnis 
immofas obversa genas: nec sole. sitpremo 
lumina, sed dulci mavult satiare marito." 


HENRY, AENKIDEA, VOL. II. 56 


SG 0s s s Se s iue e aen Lo 


"tesis edam quaeri ina clie 


a” τ κα αν fete g 


Ovid, ‘Thiet. 4. 3, 48 (to his wife);. Tae ta "hs, wtf? Ua 
u ue dis potuin is enter Kia casi Catt, 2. 7 0700: gt 
' .texissent digiti jumsna nostra tai.” | 
Ammian. 16. 19: "Alii semineces, labente iam spiritu, [weis 
usuram oculis morientibus inquirebant." Ugo Foscolo (Dei 


"og. et 


gli occi del uom cerean, ssorendo | 
it sole, e tati T ultimo 
mandano i petti aifü' fuggente Ince.” .- 


y, egy in α΄ country chürchyaril: | 


“for who, to dumb forgetfalness a prey, EM 
. this pleasing, anxious being e'ér tesignéd, ἡ ἣν 
left the ‘warm precincts of the cheerful αν, 

7 wot past ome Kagiag, Singering ἴσο δια) τος, 


INGEMUITQUE REPERTA.— Groaned deeply, the sight of the light 
bringing back vividly to her mind the troubles she had had 
in it. So rapidly does our author pass from point to point 
(“summa fastigia sequitur”) that the reader is left to make out 
for himself the delicate connexions. Tired and disgusted with 
the world as Dido is, she cannot die without taking a last view 
of that light in which she had once been so happy. The sight 
of the light, however, serves only to bring back with increased 
distinctness the recollection of her misfortunes; and with a deep 
groan she closes her eyes again and dies. It is the dying 
human being who OCULIS ERRANTIBUS QUAESIVIT ALTO CAELO ΠΌΘΕΝ: 
it is individual Dido who ixcEwvrr. There is no so touching 
word in the whole Aeneid as this incemurr, placing as it does 
before the mind capable of such sympathies the whole heart- 
rending history in a single retrospective glance. Show me any- 
thing at all like it in the Iliad. 

But, I am asked, if this is so judicious in the poet, if to groan 
on the last view of the light and die without saying a word is so 
touching in Dido, how does it happen that Mezentius, after a 
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ble so long as the body retains any vitality, a struggle or “lucta” 
arises between the soul impatient to escape and the slowly dying 
body which detains it. To put an end to this struggle, and set 
the LUCTANTEM ANIMAM free, our author, with, as it seems to an 
impartial observer, more regard for the royal dignity of Dido 
than for the roval dignity of the queen of heaven, and more so- 
lieitous for the delectation of his readers than for the observance 
of the Horatian maxim, emplovs no less than two divinities. In 
defence of which poetical με pas, if I, as Virgil's friend and 
admirer. be expected to break a lance here, I am ready to main- 
tain against all comers that my client stands perfectly justified 
not merely by the general consent of mankind to honour kings 
and queens little less, sometimes even much more, than gods, 
but by the belief, prevalent at all times and in all countries 
among the best-informed and most religious of men, that the 
gods, having notoriouslv a great deal of time on their hands, 
and very little business wherewith to occupy it, are never so 


happy as when an opportunity comes in their way to be of ser- 
vice to suffering humanity ; and that if their readiness to fly on 
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all occasions to the rescue. especially when it happens that it 
is noble blood or the female sex which is in peril. has not vet 
won for them a renown quite equal to that of Orlando or Don 
Quixote, it ean only be for one or other of these two reasons 
—either beeause it is impossible there should be any knight- 
errantry deserving the name among these who on the one hand 
run no personal risk, and on the other hand are in all cases 
perfectly sure of success, or because there is a wide-spread suspi- 
cion that they, being the supreme directors and arbiters of human 
affairs, are themselves the real ultimate causes of the verv evils 
Which so often and so loudly eall for their special intervention. 

But while | agree with Hevne that Lretaytem expresses 
the struggling of the soul to get away i7elabi ^) from the body 
[compare 4e». 11. 829 (of the dying Camilla): 

. “tum frigida toto 
prtllatam: erxoleit se eorpore 


C 
LS 


il. 10. 577 (of the soul of Paullus): 


"repens crepitantibus undique. laminis 
acthereas utm cesultans «caxit in auras. | 


Ovid. Vet. 12. 423: 

“profnus Hylenome morientes excipit. artus, 

impositaque manu. vulnus fovet: oraque ad ora 

adiinovet, atque στ. pngrenté obsistere. tentat 
And — almost the very. counterpart of. our test - oid. 11. (57 
(of Aesacus): 

"indisnatur amans nedtunr vivere copi. 

obstarique 42(mie misera de sede colents 

era Ι. 
yet | un far from agreeing with him. that ΝΈΧΟΝ ARTUS. ex- 
presses the connexion of the seul with. the body. or that the 
sentence ds to be understood as if it Were: RESOLVERET. ANIMAM 
LUCTANTEM. “ἢ werd artibas, On the contrary, D think that all 
mention of the soul is confined to the words LUCTANTEM. ANIMAM, 
that the connexton spoken of in the word Sexos is the connexion 
not of the soul with the body, but of the parts of the body. with 
each other. the compages of the body, and that the strueture 








come, the hindrance against which the soul luctatur. 

LucrANTEM.—In this notion of the “luctans anima" there 
is a confusion which has never been perfectly cleared up. [8 
the body regarded as a prison out of which the soul endeavours 
to force its way, or as a jailer resisting ‘its passage and binding 
it with fetters, or is the body both prison and jailer? There 
is no good poetry without precise notions, and in this instance 
I fear the notion is far from precise. That the body is regarded 
as a prison seems to be shown by Prudentius's manifestly 
imitated account of the death of the martyr Cassianus, Peri- 
steph. 9. 87: 


"tandem luetantis miseratus ab aethere Christus 
iubet resole? pectoris. ligamina. 
difficilesyue moras animae ac retinacula. vitae 
relaxat, artas οἱ latebras expedit," 





where “artas latebras" can be nothing else than a variety of 
expression for prison. In conformity with this view of our 
author's picture, viz, that it is that of the soul struggling vio- 
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stirring under the water; or it was regarded as the struggle of 
two principles with each other, these antagonist principles being 
sometimes body and soul, as Sil. 6. 124, just quoted; sometimes 
life and death, as Goethe, Goetz ron Berliehingen, act 5: “Ich 
sterbe, sterbe, und kann nicht ersterben; und in dem fürchter- 
lichen street. des lebens und todes sind die qualen der hólle;" 
sometimes of Nature and Death, as Shirlev, Edward the Black 
Prince, act 5, sc. 3: 





"death I have caught: his shaft is in my heart; 

ἐξ tugs with nature. When shall 1 get free?” 
The contest of life with death, whether regarded as a struggle 
to get out of prison, or out of the clutches of an adversary 
who holds it fast, always, at least in the view of the pagan. 
resulted, as we have seen, in the victory of life. Life got out 
of prison, out of the hands which confined. it, and went else- 
where, as Sil. 10. 577 | 

"aethereas «nime ecultans ecasit in. auras," 


Not so, however, in the view of the Christian. The Christian 
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saw indeed in the death of the individual the same struggle 
between the same two principles, ending in the same separation ; 
but he did not, when he was consistent with himself. and not 
led away like Prudentius and some others bv the inveterate 
pagan habit, regard this separation in the light of a victory of 
the life or spirit; on the contrary, it was with him the victory 
of the flesh, of death, of the grave. over the discomfited and de- 
feated spirit. This vietory, however, was not to be final. There 
was to be another contest between the same two principles, in 
which the victory was to be on the side of the spirit. This con- 
test was the resurrection. See Heures de Nantes, “prose qu'on 
chante à la messe avant l'évangile pour la semaine de Paques:” 
"Mors et vita duello conflixere mirando, dux vitae mortuus 
regnat vivus." D. Ambros. Hymn. Pasch. ad Mat. (Grimm, 
Hymn. Vet. Isccles.): 

"ille qui clausus lapide 

custoditur sub milite 


triumphans pompa nobili 
victor surgit de funere." 


Id. Hym». 20, in die sancto. Paschae. canendus (Grimm, 20» 
Supra): 
"hamum sibi mors devoret, 
suisque se nodis liget, 
moriatur vita omnium. 
resurgat vita omnium, 
«um mors per onmes trauseat 
omnes resurgant mortul. 
eonsumpta mors jetu suo 
perisse se solam emat." 


The two contests are referred to by St. Paul, 1 Ip. ad Corinth. 
12. 94: Kattcody o J«retoz &e vizoc.. lov σοι, Java. τὸ 
zévigur; ctor vor, adn, 10 vizog; Both contests seem to have been . 
equally unknown to Homer, whose sow! pereshing from the body, 
Od. 15. 3252: 

ud eryetet ett 


rao (640 uero q net. 


is no more than an equivalent for body loseng (ls vitality, i. e, 


cousing do live, 
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Nec Faro ΜΈ NEC-MORTE. — Nodthor ὧν ἃ naturel death, 
i.e. death in the natural course of events (compare Plin. upset. 
I, 12; "Decessit Corellius Rufus; et quidem: sponte, : quod: do- 
lorem meum exuleerat: est enim. luctuosissimurh genus mortis, 
quae non er natura nee fatabs videtur". Justin: ὃ. 8: *Ha- 
buit et alios multos ex variis matrimoniis regio more susceptos, 
qui partim feo, partim ferro periere." -1d,.2, 2: * Neque plus 
hominum, ferrum et arma quam naturals fatorum eonmdilio tape- 
ret". Tacit. Ann. 2. 71 (words of the dying Germanicus): “Si 
fato concederem, iustus mihi dolor etiam adversus does. esset, 
quod me parentibus, liberis, patriae, intra iuventam praematuro 
exitu-raperent. Nunc scelere Pisonis et Planeinae- interceptus 
ultimas preees. pectoribus vestris relinquo." Ibid. 1. 3: "L. Cae- 
Sarem, éuntem ad. Hispanienses exercitus, Caium  remeantem 
Armenia, et vulbére invalidum, mors fafo propera: vel novercae 
Liviae dolus abstulit" Ibid, 11. 2: "Ipsa [Messalina] ad per- 
niciem Poppaeae festinat, subditis qui terrore carceris δὰ volun- 


tariam mortem propellerent; adeo ignaro Caesere ut paucos post . 


dies epulantem apud se maritum eius Scipionem percunctaretur, 
cur sine uxore discubuisset, atque ille, functam fato, responderet." 
Id. 2. 42: “Fessus senio [Archelaus] et quia regibus aequa, 
nedum infima, insolita sunt, finem vitae, sponte an faío, imple- 
vit." Lactantius’ “Rosa” (Sympos. 45): 


“QO felix, longo si possem vivere fato"), 
nor by a merited or earned death, i. e. death brought upon 


her by some act of her own, either in mere consequence or as 
a punishment (compare Aen. 11. S48: 


“nam quicunquo tuum violavit vulnere corpus 
morte luet merita." 


Ovid, Fast. 3. 705: 


"at quicunque nefas ausi, prohibente deorum 
numine, polluerant pontifieale caput, 
morte iacent merita.”’ 


Tacit. [/ést. 1. 21: “Mortem omnibus ex natura aequalem, obli- 
vione apud posteros vel gloria distingui. Ac, si noeentem inno- 
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centemque idem exitus maneat, acrioris viri esse merito perire." 
len. 2, 433 . 


“et si fata fuissent 
ut caderem, meruisse manu"). 


See Rem. on 2. 738. 

Faro, as above remarked, not by fate (death by violence being 
equally fated), but by nature, the natural life of a man being 
called by tbe Romans his fatum or fata. So, in addition to 
the examples before quoted, 12. 395: “ut depositi proferret fata 
parentis" [to lengthen the life of his despaired-of parent]. 11. 
160: “vivendo vici mea fafa” |passed the limits of my natural 
life]. Tacit. Ann. 14. 62: "Tum in Sardiniam pellitur, ubi 
non inops exsilium toleravit, et fato obit" [died a natural 
death]. Ovid, Heroid. 1. 1. 101: 


"di precor hoc iubeant, ut euntibus ordine fates, 
ille meos oculos comprimat, ille tuos," 


Anything which breaks this fatum. or natural course and order 
of things, this μορσιμον (Eurip. dAlcest. 960, Admetus speaking: 


» * 
ἐγὼ ὃ, ov ov χρὴ ζην, πάρεις ro uopauuov, 
λυπρὸν διιξω βιοτον, cote μανϑανων), 


was said by the Greeks to be ὑ7εὲρ μορον, as Hom. Od. 1. 38: 


a , 
σφησιν «τασϑαλιησιν ὑπὲρ uopov «À;6 ἔχουσιν. 
ως zee νιν ιχισϑθὸος ὑπὲρ μόρον, .frotd«o 
, > 
;mu «Àoyor urnatyy, rov ὃ extave voatnaocrra, 
dtc (ἰπὺν ολεϑρον" ἐπὲὶ πρὸ 0t &7IOMEY nuts, 


than which lines there can be no better commentary on the Nec 
FATO (rzceQ uopov) of our text. It may possibly be supereroga- 
tion to remind the reader of the first transgression, the first 
great v;ceg μόρον (NEC FATO) of the Jewish and Christian world, 
and how well the sad words of Jupiter, 


3 
aquae «τασϑαλιησιν ὑπὲρ uogor «Aye tzovauw, 


might serve as a text for a sermon on the fall of man, no small 
item in the induction that there never was but one religion in 
the world, that all ereeds, however diverse in name and form, 
are at bottom and substantially the same. 





Stat. Suv. 2. 1I. 146: 


"jam trigentia lumina. torpent, 
iam complexa manu erzneim tenet osnfere Ino 


Etymol. Magn. in voc. ἐσεεσχολύμμενος. Kokhve pug ἡ bork a, ett 
τοῦ CAQOU ἢ» €f.rÁatrOY GZOUQECIOY, eats avetidertves. Also 
Himerius's beautiful allusion to this precious lock of hair, and 
its fatal shearing (on the death of his son, Oraf. 23. 7): Tig azce- 
χειρὲ δαιμὼν Lys eue cottage Lov yoruory JoGtLQvyov, where 
Wernsdorf observes; "Similiter loquitur Demades Rhetor. p. 180: 
AEELELOE quy (ἀμ τὴς Σαρα o ηαιος, and adds other 
instances of a similar form of expression, [t is this usage which 
is continued in. the. consecration of. the Roman. Catholic nun. 
The nun's hair is cut off. to. signifv that she is [devoted to Dis] 
dead τὸ the world. See Chateaubriand 4 Revé: "On me place 
à οὐτό du prétre pour lui. présenter les eiseaux . . . Sa superbe 
chevelure tombe de toutes parts sous le fer sacré . ᾿ς Cependant 
Amélie n'avait point encore prononeé ses voeux, et pour mourir 
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au monde i fallait qu'elle passat à travers le tombeau. Ma soeur 
se couche sur le marbre: on étend sur elle un drap mortuaire; 
quatre. flambeaux en. marquent. les quatre coins. [e pretre, 
l'étole au. cou, le livre à la main, commence l'offiee des morts; 
de jeunes. vierges le continuent," &c. 

NTYGIOQUE CAPUT. DAMNAVERAT. oRCG.— No. doubt referring to 
the right of Orcus to every. living thing. Compare Macrob. 
Salurn. 1. 7 (quoting the oracle given to the Pelasgi at Dodona): 


dexetiur (xituihcré do nito, 
x«i x€qAms; ddr, xat τῷ ACTON beuzléTE (qoi. 


It is curious to observe how very frequently this term (caput) 
veeurs in. close juxtaposition with death. See 11. 830: "captum 


leto posuit. capat." — 9, 495: 
. "tuoque 
invisum hoc detrude capot sub Tartara. telo." 


5. N15: "unum pro multis del/fur caput” 4. 640: 
" Dardaniique. coquin. capitis permittere flammae." 
Lucret. 3. 1052: 


"denique Democritum postquam matura vetustas 
admonuit memores motus languescere mentis. 
sponte sua [efe capiet. obvius obtulit. ipse." 


lus cCHRocEIES, ke 2022 COLORES (vv. 100. 701).— The phy- 
sical characteristics of. the rainbow, dewiness and ἃ thousand 
'arious hues, are transferred to the person. of the goddess. of the 
rainbow, and especially to her. wings, in the same way as the 
physical characteristics of. the river Tiber, age and reeds, are 
transferred to the person of the god Tiberinus, 8. 32— 34. From 
vv. 100--1. Schiller (see. the magnificent. conclusion of his play 
of Die Jungfran von Orleans) perhaps drew the idea of the ap- 
pearance of a rainbow in the sky at the moment of Joan d'Arc's 
death. 

MILLE TRAHENS VARIOS. ADVERSO. SOLE. COLORES.— [ris is re. 
presented by Statius, Theb. 10. NO, as taking her how with her: 

"sünMnque 


“ιν acciri solitis iubet. Trin, et. omm 
mandat opus;" 
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and by Virgil himself, 5, 609, as descending from heaven, and 
5, 658, as ascending to heaven, along her bow, The goddess is 
depieted as rainbowed, or presenting the colours of her bow, in 
the same way as the serpent at the tomb of Anchises is described, 
5. NT, as presenting the same colours: 


"eaeruleae cul terga notae, Inaculosus et auro 
squamam incendebat fulgor, seu nubibus arcus 
mille iacit varios adverso sole colores." 


Compare Stat. Theb. 2. 136 (of Aurora): "multumque sequenti 
sole rubens." 

TkQvE isto CoRPORE soLYvOo.—Correlative to verse 695, the 
ego understood corresponding to the quAE of that verse, the ΤῈ 
to the recrANTEM ANIMAM, the sro CoRPORE lo the NEXOS ARTUS, 
and the sorvo to mRESOLVERET, 


Reader, in whose breast may perhaps yet linger some spark of 
that ?»te»s at one and the same time devzn20r and humanior, which 
the combined bands of utilitarianism and puritanism are fast 
sweoping from the face of this fair world, I would ask thee ere 
thou takest leave of the *infelix Phoenissa," what thinkest thou? 
Does it repent thee of the hour thou hast spent with her? of the 
tear thou hast perhaps shed over her? Does it regret thee, as it 
did St. Augustine (see his Confessions), of so much of thy life 
lost to the exact sciences, to active occupation, even to thy re- 
ligion? or dost thou dare to feel that the exercise of thine 
intellectual faculties in the ennobling, exalting, purifying con- 
templation of the grand, the beautiful, and the pathetic, whether 
in the poetical, philosophical, or manuplastic creations of the 
master spirits of mankind, is not, cannot be, of the nature of 
sin? Thou hesitatest, nor do I wonder; for I too have felt the 
tyranny of the fashion of the day, the withering oppression of 
the majority. Go then, and close thine ears against the music 
of sweet sounds, thine eyes against the gracious forms of the 
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painter's pencil and the sculptor's chisel: thine heart and under- 
standing against the rushing numbers of the poet, the persua- 
sion of the orator, the irresistible reason of the philosopher: but 
first hear that same St. Augustine, him who calls himself crimi- 
nal because he had read and studied and wept over these heatben 
loves of Dido and Aeneas: learn from his own lips what it was 
that rescued him out of the "Tartarus libidinis et concupiscen- 
tiae;" what it was that first turned the great luminary of the 
early Christian Church from heathenism to Christianity, from 
the power of Satan to the one living and only true God. What 
was it? The narration of an evangelist? the discourse, or the 
letter, or the visit, of a Christian teacher, or missionary, or 
apostle? the testimony of a miracle or a martyrdom? No such 
thing; but the philosophical tract of the prose Virgil of Rome, 
the pagan Cicero's pagan Hortensius: ‘“Usitato iam discendi 
ordine [in the usual course of classical studies] perveneram in 
librum quendam cuiusdam Ciceronis, cuius linguam fere omnes 
mirantur, pectus non ita. Sed liber ille ipsius exhortationem 
continet ad philosophiam, et vocatur Hortensias. Ile vero liber 
mutavit affectum meum et ad teipsum, Domine, mutavit preces 
meas, et vota ac desideria mea fecit alia. Viluit mihi repente 
omnis vana spes, et immortalitatem sapientiae concupiscebam 
aestu cordis incredibili, et surgere coeperam ut ad te redirem... 
Quomodo ardebam, Deus meus, quomodo ardebam revolare a 
terrenis ad te; et nesciebam quid ageres mecum," &c. (St. Au- 
gustin. Confess. 3. 1—7). Go now, reader, and with a rich and 
noble lord (rich and noble still, for riches and nobility are not 
the treasures which utilitarianism and puritanism throw away) 
fling thy classical library into the lake. See Rem. on “nec 
sopor illud erat," 3. 173. 


END OF VOLUME II. 
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